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less  heavily  backed.  Though  his  lordship’s  colours, 
“ violet,  green  sleeves,  white  cap,”  have  not  been 
seen  out  in  recent  years,  he  took  an  active  part  in  the 
[administration  of  turf  affairs,  having  as  a member  of 
[the  Jockey  Club  served  diligently  on  many  important 
[committees.  It  was  on  his  proposal  that  the  Jockey 
Club  passed  the  new  rule  which  came  into  force  at  the 
beginning  of  the  last  “ illegitimate  ” season,  enabling 
[long  distance  flat  races  to  be  run  during  the  winter 
under  National  Hunt  rules.  Ho  edited  portions  of  the 
Badminton  Library,  and  was  chief  editor  of  the  “ Ency- 
clopaedia of  Sport,  ” now  appearing  in  parts.  Various 
articles  from  his  pen  on  sporting  subjects  have  appearedi 
in  magazines.  Lord  Suffolk  possessed  a celebratedl 
| picture-gallery.  In  politics  he  was  a Liberal  Unionist. 
Lord  Suffolk  is  succeeded  by  his  son,  Henry  Molyneux 
Paget,  Viscount  Andover,  Lieut.  4th  Batt.  Gloucester- 
shire Regiment,  who  was  born  in  1877  .~£-  FT-  ' A ‘ "’'Jf! 

]||Te  are  requested  to  state  that  the  late  Lord  Suffolk  I 
.,$1  not,  as  was  mentioned  in  our  obituary  notice  yester-1 
[day,  edit  portions  of  the  Badminton  Library  ; he  con- ! 
tributed  to  various  volumes  of  the  series .TLJ'ZjLAp  J ? j 


Our  New  York  Correspondent  telegraphs  that  | 
Miss  Marguerite  Hyde  Leiter,  youngest  daughter  of  the 
late  Mr.  Levi  Z.  Leiter,  and  of  Mrs.  Leiter,  of  Chicago 
and  Washington,  and  sister  of  Lady  Curzon,  was  married 
at  noon  yesterday  to  the  Earl  of  Suffolk.  The  ceremony  | 
took  place  at  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Leiter  In  Washington,  ! 
and  wns  attended  only  by  the  immediate  relatives  of  the 
bride  and  a few  friends  of  the  bridegroom.  The  Rev.  ' 
Rowland  Cotton  Smith,  Rector  of  St.  John's  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  Washington,  officiated.  The  bride  was 
given  away  by  her  brother,  Mr.  Joseph  Leiter.  The  Hon. 
Lionel  Guest  acted  as  best  man.  The  Earl  and  Countess 
of  Suffolk  started  later  for  New  York,  whence  they  will 
sail  on  Wednesday  for  England.  " ' • ; , ■:  "f 

RICE.  On  the  lltli  inst.,  at  DanefieM,  Kent,  Major  CHtrr  vs 
A Rrms  cnnT.'w.'.,.  ..e  o.  „ i„x.  rat  V ° 


at  her  residence,  Cowley  Grovo, 


HOWARD.— On  the  11th  Nov..  ------ 

Uxbridge.  Lady  Fanny  Howard,  formerly  Lady  of 
Bedchamber  to  H.R.H.  the  Duchess  of  Kent. 


The  death  is  announced  of  Lady  Frances 
Margaret  Howard,  daughter  of  the  16th  Earl  of 
Suffolk.  Lady  Frances  Howard,  who  was  born  iu 
1817,  was  formerly  Lady  of  the  Bedchamber  to  the 
Duchess  of  Kent.  She  died  on  Sunday  at  her  resi- 
| deuce,  Cowley-grove,  Uxbridge.  " ',u.. ! ~ v •' 

The  funeral  of  Cady  Frances  Margaret  Howard 
took  place  yesterday  at  Norwood  Cemetery.  The  coffin 
containing  the  remains  was  conveyed  by  road  from 
Cowley-grove,  Uxbridge,  being  met  at  the  cemetery  gates 
by  the  Rev.  W.  Leveson,  who  officiated.  Sir  Michael 
Biddulph  represented  the  Queeu.  Among  the  chief 
mourners  were  the  Earl  of  Suffolk  and  Berkshire,  Lady 
Victoria  Howard,  the  Hon.  Cecil  Howard,  the  Rev.  the 
Hon.  Frederick  Dutto  u,  the  Hon.  Charles  Dutton,’  and 
the  Hon.  Julia  Duttou.  Wreaths  were  sent  by  the 
Queen, Lady  Victoria  Howard,  Colonel  and  Lady  Isabella 
Atherley,  Sir  Redvers  and  Lady  Buffer.  Lord  and  Lady 
Sherborne,  Susan  Lady  Sherborne,  and  others. 


ST.  LEGKR..— On  the  9th  Aug.,  at  Clarendon,  Lowestoft. 
C-OT.ONEU  John  St.  Lbgbr,  of  Park-bill,  nr.  Rotherham,  York- 
shire, aeed_£2.  Funeral  at  Ashtesd,  Surrey,  4 p.m.  to-day  (Holi- 
day), 14th.  “JL. „ |v , j-r.  |h  AClV  y«-  latf  jt'-* 

JTINCLFJt.— On  the  11th  Aug.,  at  Eastbourne.  Anna  Sarah 
widow  of  the  lata  Francis  Green  Tinci.er,  of  King-stown.  Co’ 
Dublin,  and  youngest  daujrhtor  of  the  late  John  Henrv 
Blennerhassett,  of  Tralee,  Co.  Kerry,  aged  81.  Irish  papers,  please 
copy. 

WICKHAM.  On  the’  11th  Ang-.,  1905,  at.  West  Mead,  Dawlish 
Devon,  Margahet  Ann,  widow  of  Benjamin  Wickham  R.n.’ 
and  daughter  of  Capt.  Robert  Heriot  Barclay,  R.N.,in  the  91st  year 
Df  her  ape.  J 

„ WRIGHT.—On  the  11th  Aug.,  at  Hill  Farm,  Great,  Bealings, 
Suffolk,  Agnes  Louisa,  the  beloved  wife  of  Arthur  W.  Wa  vv-.i 
(formerly  of  Harlesden),  aged  49.  1 


A terrible  fire,  resulting  in  loss  of  life,  occurred 
between  Saturday  night  and  Sunday  morning  at 
Headley  Park,  the  property  of  Mr.  J.  Newton  Mappin, 
of  the  arm  of  Mappin  and  Webb.  A new  wing  had 
onlv  recently  been  added  10  the  original  building,  and 
it  was  the  intention  of  Mr.  Mappin  and  his  friends 
to  spend  Christmas  there,  but  this  idea  has  been 
firstrated  in  the  most  unfortunate  manner,  for  both 
the  old  building  and  the  addition  have  been  completely 
gutted,  the  only  portion  remaining  being  the  outer 
walls  and  some  scarred  scaffold  poles,  which  had  beer, 
used  by  builders  The  house  was  in  care  of  the  house- 
keeper, an  old  and  valued  servant  of  Mr.  Mappin,  who 
had  with  her  a younger  servant  as  companion.  The 
origin  of  the  fire  at  present  is  unknown,  and  it  can 
only  now  be  attributed  to  overheating,  large  fires  having 
been  kept  up  to  air  the  rooms.  It  is  known  that  the 
housel  teeper  perished,  although,  up  to  late  last  even- 
ing. not  a vestige  of  her  remains  could  he  found.  The 
younger  woman  escaped  from  a window  just  in  time 
to  see  the  floor  on  which  she  had  been  standing  col- 
lapse. and  the  bed  on  which  the  housekeeper  was  lying 
disappear.  The  girl  jumped  from  the  window  upon  a 
conservatory,  and  then  slid  from  the  roof  to  the 
ground.  A strange  part  of  the  sad  occurrence  is  that 
no  alarm  seems  to  have  been  raised  until  the  place  was 
a wreck,  and  the  servant  girl  was  found  in  a deplorable 
condition  after  she  had  been  wandering  about  for  two 
hours  without  clothing.  She  can  give  no  account  at 
present  as  to  how  the  fire  arose.  Mr.  Mappin  gave  a 
large  sum  of  money  for  the  estate,  which  he  had  pre- 
viously occupied  on  approval. 

The  Press  Association,  telegraphing  later,  states 
that  the  premises  and  contents,  which  were  very  valu- 
able, were  insured  only  a few  days  ago.  It  is  now 
believed  impossible  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  fire. 
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The  marriage  of  Lord  Ludlow,  of  Heywood, 
with  Lady  Howard  de  Walden  was  solemnized  in  St. 
Peter's  Church,  Baton-square,  yesterday  afternoon,  when 
there  was  a large  congregation.  The  bride  was  conducted 
up  the  church  by  her  brother-in-law.  Sir  Kildare 
Borrowes,  who  gave  her  away,  and  was  followed  by 
four  children.  Master  Ben  and  Miss  Ursula  Bathurst,  and 
Master  George  and  Miss  Heather  Powles.  The  Hon. 
Francis  Curzon  was  best  man.  The  bridegroom’s  troop  i 
of  the  Royal  Wilts  Imperial  Yeomanry  lined  the  aisle  | 
during  the  service.  The  Rev.  S.  Dugdale,  vicar  of  West-  1 
bury,  performed  the  ceremony,  assisted  by  the  Rev.  E.  I 
Powles,  vicar  of  Snarlwell,  Newmarket  ; and  Canon 
Fleming  gave  the  address.  Dr.  Sheppard,  Sub-Dean  of 
the  Chapels  Royai,  was  prevented  from  officiating  owing 
to  his  recent  Severe  illness.  The  reception  was  held  at 
Seaford-house,  Bel  grave-square , where  Lord  Howard  da 
Walden  welcomed  the  following  among  other  guests; — The  j 
United  States  Ambassador  and  Mrs.  Choate,  the  Duke ! 
and  Duchess  of  Somerset,  Viscount  Doneraile,  Eugenia 
Viscountess  Esher,  Lord  E.  Fitzmanxice,  ALP.,  Lady 
Edward  Churchill,  Lord  and  Lady  Inchiquin,  Lord  and 
Lady  Robertson,  Lord  and  Lady  Barnard,  Lord  Wands- 
I worth.  Lady  Carson,  the  Hon.  Lady  Neeld,  Lady  Dickson- 
Poynder,  General  Sir  Bevnn  and  Lady  Edwards,  Sir 
Joseph  and  Lady  Wilkinson,  Sir  Massev  and  Lady  Lopes, 
Mr.  Evelyn  Cecal,  M.P.,  and  the  Hon.  "Mrs.  Evelyn  Cecil, 
j and  Mr.  William  Gillett.  Later  in  the  afternoon  Lordjana 
I Lady  Ludlow  left  for  Paris.  The  Wiltshire  Sessions  Bar 
| Mess  presented  Lord  Ludlow  with  a silver  tankard  with 
the  inhabitants  of  Westbury,  a silver  bowl  ; the 
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The  Earl  of  Suffolk:  and  Berkshire  died  suddenly  j 
yesterday  after  a few  days’  illness,  aged  65.  Henry! 
Charles  Howard, ISth  Earl  of  Suffolk, Viscount  Andover,  1 
and  Baron  Howard  of  Charlton , and  11th  Earl  of  Berk-  I 
shire,  was  the  eldest  son  of  tha  17th  Earl  of  Suffolk  by 
Isabella, second  daughter  of  the  late  Lord  Henry  Howard 
and  niece  of  the  12th  Duke  of  Norfolk.  He  was  born  on  | 
Septem'>er  10,  1833,  was  educated  at  Harrow,  and 
married  in  1868  Mary  Eleanor  Lauderdale,  fourth 
daughter  of  the  late  Hon.  Henry  Amelius  Coventry. 
As  Viscount  Andover  he  sat  in  the  Liberal  interest  for 
the  old  boroueh  of  Malmesbury,  now  disfranchised, 

the  rank  of 
Militia.  He 


cover  , „ , , 

non-commissioned  officers  and  troopers  of  the  Warminster ! 
Troop,  Royal  Wilts  Imperial  Yeomanry,  a gold- 
mounted  stick  ; and  the  Westbury  recruits,  a*  gold  match- 
box. ~ i ' 

\ THHR LEY.— On  t'  ° 7th  M i ch.  af  Langnard  Manor,  Sbanklln, 
l . c Atherlby,  of  a daughter.  Vi/  H W 

BEALB  —On  tbnSfcb  March  Inst..  at  59.  TollingtoO-road,  HoPo- 
Lend  on.  N..  the  wife  of  THOMAS  Hendlkson  Beale,  of  a 


rom 


LONNOK.— On  the  4th  March,  of  Tillingbonme,  Barnwood, 
Tnacester.  the  wife  of  George  R.  Bon*jOR,  of  a son. 

BUXTON.— On  the  8th  inst.,  at  Ewell,  the  wife  of  CHARLES  C. 
UXTOK.  of  a son. 

r’AIt FW.— On  Monday,  the  7!h  Inst.,  at  Aligarh,  India,  the  wife 
1 A . J.  Carew,  D.S.P.,  of  a daughter. 

CRATG.— On  the  6th  March,  a*  Fort  will!  am  Park,  Belfast,  the 
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“So  SOON  PASSETH  IT  AWAY,  AND  WE  ARE  GONE.” — PSALM  XC.  9. 
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BY  ALFRED  CHARLES  LOMAX, 

the  Johnson’s  head.” 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE 


ISABELLA  CATHERINE  MARY,  COUNTESS  OF  SUFFOLK  AND  BERKSHIRE. 


Dear  Lady  Suffolk, 

If  there  be  anything  attractive  in  the  ensuing  pages,  it  is,  in  great 
measure,  owing  to  the  assistance  and  information  which,  in  one  shape  or  other,  have 
been  afforded  me,  through  your  instrumentality,  from  Charlton. 

To  you,  therefore,  who  are  by  lineage  a Howard,  and  who,  by  marriage,  as 
Countess  of  Suffolk  and  Berkshire,  share  the  honours  of  those  united  Houses, 
it  is  due,  on  all  grounds,  that  this  compilation  should  be  inscribed. 

Still,  scarcely  could  I have  ventured  to  ask  you  to  grant  me  this  much-desired 
privilege,  had  not  the  suggestion  emanated  from  Her, — the  last  of  the  elder  branch 
of  the  Berkshire  race, — of  whose  respect  and  affection  for  yourself  you  cannot  be  in 
ignorance,' — to  whom,  under  God,  I owe  all  save  birth ; to  whom  I am  indebted 
for  every  advantage  I have  had  in  this  world,  and  for  more  than  a mother’s  anxiety 
that  I should  live  for  the  next. 

In  token  of  Her  deep  regard  for  you,  and  in  grateful  acknowledgment  of  my 
own  sense  of  your  multiplied  kindnesses,  I dedicate  such  a Record  as  I have  been 
enabled  to  prepare,  of  an  Estate,  the  interest  of  whose  history  began,  as  it  will  end, 
with  the  race  of  Howard, — a race,  which  I earnestly  pray,  may  be  as  illustrious 
in  the  future,  as  it  has  been  famous  in  the  past ; and  abide  in  ever-growing  worth  and 
honours,  prosperity,  and  peace,  for  ages  after  Ashtead  shall  recognise  the  long- 
established  tie,  no  more. 

Believe  me,  dear  Lady  Suffolk, 

Your  very  sincerely  obliged  and  faithful  Servant, 

The  Compiler. 

Elford  Rectory, 

May  the  Ninth,  1873. 


NOTE. 


FF1HIS  Volume,  imperfect  and  deficient  as  it  is,  in  many  respects,  could 
I never  have  been  brought  even  into  its  present  state,  had  the  information 
been  withheld  from  the  compiler,  which  could  only  be  obtained  by  the 
inspection  of  family  papers,  or  the  help  which  he  sought  from  persons  more 
skilled  than  himself  in  archaeological  and  genealogical  science,  been  refused. 
He  can  only  hope  that  no  mistakes,  ignorance,  or  carelessness,  may  have 
prevented  him  from  making  the  most  of  the  advantages,  which  great  kindness 
and  confidence  have  afforded  to  an  unknown  and  inexperienced  explorer 
of  family  history. 

To  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Suffolk,  and  (through  them,  to 
the  Reverend  W.  H.  E.  McKnight,  of  Lydiard  Manour),  the  compiler 
is  indebted  for  a knowledge  of  Charlton,  its  early  history,  and  its  former 
owners,  which  otherwise  would  have  been  unattainable.  The  Charlton  Papers 
have  proved  a key  to  the  mass  of  documents  preserved  at  Elford  and  Levens. 

To  the  Marquis  of  Bath,  and  Lord  Charles  Thynne,  and 
(through  the  kindness  of  the  latter,)  to  the  Reverend  Canon  Jackson,  he 
desires  to  make  very  grateful  acknowledgments,  for  the  light  reflected  from 
Longleat,  on  the  Jacobite  Letters  at  Levens,  and  the  correspondence 
between  Lord  Weymouth  and  Colonel  Gralnne. 

By  the  frequent  loan  of  valuable  works  on  genealogy,  and  family 
history,  from  the  Library  at  Blithfield,  he  has  been  helped  by  Lord  Baciot 
to  thread  his  way,  through  the  bewildering  difficulties  and  intricacies  of  the 
Howard  Pedigree.  And  this  has  been  a great  addition  to  never-failing 
kindness. 

The  Honourable  and  Reverend  George  Bridgeman, — himself, 
no  mean  genealogist, — has  aided  him  much  in  his  inquiries  with  reference  to 
the  race  of  Newport. 

He  is  greatly  obliged  to  the  Reverend  the  President  of  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford,  Dr.  Bulley,  for  solving  questions  with  respect  to  the 
residence  of  Henry  Earl  of  Suffolk  in  that  venerable  House. 


VI 


NOTE. 


And,  be  desires  especially  to  acknowledge  the  valuable  aid  afforded 
him  by  the  laborious  investigations  of  the  Reverend  G.  J.  Chester,  at  the 
British  Museum,  the  Bodleian,  and  other  kindred  institutions. 

Mrs.  Mundy,  of  Markeaton,  has  shown  singular  courtesy  to  an 
entire  stranger,  by  supplying  him  with  an  elaborate  Pedigree  of,  and 
valuable  information  with  respect  to,  her  Burdett  ancestors,  for  which  he 
had  sought  in  vain  among  such  County  Histories  as  were  within  his  reach. 
For  these  favours  he  begs  to  offer  his  respectful  and  cordial  thanks. 

To  another  lady, — to  whom,  likewise,  he  was  personally  unknown, — 
Miss  Childe,  of  Kinlet,  he  is  under  similar  obligations.  Her  genealogical 
knowledge  not  only  enabled  her  to  supply  him  with  Notes  and  Pedigrees 
connected  with  the  Howards  of  Clun,  and  Blounts  of  Soddington,  but 
she  was  good  enough  to  point  out,  before  it  was  too  late,  an  error  which,  if 
uncorrected,  would  have  made  some  pages  of  this  book  untrustworthy. 

To  the  Reverend  G.  F.  Weston,  Vicar  of  Crosby  Ravensworth, 
his  thanks  are  due  both  for  information  connected  with  Colonel  Gralnne, 
and  the  Westmoreland  Estates,  and  for  permission,  (of  which  he  has  gladly 
availed  himself,)  to  copy  so  much  as  was  necessary,  of  his  exhaustive  Paper 
on  the  History  and  Antiquities  of  Levens. 

To  the  courtesy  of  Charles  H.  Inge,  Esq.,  he  owes  his  acquaintance 
with  the  Pedigree  of  the  Giffards  of  Chillington,  which  was  indispensable 
in  investigating  the  descent  of  the  Howards  of  Hoar  Cross. 


Finally,  he  desires  to  record  here  his  obligations  to  some  who  are 
now  beyond  the  reach  of  the  poor  expressions  of  human  gratitude. 

From  the  “ Memorials  of  the  Howard  Family,”  by  the  late  Henry 
Howard,  Esq.,  of  Corby  Castle,  he  has  not  only  obtained  a large  amount 
of  matter  for  which  he  was  in  search, — but  has  learned  lessons,  which  have 
been  of  great  service  to  him  in  the  preparation  of  this  Work,  and  which 
he  hopes  never  to  forget. 

There  are  not  infrequent  misprints  among  the  dates  of  that  very 
valuable  work,  and  a few  among  the  names,  which,  to  some  extent,  mar  its 
excellence ; yet  Mr.  Howard’s  statements  of  fact  will  be  found  reliable 
always , and  where  lie  does  not  enter  into  details,  he  points  to  the  direction 
in  which  they  may  be  lound. 


NOTE. 


Vll 


But  what  the  writer  desires  to  record  here,  is  this, — (and  he  hopes 
that  lie  shall  not  he  thought  presumptuous,  for  venturing  to  say  it,) — that 
having  followed  Mr.  Howard,  step  by  step,  through  great  part  of  “the 
Memorials,”  his  admiration  of  the  man  has  continued  to  increase,  as  he  has 
gone  along  the  difficult  road  trodden  by  him  : and  he  can  imagine  no  more 
perfect  pattern  to  be  followed  in  similar  investigations,  than  is  to  be  seen  in 
the  patient  industry  and  painstaking,  the  entire  truthfulness,  the  strict 
impartiality,  the  amiable  forbearance,  and  the  most  thoroughly  Christian  and 
ever-present  charity,  of  that  chivalrous,  high-minded  gentleman,  Mr.  Henry 
Howard,  of  Corby. 

Again,  affection  and  life-long  esteem  intensify  the  compiler’s  desire 
to  record  his  obligations  to  the  late  Reverend  William  Legge,  the  last, 
and  worthily  beloved  Rector  of  Asiitead,  for  intelligence  conveyed  with 
respect  to  that  place,  most  readily  and  unselfishly  given,  even  after  his 
painful  and  fatal  illness  had  set  in. 

And  lastly,  the  compiler  avails  himself  of  the  present  opportunity 
to  declare  how  much  this  Volume  owes  to  the  late  Mr.  Lomax,  of 
Lichfield, — the  kind  friend  of  half  a century,  who  united  all  the  high 
honour  and  uprightness  of  the  past  age,  to  the  energy,  and  professional 
skill  of  the  present.  With  respect  to  that  portion  of  this  book,  which 
passed  under  his  eye,  the  venerable  man,  on  the  verge  of  fourscore  and 
ten,  bestowed  as  much  care  on  the  printing,  and  was  as  eager  to  make  its 
appearance  a credit  to  his  establishment,  as  if  he  were  still  in  all  the  vigour 
of  early  and  enterprising  manhood.  The  remainder  of  it  does  equal  credit 
to  his  son  and  successor. 

To  all,  who,  from  first  to  last,  have  aided  the  compiler,  by  word  or 
deed ; wdio  have  smoothed  his  difficulties ; and  turned  dry  and  weary  toil 
into  a labour  of  love,  he  tenders  this  expression  of  humble,  but  most  hearty 
and  abiding  gratitude. 


TO  THE  FRIENDS 


TO  WHOM  THIS  BOOK  IS  GIVEN. 


iie  ensuing  pages  are  an  attempt  to  preserve,  before 


changes,  and  the  breaking  asunder  of  old  ties,  shall 
have  made  such  a record  impossible,  some  History  of  a 
Place,  where  those,  for  whose  use  this  book  has  been 
put  forth,  have  spent  happy  days  ; but  which,  inevitably, 
and  before  very  long,  will  be  to  them  but  saddened 
memories  of  a cherished  past,  to  which  no  future  can  bring 
compensating  alleviations. 

The  compiler  proposes  to  give  such  an  account  of 
the  Manor,  Park,  and  Mansion  of  Asiitead,  and  of  the 
Church  lying  within  the  Park,  as  he  has  been  able  to 
collect.  And  if  what  follows  should  prove  meagre  and 
unsatisfying,  where  a good  deal  of  interesting  matter 
might  be  fairly  expected  to  appear,  the  excuse  must  be 
pleaded,  that  these  pages  have,  of  necessity,  been  written 
far  away  from  the  place  which  forms  the  main  subject 
of  them  ; that  the  advancing  years,  and  steadily  increasing 
infirmities  of  the  writer  have  admonished  him  that  time 
is  so  pressing  that  there  must  be  no  delay ; that  no  abler 
hand  could  be  found  willing  to  undertake  the  work  ; that 
the  task  was  imposed  on  him  by  one  to  whom  he  could 


refuse  nothing ; and  that  he  believes  that  to  those  to 
whom  the  Ashtead  of  the  past  and  present  must,  for 
the  remainder  of  their  days,  be  full  of  pleasant  and 
affectionate  associations,  even  a poor  and  imperfect 
memorial  will  be  better  than  none. 

To  them,  as  knowing  the  circumstances  under 
which  this  Volume  was  written,  he  submits  it  very 
humbly,  wishing  with  all  his  heart,  that  it  were  more 
worthy  of.  their  perusal,  and  of  the  places  and  persons 
recorded  in  it;  and  desiring  to  adopt  as  his  own,  the 
words  of  one  of  old ; 

“ If  I have  done  well,  and  as  is  fitting  the  story, 
it  is  that  which  I desired ; but  if  slenderly  and  meanly, 
it  is  that  which  I could  attain  unto.” 


ASIITEAD  IN  PRE-HISTORIC  TIMES. 


ASHTEAD. 


It  is  of  Ashtead  in  its  connexion  with  the  race  of  Howard  that  it  is  proposed  to 
speak ; but  some  little  notice  of  its  antecedent  history,  and  of  the  district  in  which  it 
lies,  will  not,  perhaps,  be  thought  altogether  out  of  place. 

Of  the  Surrey  of  pre-historic  ages  the  remains  are  unusually  scanty, — a circum- 
stance, in  part  attributable  to  the  destruction  of  such  things  in  the  vicinity  of  a 
metropolis  like  London,  but  chiefly,  to  the  fact,  that,  while  the  adjoining  county, 
Hampshire,  abounds  in  such  vestiges  of  the  past,  Surrey,  so  far  as  is  known,  never 
possessed  any  remarkable  remains  of  primeval  times.  Some  of  the  higher  hills, 
indeed,  are  crested  with  camps,  which  were,  probably,  the  strongholds,  in  turn,  of  the 
successive  occupiers  of  the  district ; but  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  its  open 
heaths,  commons,  or  the  ridge  of  the  chalk-downs  ever  maintained  a large  population. 
Old  Fuller’s  often-quoted  description  of  the  soil  as  “very  hungry,  and  barren”  was 
probably  more  true  in  earlier  days  than  even  in  his  own  time : at  any  rate,  Surrey 
never  found  so  much  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  Roman  Conquerors  of  Britain  as  was 
the  case  with  the  neighbouring  counties.  It  is  true  that  when  Julius  Caesar  was 
pursuing  Cassivelaunus,  he  crossed  the  Thames  within  the  limits  of  the  county, — 
whether  the  disputed  ford  was  at  Fowey  Stakes,  or  at  Kingston:  and,  in  later  times, 
the  name  of  Runnymede,  and  the  circumstances  which  there  befel,  have  connected 
Surrey  with  events  of  world-wide  interest ; but  these  were  the  accidents  of  the  hour, 
and  how  important  soever  their  ultimate  consequences,  they  left  no  visible  memorials 
on  the  spot : the  only  monument  of  an  extensive  character,  traces  of  which  are  still 
discernible  for  many  miles, — a Roman  road, — is  one  which  connects  itself  with 
the  subject  of  these  pages, — Ashtead. 
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And  when  we  recall  how  mercilessly  the  most  interesting  relics  of  the  past  have 
been  dealt  with, — (even  of  late  years,  since  Archaeology  has  become  a science,  and 
the  public  voice  has  been  raised  again  and  again  in  protest  against  the  mutilation  or 
destruction  of  National  antiquities) ; — when  we  remember  that,  almost  in  the  present 
century,  the  stone  coffin  of  the  greatest  Monarch  that  ever  sat  upon  the  throne  of 
England, — Alfred, — the  Saint, — the  Scholar, — the  Hero, — the  Law-giver, — a saint 
without  superstition, — a scholar  without  ostentation, — a hero  who  thought  only  of  duty, 
and  not  of  glory, — a law-giver,  whose  only  care  was  for  the  benefit  of  his  people, — 
the  most  perfect  character  in  all  the  range  of  history, — that  the  sepulchral  remains 
of  Alfred,  with  those  of  his  Queen  Alswitha,  and  his  son  Edward  the  Elder,  were  broken 
up  to  mend  the  roads,  and  their  contents  tossed  into  a pit  in  the  garden  of  the  County 
Bridewell*  at  Winchester,  it  would  seem  to  be  a happy  accident,  rather  than  anything 
else,  that  the  remains,  even  of  so  late  a date  as  the  Roman  occupation  of  Britain,  are 
still  preserved  to  us.f 

A quern,  and  a few  celts  have  been,  so  far  as  is  known  to  the  writer,  the  only 
evidences  yet  discovered  of  pre-Roman  occupancy  of  the  Ashtead  district.  It  has 
been  already  stated  that  Surrey  has  few  Roman  remains.  The  whole  county,  however, 
was  intersected  by  the  Roman  road  which  led  from  London  to  Chichester  (Regnum). 
The  Ermine  Street,  commencing  at  the  Milliare,  in  what  are  now  called  S.  George’s 
Fields,  passed  through  Clapham,  Tooting,  Merton,  Ewell,  and  Epsom,  to  Ashtead. 
Thence  proceeding,  in  a nearly  southerly  direction  across  Mickleham  Down,  (its  course 
being  still  plainly  visible)  it  passed  to  Dorking,  and  so  towards  Guildford  and  Farnham. 

The  “ Stane  Street  ” (or  Stone  Street)  “ Causeway,” — a name  frequently,  but 
incorrectly,  given  to  the  ancient  road  'which  passes  the  outskirts  of  Ashtead  Park, — 


* It  was  built  on  the  site  of'  the  Abbey  of  Hyde, — the  second  of  that  name, — to  which,  in  the  time  of 
Henry  I.,  the  royal  tombs  of  Alfred,  and  many  of  his  successors  were  transferred.  The  slab,  bearing 
the  name  of  Alfred,  is  now  preserved  at  Corby  Castle.  Almost  the  only  instance  that  can  be  quoted  of 
reverence  shewn  by  English  excavators  to  the  memory  of  departed  greatness  occurred  at  Lewes.  When 
the  railway  was  made  which  passes  directly  over  the  site  of  the  Church  of  the  Priory,  founded  at  the 
instigation  of  Archbishop  Lanffanc,  by  William  de  Warrene,  the  first  Norman  Earl  of  Surrey,  and 
Gundrada  his  wife  (the  Conqueror’s  daughter),  the  remains  of  the  Earl  and  Countess  were  discovered ; 
and  the  cists  in  which  they  were  contained  were  translated  to  the  neighbouring  Church  of  Southover, 
where  a small  Norman  Mortuary  Chapel  was  built  by  subscription  in  1847  to  contain  them.  The  tomb- 
stone of  Gundrada,  with  its  remarkable  inscription,  was,  after  strange  vicissitudes,  when  nearly  300  years 
had  come  and  gone,  re-united  to  the  relics  which  once  slept  beneath  it.  The  cists  mentioned  above 
were  not  the  original  recipients  of  the  bodies. 

t “ The  devastation  of  the  Sixteenth  Century,  and  the  brutal  indifference  of  the  Eighteenth,  have  swept 
over  Hyde,  and  Glastonbury,  and  Waltham,  and  Crowland,  and  Evesham,  and  in  their  destroyed  and 
ruined  choirs  no  memory  is  left  of  Alfred,  and  Edgar,  and  Harold,  and  Waltheof,  and  Simon  of  Montfort,” 

Freeman’s  Norman  Conquest. — Yol.  iii.  p.  520. 
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really  commences  at  Dorking,  and  passing  through  the  Churchyard  there,  may  he 
traced  through  the  Parish  of  Ockley,  till  it  enters  Sussex,  in  its  southward  progress 
to  Chichester. 

Of  the  Celtic  tribes,  which,  in  primeval  times,  are  supposed  to  have  occupied  the 
southern  districts  of  England,  we  know  nothing.  The  Belgae,  who  were  later  invaders, 
possessed  themselves  generally  of  what  are  now  Sussex  and  Hampshire  and  the 
adjoining  districts,  hut  were  themselves  mastered  hy  the  Romans,  under  Vespasian. 

Probably,  most  of  the  intrenchments  and  encampments  and  lines  of  antient  fortifi- 
cation, which  are  still  traceable  in  the  Southern  counties  (especially  the  Wansdyke) 
may  be  referred  to  these  earliest  occupiers  of  the  soil.  But  the  Romans,  here,  as 
elsewhere,  turned  the  earthworks  which  they  found,  to  good  account,  whenever  their 
position  rendered  them  a convenience. 

And  such  was  certainly  the  case  with  regard  to  Asiitead. 

About  half  a mile  from  that  portion  of  the  Roman  road  which  runs  outside  of,  and 
close  to,  the  western  side  of  Ashtead  Park,  there  was  an  entrenchment,  which  is 
thought  to  have  been  occupied  by  a Roman  villa,  or  such-like  building,  and  which,  at 
a much  later  period,  became  the  site  of  Ashtead  Church  and  Churchyard.  In 
shape,  a parallelogram,  it  was  surrounded  by  a ditch  or  fosse,  which  is  still  visible 
on  two  sides  ; and  persons  yet  (1872)  living  can  remember  a third  well-marked  portion 
of  the  inclosure. 

Some  years  ago,  and  again  recently,  in  digging  a grave  in  the  south-eastern  corner 
of  the  burial-ground,  those  employed  in  the  work  came  upon  a mass  of  concrete ; 
upon  another  of  charcoal ; and  also  to  a passage  dug  in  the  solid  chalk,  leading  to 
the  back  of  the  Roman  fosse,  and,  apparently,  the  entrance  to  a hypocaust.  Roman 
tiles  and  bricks  are  found  intermingled  with  flint  in  all  parts  of  the  Church-walls, — 
the  tiles  being  frequently  ornamented  with  rectangular  markings.  These  tiles  are 
especially  conspicuous  in  the  construction  of  a small  window  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Church,  (now  walled  up),  the  round  head  of  which  is  turned  with  them.  Some 
of  a larger  size  than  common  have  been  noticed  projecting  on  the  north  and  south 
sides  of  the  Church,  suggesting  the  idea  that  they  may  have  been  originally  used  as 
ties  to  some  portion  of  the  edifice  which  is  now  removed.  Fragments  of  tile  were 
discovered  while  the  Church  was  under  repair,  some  time  since,  stamped  with  a 
representation  of  a deer-hunt,  or  it  may  be,  of  wolves  attacking  a stag.*  A four-sided 


* A woodcut  of  this  tile  is  given  (Vol.  iv.  p.  396),  in  Brayley’s  History  of  Surrey.  It  represents  a 
fragment  only,  with  a few  letters  of  a hopelessly  imperfect  inscription.  Apparently,  this  tile,  before  being 
placed  in  the  kiln,  should  have  been  cut  through  lengthways ; for  it  is  divided  into  two  parallel  portions 
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hollow  tile  of  Roman  make,  (such  as  is  not  unfrequently  found  in  hypocausts), 
was,  for  many  years,  used  in  the  Church  as  a depository  for  the  Prayer  Books  of  a 
family. 

Further;  at  a distance  of  a mile  and  a half  from  the  Church,  and  in  that  portion 
of  the  estate  called  Ashtead  Forest,  another  earthwork  is  traceable ; — in  shape,  a 
very  irregular  square, — (three  sides  being  not  far  from  equal,  but  the  fourth  much 
contracted), — which,  having  served  its  purpose  to  one  race  of  occupants,  as  a place 
of  defence,  served  their  successors,  in  more  recent  times,  as  the  site  of  a kiln  for 
pottery.  The  clay  found  here  is  so  well  suited  for  the  purpose,  as  still  to  be  used 
for  making  tiles,  flower  pots,  and  the  like.  At  a distance  of  300  yards  from  the 
earthwork,  and  close  to  what  is  called  the  “ flag  pond,”  and  again,  in  that  part  of  the 
Forest,  known  as  “Newton  Wood,”  (some  250  yards  to  the  right  of  the  pond),  are 
places  where  fragments  of  Roman  pottery  are  frequently  found.  Moreover,  silver 
coins, — apparently  struck  at  some  Romano-British  mint, — and  therefore  at  no  very 
early  epoch  of  the  Roman  occupation  of  Britain,  have  been  meet  with,  from  time  to 
time,  in  this  locality.* * 

We  arrive,  then,  at  the  conclusion  that,  in  pre-historic,  Roman,  and  Romano-British 
times,  Ashtead  was  no  desolate  heath,  or  uncleared  forest,  but  that,  in  close  proximity 
to  a great  military  road,  there  were  earthworks  ; and  that  within  the  limits  of  one,  at 
any  rate,  of  these  intrenched  places,  some  human  dwellings  existed.  The  place,  it 
may  be,  was  too  insignificant  to  have  a name  of  its  own,  or  even  to  have  been  known 
beyond  the  immediate  neighbourhood ; yet,  as  time  went  on,  it  would  be  recognized 
as  a locality  where  there  were  human  dwellings.  It  was  a place  of  abode,  and,  as 
such,  would  be  designated  by  our  Saxon  forefathers  as  “ Styd,”  “ Sted,”  or  “ Stede.” 

“ Stead,”  as  a termination,  is  not,  comparatively  speaking,  common,  like  “ham,”  or 
“ton.”  Of  the  many  thousand  parishes  in  England,  the  writer  finds  but  about 
seventy,  the  names  of  which  have  “ stead  ” for  their  final  syllable.  Where  it  occurs, 
the  presumption  is  that  an  aggregation  of  huts  of  the  “ bordarii,”  or  the  lowest  class 
of  husbandmen,  grew  up,  in  course  of  time,  around  the  original  “ homestead,”  as  we 


by  a double  line  of  cord,  the  animals  being1  so  arranged  as  that  while,  in  the  upper  part,  they  are  in  their 
natural  position,  in  the  lower,  the  same  groups  are  repeated  with  their  heads  downwards, — the  feet  in 
each  relief  approximating  the  divisional  line.  So  strange  an  arrangement  could  hardly  have  been  intended 
to  be  permanent : if  intersected,  each  half  tile  might  have  formed  a narrow  moulding  for  a cornice,  or 
similar  kind  of  ornament. 

* Those  described  to  the  writer,  (for  he  has  not  seen  them)  are  represented  as  bearing  a coarsely 
executed  head,  with  the  word  roma  in  the  exergue  for  the  obverse:  on  the  reverse  a quadriga,  with,  as 
it  should  seem,  the  common  type  of  Victory,  for  its  occupant. 
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should  still  call  it;  and  so  the  name  was  retained  for  the  hamlet,  village,  or  town, 
which  was  originally  bestowed  on  a single  dwelling. 

Perhaps,  however,  it  may  be  well  to  remind  the  reader  that  the  term  “ stead  ” gives, 
by  its  very  existence,  its  testimony  to  a series  of  sweeping  revolutions. 

When  the  Roman  had  done  the  work  for  Britain  which  Providence  had  allotted  him, 
he  was  superseded  by  other  invaders.  No  authentic  record  remains  of  the  slow  and 
gradual  progress  by  which  the  various  bodies  of  Teuton  immigrants,  took  possession 
of  Britain.  Traces  are  still  recognizable  of  powerful  struggles  between  the  invaders 
and  the  invaded,  at  various  places  and  times,  but  the  definite  facts  which  emerge 
from  the  darkness  of  the  past  are  rare  and  fragmentary. 

One  most  observable  feature,  which  resulted  from  the  migrations  of  the  tribes 
of  North  Germany, — Angles,  Saxons,  and  Frisians, — to  the  shores  of  Britain,  was 
this,  that  they  formed  settlements,  of  a very  peculiar  character,  all  over  England ; 
but  chiefly,  of  course,  in  the  Eastern  and  Southern  districts.  More  than  a thousand 
of  these  settlements  retain,  to  the  present  hour,  the  name  of  the  first  settler. 

Such  settlement,  consisting  of  a portion  of  arable  and  pasture  land,  usually  bounded 
by  forest,  was  called  a “Mark.”  It  was  a plot  of  land,  on  which  a greater  or 
smaller  number  of  Freemen  settled,  for  purposes  of  joint  cultivation,  and  for  the  sake 
of  mutual  profit  aud  protection.  Such  Marks  were  made  inviolable  by  the  sanctions 
of  Religion ; it  was  Sacrilege  to  remove  a land -mark.  The  head  of  each  Mark  was 
the  chief  of  a tribe, — the  head  of  a family, — the  hero  of  a fight, — as  the  case 
might  be  ; and  from  him  the  Mark  took  its  name. 

Like  the  Saints  of  Cornwall  and  Wales,  whose  only  record  is  now  to  be  found 
in  the  names  of  the  Churches  dedicated  to  their  honour,  (S.  Clether,  S.  Edren, 
S.  Kew,  S.  Teath,  and  the  like),  so  of  the  greater  part  of  these  once  well-known 
leaders  no  memorial  is  left,  save  in  the  designation  of  some  little  country  village ; — 
though,  here  and  there,  some  name  occurs  of  celebrated  men  whose  memory  still 
keeps  green.  Thus,  as  Mr.  Kemble  has  shewn  in  his  admirable  work  on  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  the  Harlings  and  Wselsings,  names  of  note  among  the  German  and 
Scandinavian  races,  and  Billing,  the  progenitor  of  the  royal  house  of  Saxony,  have 
given  a permanent  designation  to  more  than  one  locality  in  England.  The  Harlings, 
for  instance,  (in  Anglo-Saxon  Harlingas)  to  Harling  in  Norfolk  and  Kent,  and  Harlington 
in  Bedfordshire  and  Middlesex : the  Wadsings  are  recognizable  at  Walsingham, 
M olsingham,  and  Woolsingham  : the  Billings,  at  Billinge,  Billingbear,  Billingham, 
Billinghoe,  Billinghurst,  Billingden,  Billington,  Billingsgate,  &c. 

Ordinarily,  to  the  name  of  the  first  Head  of  the  Mark  or  settlement,  a termination 
is  added  defining  the  character  of  the  locality, — “hurst,” — “ham,” — “wick,” — 
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“ ton,” — “ stead,”  and  so  forth  ; but  occasionally,  the  name  stands  alone,  as  (among  the 
instances  quoted  above),  Harling,  and  Billinge.  So  likewise,  Tooting  was  the  Mark 
of  the  Totingas,  and  Woking  of  the  Wocingas;  and  many  similar  cases  might  be 
produced. 

It  would  seem  that  Ashtead  was,  originally  known  as  “ Stede,”  that  is  the  home- 
stead.— Whence  came  the  prefix  ? Most  probably,  as  it  seems  to  the  writer,  it  took 
its  name,  (as  Esher  undoubtedly  did),  from  the  character  of  the  timber-trees  which 
predominated  in  its  neighbourhood, — for,  in  Domesday,  it  is  called  “ Aissele,”  that  is 
the  Ash-wood. 

But,  possibly,  it  may  be  that,  as  Eashing  (near  Peper-Harow,  in  the  same  county) 
was  the  Mark  of  the  (Esc-ingas,  who  had  settlements  in  Essex,  Somerset,  and  Sussex, 
as  well  as  Surrey,  (some  of  which  have  “ Ash  ” for  their  first  syllable),  so  Ash-stead, 
may  have  been  the  stede  of  some  of  the  same  tribe ; for  it  occasionally  happened 
that, — ns  in  the  cases  of  Finsbury,  Walsham,  and  others,  the  adjunct  of  place  is 
substituted  for  that  of  tribe, — “ing,”  f.e.,  ingas  ” denoting  descendants. 

But  such  matters  as  these  must  be  left  in  the  obscurity  in  which  they  are  found ; — 
“ urgentur. . .longa  nocte  ” ; — and  it  is  seldom  that  any  sufficient  gleam  of  light  falls  on 
the  dimness  of  departed  ages  to  dispel  the  shadows  which  have  over-spread  them,  or 
to  make  things  clear  which  have  once  passed  into  oblivion. 

All  we  can  say  with  certainty  as  respects  Ashtead  is  this, — that  before  the  Norman 
Invasion,  it  was  among  the  vast  possessions  of  Earl  Harold,  of  whom  it  was  held  by 
the  Saxon  Turgis. 

At  that  period, — so  the  Domesday  record  states, — it  was  assessed  at  nine  hides, — 
(a  measure  of  land,  varying  largely  at  different  periods  and  places,  but  usually  reckoned 
as  being  as  much  as  would  maintain  a family, — some  rating  it  at  sixty,  some  at  eighty, 
some  at  one  hundred  acres)  : an  unspecified  amount  of  arable  land : in  demesne  (f.e., 
woodland)  two  carucates, — probably  some  fifteen  hundred  or  two  thousand  acres.  Three 
and  thirty  villans,  and  eleven  bordars  held  fourteen  hundred  acres.*  Of  meadow  land 
there  were  four  acres. — It  further  appears  that,  in  the  Reign  of  the  Conqueror,  it  was 
worth  (according  to  modern  estimate),  some  seven  hundred  pounds  of  yearly  value. 


* In  Domesday,  the  Arable  land  is  estimated  in  Carucates:  Pasture  in  Hides:  Meadow  in  Acres. 
The  Carueate  varied  like  the  Hide.  In  the  time  of  Richard  I.  it  was  as  low  as  60  acres : in  the  time 
of  Edward  I.  as  high  as  180  acres.  In  the  twenty- third  year  of  Edward  III.,  a Carueate  in  Burcester 
contained  112  acres, — at  Middleton  150  acres. — The  “ villani  ” were  farmers,  paying1  rent,  and  having 
stock  of  their  own. — The  “ bordarii,” — (distinct  from  “ villani,”  and  “ servi,”  i.e.  slaves),  had  a hord,  or 
cottage,  for  their  own  uses,  with  a small  allotment  of  land,  for  which  they  paid  in  poultry,  eggs,  and 
“ such  small  deer.” 
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It  is  to  be  presumed  that  Ashtead  shared  the  fate  of  all  the  other  possessions  of  the 
unfortunate  son  of  Earl  Godwin,  and,  indeed,  of  all  the  other  great  Saxon  land-owners. 
The  rules  of  William’s  Government  were  oppression,  exaction,  confiscation,  by  the 
bondao;e  or  the  death,  of  the  noblest  in  the  land. 

When  Harold  fell,  his  many  manors  and  lordships  were  retained  by  the  Crown,  or 
divided  among  the  followers  of  the  Conqueror.  As  Croydon  was  allotted  to  Lanfranc, 
so  Ashtead  fell  to  the  share  of  the  man  who  gained  for  himself  a deadlier  measure 
of  hatred  from  the  English  nation  than  even  the  stern,  relentless,  William  himself, — 
his  cruel  half-brother,  Odo. 

William,  as  we  all  know,  was  the  base-born  son  of  Arlette,  (or  rather  Iderleva),  the 
tanner’s  daughter  of  Falaise,  who,  upon  the  death  of  her  paramour,  Duke  Robert,  became, 
by  another  connexion,  the  mother  of  two  sons.  One  of  these  was  Odo,  Bishop  of  Baycux. 

It  is  a strange  thing  that  William,  who  appointed  to  the  See  of  Canterbury,  three 
Archbishops,  two  of  whom  may  be  fearlessly  pronounced  the  two  greatest  in  the  long 
list  of  illustrious  men  who  have  filled  the  Patriarchal  Throne  of  S.  Augustine,— 
namely,  Lanfranc  and  S.  Anselm, — (all  three,  by  the  way,  drawn  from  the  same 
nursery  of  Saints,  the  world-famous  Abbey  of  Bee), — should  have  nominated  Odo,  a 
mere  child  of  twelve  years  of  age,  to  the  Bishopric  of  Bayeux,  which  he  held  for 
fifty  years, — with  a name,  for  the  greater  part  of  that  time,  at  once  famous  and 
infamous,  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel, — famous  as  the  re-builder  of  the  Cathedral 
of  Bayeux, — (where  portions  of  his  work  are  still  to  be  seen) ; and  as  a bountiful 
encourager  of  learning,  and  of  piety  in  all,  save  himself:  and  yet  so  infamous,  as  an 
oppressor  of  the  conquered  English,  (when  he  followed  William  to  rule  as  an  Earl , in 
England),  that  his  career  of  wrong  was  at  last  cut  short  by  his  royal  brother,  himself, 
who,  harsh,  and  unscrupulous  as  he  was,  took  no  pleasure  in  wanton  and  gratuitous 
cruelty. 

Odo,  when  gorged  to  the  full,  as  one  should  have  thought,  with  honours  and 
emoluments,  (for  he  was  Governor  of  Dover,  and  Earl  of  Kent,*  Chief  Justice,  and 
Lord  Treasurer),  had  actually  seized  five  and  twenty  manors  belonging  to  Archbishop 
Lanfranc,  when,  hearing  a prediction  that  the  next  Pope  would  be  named  Odo,f  set 


* 1st  of  William  I.  See  Banks’s  Baronage. — Vol.  iii.  p.  411. 

t There  are  not  many  subjects,  more  inexplicable  and  mysterious,  connected  with  the  superstitions  of 
the  past,  than  the  frequent  fulfilment  of  predictions,  traceable  to  no  one  source,  but  well  authenticated  to 
have  universal  possession  of  the  popular  mind,  long  before  their  accomplishment.  Commonly,  (like  the 
vaticinations  of  Macbeth’s  witches)  they  have  led  to  such  hideous  crimes,  as  to  create  the  feeling  that 
they  must  have  come  from  beneath,  not  from  above.  They  have  proved  irresistible  snares  to  some  evil-doer, 
— “ Ut  lapsu  graviore  ruat.”  But  what  was  the  actual  origin  of  each  ? Perhaps  of  all  the  remarkable 
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to  work  at  once  to  try  and  bring  about  its  fulfilment  in  bis  own  person.  He  was  so 
wealthy  that  he  believed  himself  able  to  purchase  the  Papacy,  and,  as  the  first  step 
thereto,  bought  himself  a stately  palace  at  Rome,  to  which  he  designed  to  carry  all 
his  treasures.  Having  provided  ships,  and  collected  a body  of  troops,  (which  he  put 
under  the  command  of  Hugh  Lupus,  Earl  of  Chester),  for  the  protection  of  himself 
and  his  money,  he  set  sail.  But  he  had  reckoned,  as  the  saying  is,  without  his  host. 

William  was  in  Normandy,  but  the  oppressive  measures  of  Odo  and  of  the  Regency 
of  which  he  was  a member,  created  a state  of  things  in  England  which  compelled  the 
Conqueror,  in  no  bland  humour,  to  make  a hasty  return.  Odo  had  set  sail,  and  put 
out  to  sea,  when  William,  in  his  passage  from  Normandy,  met  him  in  mid-channel, 
and  inquired  what  he  was  doing  there ; and  forthwith  made  short  work  with  his 
brother’s  visions.  He  took  possession  of  the  vessels  and  cargo,  and  setting  Odo 
ashore  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,- — (seizing  him  with  his  own  hands) — summoned  a 
council  to  determine  what  should  be  done  with  him.  But  that  assembly,  agitated 
alike  with  terror  at  the  dire  wrath  of  the  King,  and  with  anticipations  of  future  revenge 
on  the  part  of  the  Bishop,  would  pronounce  no  judgment.  William  however,  was 
not  to  be  impeded  in  his  will  by  an  obstacle  of  that  kind.  He  at  once  condemned 
Odo  to  perpetual  imprisonment  in  the  Castle  of  Rouen,  and  confiscated  his  effects. 
The  Bishop  declared  that  no  one  but  the  Pope  had  a right  to  judge  him.  “Be  it  so,” 
quoth  William, — “ I do  not  judge  you  as  Bishop  of  Bayeux,  but  as  Earl  of  Kent.” 
And  so  virulent  was  he  against  him, — (it  was  a family  which  carefully  nursed  its 
animosities),  that  he  swore  never  to  set  him  at  liberty ; and  held  to  his  vow  so  stiffly, 
that,  even  when  he  knew  his  own  end  to  be  at  hand,  it  was  with  difficulty  he  was 
prevailed  upon  to  release  his  brother.  Among  all  the  awful  restitutions  exacted  by 
the  terrors  of  that  most  awful  death-bed,  this  was  the  most  unwilling,  and  the  most 
justifiably  so, — for  the  clear  judgment  of  the  dying  man  told  him,  that  to  release  Odo, 
(the  very  type  of  rapacity  and  lust,  the  oppressor  of  the  people,  and  the  robber  of  God), 
would  be  to  bring  misery  and  ruin  upon  thousands.  He  yielded,  however,  at  last,  and 
re-instated  him  in  his  possessions,  of  which  he  was  again  deprived  in  the  days 


occasions,  on  which  these  so-called  prophecies  came  into  play,  none  are  more  remarkable  than  those  two 
which  were  connected  with  the  filling  up  of  the  vacant  Papacy.  In  each  case  the  prediction  was 
verified,  but  against  the  hopes  of  the  persons  who  rested  on  them. 

The  expectation  of  the  Bishop  of  Bayeux  was  grounded  on  the  rumour  that  Odo,  (Otho,  or  Otto)  would 
be  the  name  of  Hildebrand’s  Gregory  VII.  successor.  One  of  that  name  did  succeed  him  ; but  it  was 
Otto  of  Ostia, — the  well-known  Urban  II.  (1088 — 1099.)  So,  at  a later  period,  the  prediction  spread 
far  and  wide  that  the  successor  of  Leo  X.,  would  be  a Hadrian ; and  the  end  was  that  Hadrian  of  Castello 
sought  the  life  of  Leo,  while  Hadrian  of  Utrecht  became  his  ultimate  successor: — but  see  Freeman, 
N.  C.,  Vol.  iv.  p.  081. 
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of  the  Red  King,  for  espousing  the  cause  of  Robert  Duke  of  Normandy,  instead 
of  that  of  Rufus,  as  heir  to  the  British  throne.  The  fact  is,  that,  throughout  his 
turbulent  career,  Odo  shewed  himself  far  more  fitted  to  hold  a warrior’s  mace,  than  a 
Bishop’s  staff;  and  the  end  was  that,  upon  his  release,  he  joined  the  Crusade,  and 
found  a grave  at  Palermo,  A.D.  1099. 

The  Domesday  Book  records  that  Ashtead  was  held  by  the  Canons  of  Bayeux 
of  Bishop  Odo, — just  as  the  same  volume  shews  that  three  of  his  Norman  retainers, 
(whose  names  are  saved  from  utter  obscurity,  by  their  appearance  on  the  Bayeux 
tapestry,  as  having  landed  with  him  and  his  brother  at  Hastings, — Turold,  Vital,  and 
Wadard,  “ homo  episcopi  ”)  held  lands  of  him  elsewhere. 

This  system  of  sub-letting  (so  to  call  it)  saved  the  Norman  intruders  an  infinite 
amount  of  trouble.  They  could  well  afford  to  let  their  lands  at  an  easy  rate,  and  the 
“middlemen,”  as  they  would  now  be  called,  took  care  to  wring  the  last  farthing  out 
of  the  unhappy  Saxons. 

Few  things  in  the  history  of  the  Norman  Conquest  are  more  remarkable 
than  the  smallness  of  the  number  of  persons  to  whom  the  forfeited  lands  throughout 
the  whole  of  England  were  allotted.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Sussex,  Kent, 
and  Surrey,  were  the  first  districts  thoroughly  subjugated  by  the  invaders.  And,  as 
these  Counties  comprise  many  estates  that  belonged  to  Harold,  his  family,  and 
adherents,  they  suffered  more  in  proportion,  by  William’s  merciless  confiscations,  than 
the  rest  of  England.  The  whole  of  Surrey  was  the  allotted  territory  of  forty-one 
owners,  of  whom  only  six  were  Saxons.  In  the  whole  of  Domesday,  (which  does  not 
include  four  northern  Counties),  there  are  only  six  hundred  named  proprietors.  To 
his  son-in-law,  William,  Earl  of  Warenne,  the  Conqueror  gave  no  fewer  than  two 
hundred  and  ninety-eight  Manors.  As  regards  the  fortunes  of  two  Manors,  of 
which  frequent  mention  will  be  made  in  the  following  pages,  Ashtead  and  Castle 
Rising,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  having  been  both  held  by  Bishop  Odo,  and 
then  passed  into  the  hands  of  separate  possessors  for  six  centuries,  are  now  (1872) 
held  again  by  one  individual. 

The  connexion  of  Ashtead  with  Bayeux  was  a civil,  not  an  ecclesiastical  arrange- 
ment,— that  is  to  say,  it  was  never  in  the  condition  of  other  manors  in  this  country 
which  were  permanently  attached  to  Alien  Priories  abroad,* — (as  Tooting,  for 
instance,  long  known  as  Tooting-Bec,  was  held  by  the  Norman  Abbey  of  that  name, 
to  which  it  was  given  by  Richard  Fitz-Gilbert.) 


* There  were  lands  in  Ashtead  attached  to  a conventual  establishment  at  home.  “ Prior’s  Farm,  in 
Little,”  (i.e.  lower)  “ Ashtead,”  belonged  to  Merton  Abbey. 

C 
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Upon  the  disgrace  and  dispossession  of  Odo,  the  Crown  granted  the  Manor  of 
Aslitead  to  William  de  Warenne,  Earl  of  Guarine  or  Warenne,*  in  Normandy,  the 
husband  of  Gundrad  or  Gundrada,  mentioned  above,  the  Conqueror’s  daughter.  This 
Norman  noble  was  created  Earl  of  Surrey  by  William  Rufus ; and  died  A.D.  1088, 
possessed  of  more  than  200  lordships  in  different  Counties. 

Through  his  son,  the  Earldom  passed-  to  his  grandson,  the  last  heir  male : but  his 
daughter,  Isabel,  married,  first,  William  de  Blois,  (a  natural  son  of  King  Stephen) ; 
and  secondly,  Hameline  Plantagenet,  (a  natural  son  of  Geoffry,  Earl  of  Anjou, — 
half-brother  to  King  Henry  II.) 

William  de  Blois  succeeded  to  the  Earldom  of  Surrey  and  Warenne,  in  right  of  his 
wife  Isabel,  and  bore  the  titles,  in  addition,  of  Earl  of  Boulogne  and  Morteyn ; he 
was  also  Lord  of  Norwich,  and  of  Pevensey. 

On  his  decease,  without  issue,  in  1160,  the  King  for  some  time  retained  the 
dignities  and  estates  in  his  own  hands,  but  on  the  marriage  of  the  Earl’s  widow, 
Countess  Isabel,  with  Hameline  Plantagenetf  the  Earldom  of  Surrey  was  revived 
in  his  person.  Three  Plantagenets  followed,  in  their  respective  generations,  before 
all  passed  in  the  female  line  to  Richard  Fitzalan,  Earl  of  Arundel,  son  of  Alice, 
sister  and  heir  of  the  second  John  Plantagenet. 

In  the  time  of  the  second  of  these  generations,  the  first  John  Plantagenet,  (who 
married  Alice,  sister  of  Almeric,  or  Aymer  de  Valence),  we  are  brought  to  the 
days  of  Edward  I.,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  1272.  Seven  years  afterwards, — 
among  the  “ Quo  Warranto”  trials  at  Guildford,  was  one  which  shewed  that  Ashtead 
then  belonged  to  the  family  of  He  Montfort, — John  de  Montfort  claiming  free-warren 
there,  and  the  right  being  admitted. 

Nevertheless,  a fresh  grant  was  obtained  in  1293  by  John  de  Montfort,  who,  dying 
three  years  after,  the  “ Inquisitio  post  mortem  ” shewed  that  the  Manor  had  been 
held  of  the  Earl  of  Warenne  in  soccage,  and  that  there  was  then  a dwelling-house 
there,  with  all  necessary  appurtenances. 


* Mr.  Freeman,  quoting  an  article  in  the  Archaeological  Journal,  by  Mr.  Stapleton  (Yol.  iii.  p.  6) 
says  that  “ William  de  Warenne  took  his  name  from  a fortress  by  the  Northern  Varenne,  which  has  since 
changed  its  name  for  that  of  Bellencombre.” 

t This  Hameline  is  said  to  have  contrived  the  murder  of  his  nephew,  Drogo,  Earl  of  Brittany,  in  order 
to  succeed  to  that  dignity.  In  atonement  for  this  crime  his  confessor  sent  him  to  Jerusalem,  attended 
only  by  two  servants ; one  of  whom  was  to  lead  him  with  a halter  round  his  neck  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre ; 
the  other  to  strip  and  whip  him  there,  like  a common  malefactor.  Broom,  “genet,” — (genista),  says 
Brooke  in  his  Catalogue  of  Honour,  “ being  the  only  good  shrub  for  whipping,  in  Palestine,  he  was 
smartly  disciplined  with  it,  and  from  the  instrument  of  his  chastisement,  got  the  nickname  (then  so 
common  an  adjunct)  of  Plantagenet.” — See  Banks’s  Ext.  Baronage. — Yol.  iii.  p.  G90. 
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The  name  of  De  Montfort  is  familiar  to  every  reader  of  English  Mediaeval  History.* 
Robert  I.,  King  of  France,  who  died  A.D.  1030,  was  the  father  of  an  illegitimate 
son  called  Almeric,  or  Amaury,  to  whom  he  gave  the  town  of  Montfort,  (which  still 
bears  the  name  “ Montfort- Amaury.”)  From  this  place  Almeric  assumed,  and 


* The  race  of  De  Montfort  was  so  illustrious  in  its  alliances,  and  so  intimately  connected  with  English 
History,  that  the  reader  will  not  he  sorry  to  have  the  genealogical  memoranda  which  will  be  found  below 
set  before  him.  They  are  almost  wholly  taken  from  the  tabular  view,  which  will  be  found  at  p.  45, 
of  Mr.  Blaauw’s  very  valuable  record  of  “ the  Barons’  Wars.” 

I.  The  children  of  Simon,  Eighth  Count,  (grandson  of  Simon  the  Bald,  by  the  heiress  of 
Fitzparnel,  Earl  of  Leicester, — High  Steward  of  England)  were, 

1.  Almeric,  Count  d’  Evreux.  Died  about  1224. 

2.  Simon,  Ninth  Count  de  Montfort.  Earl  of  Leicester,  1206.  Banished  rebel,  1208. 
In  command  against  the  Albigenses,  1209.  Killed  at  Toulouse,  1218. — Married  Alice,  daughter 
of  the  Sire  de  Montmorency,  Constable  of  France. 

3.  Guy,  a Crusader. 

4.  Robert,  killed,  with  his  brother,  at  Toulouse,  1218. 

5.  Bertrada,  married  to  Hugh,  Earl  of  Chester.  Mother  of  Earl  Ranulph,  who  died  in  1231, 
having  had  a grant  of  the  forfeited  estates  of  the  rebel  Earl  of  Leicester. 

II.  The  children  of  the  above  Simon  (Earl  of  Leicester,  and  Ninth  Count  de  Montfort)  were, 

1.  Almeric  (Atmer)  Tenth  Count  de  Montfort,  knighted  1213;  Constable  of  France,  in 
succession  to  his  grandfather  de  Montmorency,  1231.  Crusader,  1238.  Prisoner  in  Palestine 
1241.  Died  at  Otranto,  1241.  Married,  1222,  Beatrice,  daughter  of  Count  de  Vienne. 
Their  son,  John,  renounced  all  English  claims,  1248. 

2.  Guy,  (a  Crusader)  Count  de  Bigorre,  by  his  marriage  with  Petronilla,  heiress  of  that  house,  in 
1216.  He  was  slain  at  Castelnauderi  in  1220.  His  widow  lived  till  1251,  surviving  four 
other  husbands. 

3.  Robert,  died  unmarried,  1226. 

4.  Simon  Montfort,  (born  about  1200)  became  Earl  of  Leicester,  on  the  cession  of  his 
brother  Almeric,  1232.  Commanded  the  Barons’  Army  at  Lewes,  1264;  killed  at  Evesham, 
and  his  body  mutilated  with  shameful  indig’nities,  1265.  Married,  January  7th,  1238,  the 
Princess  Eleanor,  daughter  of  King  John  (born  1212.) — She  was  widow  of  William,  Earl 
of  Pembroke. 

5.  A daughter,  in  treaty  of  marriage  to  a son  of  the  King  of  Arragon,  1210. 

6.  A daughter,  married  1217,  to  Ademar  Poictou. 

III.  The  children  of  Simon  Montfort,  the  great  Earl  of  Leicester,  and  Princess  Eleanor,  were, 

1.  Henry,  named  after  his  sponsor,  King  Henry  III. ; killed  at  Evesham,  1265.  Buried  at 
Evesham. 

2.  Simon,  prisoner  at  Northampton,  1264;  defeated  at  Kenilworth,  1265.  Banished. 

3.  Guy,  wounded  at  Evesham,  1265.  Entered  the  service  of  Count  d’  Anjou,  in  Italy, — having 
escaped  from  his  prison  at  Dover.  Six  years  after  the  Battle  of  Evesham,  these  two  brothers, 
Simon  and  Guy  de  Montfort, — (it  was  in  Lent,  1271) — being  then  at  Viterbo,  murdered  their 
cousin  Prince  Henry  of  England,  as  he  knelt  before  the  altar,  in  the  Cathedral  there,  in  revenge 
for  the  slaughters,  and  indignities  of  Evesham : “ Tu  n’eus  pas  pitie  de  mon  pere  et  de  mes 
freres,”  were  the  words  which  accompanied  Guy’s  last,  of  the  innumerable  stabs,  with  which 
every  part  of  the  Prince’s  body  was  disfigured. 
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transmitted  to  liis  posterity,  the  name  “ De  Montfort.”* *  It  was  a son  of  this  Almeric, 
Hug'll  by  name,  who  accompanied  the  Conqueror  to  England,  and  fought  by  his  side 
at  Hastings.  He  was  commonly  known  as  “ Hugh  with  the  heard,”  the  Normans,  at 
that  time  being  usually  shaved.  He  was  afterwards  appointed,  with  Fitz-Osborne, 
Earl  of  Hereford,  and  Odo,  Bishop  of  Bayeux,  to  administer  justice  throughout  the 
kingdom  : and  his  services  were  not  ill  recompensed,  seeing  that  he  was  put  into 
possession  of  no  fewer  than  one  hundred  and  fourteen  forfeited  manors,  in  Kent,  Essex, 
Norfolk,  and  Suffolk.  His  life  came  to  an  end  in  a duel  with  Walkeline  de  Ferrers  : 
but  he  left  behind  him  a son  of  his  own  name,  Hugh,  who  became  a Monk  in  the 
Abbey  of  Bee, — not,  however,  before  he  had  been  twice  married.  By  his  first  wife, 
he  had  two  sons,  both  of  whom  died  without  issue.  By  his  second,  he  had  two 
daughters ; — the  eldest,  Alice,  married  Gilbert  de  Gaunt,  Earl  of  Lincoln,  (nephew 
to  Queen  Matilda,  the  wife  of  the  Conqueror)  to  whom  she  bore  a son,  Hugh,  who, 
as  heir  to  his  mother’s  vast  possessions,  assumed  her  maiden  name.  The  second 
daughter^  was  the  wife  of  Simon  de  S.  Lyz,  Earl  of  Huntingdon. 

This  Hugh,  (known  as  Hugh  de  Montfort  the  fourth)  married  Adeline,  daughter 
of  Robert  de  Bellomont,  Earl  of  Mellent  and  Leicester,  by  his  second  wife  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Hugh,  the  great  Earl  of  Vermandois,  (third  son  of  Henry  I.,  King 
of  France, — great  grandson  of  Hugh  Capet.)  He  left  two  sons,  Robert,  who  is 
believed  to  have  died  without  issue,  and  Thurstan,  who  built  Beldesert  Castle,  (near 
Henley,  County  of  Warwick),  the  chief  seat  of  the  family  for  a long  period. 

Thurstan  de  Montfort  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Henry : and  Henry  by  another 
Thurstan,  who  died  in  the  last  year  of  King  John’s  reign  (1216)  leaving  his  son 
Peter  then  a child. 


4.  Almeric,  a Priest ; Treasurer  of  York,  1265 ; taken  prisoner  by  Edward  I.,  1273 ; kept  in 
custody  at  Corfe  and  elsewhere,  for  many  years.  (He  was  suspected  of  privity  to  the  Viterbo 
murder.)  Ultimately,  set  free  and  banished,  1283  ; he  renounced  the  Priesthood,  at  Rome ; 
became  a Knight,  and  died  soon  after. 

5.  Richard,  of  him  little  is  known.  He  seems  to  have  died  abroad,  young-  and  unmarried. 

6.  Eleanor,  shared  her  mother’s  banishment,  at  Montarg-is  : married  in  1279,  Llewellyn,  Prince 
of  Wales. 

See  also  Dugd:  Bar:  and  Nichols’  Leicestershire. 

* The  authorities  for  this  abstract  of  De  Montfort  history,  are  Dug-dale,  Banks,  Blaauw,  and  Clifford’s 
History  of  Tixall. 

f Heylyn  (Help  to  Eng.  His.)  calls  this  lady,  Alice,  and  makes  her  the  only  daughter ; but  then  he 
ignores  the  second  Gilbert  de  Gaunt  (Ghent)  altogether,  and  is  uncertain  whether  the  third  Earl  of  that 
name  was  married  or  not.  The  writer  here  follows  Banks  in  preference  to  Dugdale  : but  he  has  not  found 
the  second  daughter’s  name. 
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But  this  child  became  that  famous  Peter  de  Montfort,  who,  for  some  years  was 
in  high  favour  with  Henry  III.,  and  was  employed  by  him  in  many  offices  of  high 
trust,  and  emolument,  both  in  peace  and  war, — attending  the  Sovereign  into  France, — • 
marching  with  Prince  Edward  into  Wales, — made  Warden  of  the  Marches,  and 
Governor  of  Castles  not  a few.  In  after  years,  however,  upon  the  breaking  out 
of  the  Barons’  Wars,  he  fell  (and  not  unjustly)  under  suspicion,  and  in  1262  was 
prohibited  by  the  king  from  embattling  his  Castle  at  Beldesert. 

It  will  be  in  the  reader’s  memory  that  when  the  Barons  met  at  Oxford  (1258)  they 
obliged  the  king  to  agree  to  a treaty  by  which  twenty-four  of  their  body,  had  authority 
given  them  to  reform  all  abuses.  Simon  de  Montfort,  Earl  of  Leicester,*  had 
taken  the  lead  in  the  Rebellion,  and  now  placed  his  kinsman  Peter  among  the 
twenty-four. I The  Battle  of  Evesham  (May  4th,  1265)  put  an  end  to  the  confederacy 
of  the  Barons; j:  but  they  achieved  a work,  the  results  of  which  we  feel  beneficially, 
to  the  present  hour.  Peter  de  Montfort  was  among  those  who  fell  in  the  battle.  By 
a very  merciful  decree,  known  as  the  “ Dictum  de  Kenilworth,”  the  property  of  the 
De  Montforts,  forfeited  by  their  treason,  was  restored  to  some  of  them  (though  others 
were  specially  excluded,  by  the  decree)  ; and  the  greatest  part  of  it,  as  will  be  seen 


* Earl  Simon,  Lord  High  Steward,  was  husband  of  King-  John’s  daughter  Eleanor,  sister  of  Henry  III. 

f The  writer  does  not  feel  any  certainty  as  to  the  degree  of  relationship  between  Peter  and  Simon  de 
Montfort  (the  Earl) ; hut  they  seem  to  have  been  near  kinsmen,  though  Mr.  Blaauw  speaks  of  the  families 
as  distinct.  His  statement  with  respect  to  Peter, — (apparently  drawn  from  Dugdale) — is  as  follows  : 

“Hugh  de  Bastenburgh,  a Norman,  had  grants  of  28  lordships  in  Kent,  10  in  Essex,  51  in  Suffolk, 
and  19  in  Norfolk.  His  gTandson  took  the  name  of  De  Montfort.  Peter’s  father,  Thurstan,  held  12ijr 
knights’  fees  (including  Whitchurch,  Wellesborne,  and  Beldesert),  and  built  the  Castle  of  Henley-in- 
Arden.  Peter  had  been  ward  to  Peter  de  Cantilupe,  and  married,  in  1229,  Alice  daughter  of  Henry  de 
Alditheley,  by  whom  he  had : — I.  Peter,  who  recovered  the  estates,  by  the  Kenilworth  decree,  from 
forfeiture.  Died  1287.  His  son  John  was  with  Edward  I.  in  his  wars,  but  this  branch  was  extinct  in 
the  next  generation.  II.  William,  married  Agnes  Bertram  de  Mitfort.  Killed  1265.  III.  Robert, 
married  a daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick.” 

t Simon  de  Montfort,  and  his  eldest  son  Henry,  fell  gallantly  fighting,  and,  together  with  them,  many 
men  of  mark, — Peter  de  Montfort,  Hugh  Despenser  (then  Chief  Justice  of  England)  Ralph  Basset,  of 
Drayton,  Thomas  de  Astley,  William  de  Mandeville,  John  de  Beauchamp,  Guy  Baliol,  Roger  de  S.  John, 
Robert  Tregoz,  and  many  others. — Of  the  Montforts,  Robert  of  Gloucester  thus  writes : 

“ Ther  was  first  Simon  de  Montfort  aslawe”  (slain),  “alas! 

And  Sir  Henry  his  son,  that  so  gentil  knight  was, 

And  Sir  Pers  ” (Peter),  “ de  Montfort  that  strong  were  and  wise.” 

The  atrocious  treatment  of  the  corpse  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  will  be  found  recorded  in  Mr.  Blaauw’s 
Vol.  pp.  284,  285. 

Matthew  Paris  records  an  incident  which  illustrates  King  Henry’s  fear  of  the  Earl.  That  Monarch, 
caught  in  a thunder-storm  on  the  Thames,  insisted  on  being  put  on  shore.  There, — so  it  chanced, — he 
was  met  by  Simon  Montfort.  “ WThy  do  you  fear  now,  Sire  ? the  storm  is  over.”  Says  the  King  in  reply, 
still  trembling,  “ I dread  thunder  and  iightning  much ; but  I am  more  afraid  of  you,  than  of  all  the 
thunder  in  heaven.” 
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hereafter,  passed  to  Elizabeth,  great  grand-dangher  of  Peter  de  Montfort,  who  became 
the  wife  of  Baldwyn  de  Freville.  For  Peter,  marrying  Alice,  daughter  of  Henry  de 
Audley,  had  issue  by  her,  three  sons,  Peter,  William,  and  Robert. 

This  last  Peter  had  a son  John,  who  is  the  John  de  Montfort,  spoken  of  in 
a former  page,  as  holding  the  Manor  of  Ashtead  of  Earl  Warenne. 

By  his  wife,  Alice,  daughter  of  William  de  la  Plaunche,  of  Haversham,  this  John 
de  Montfort  had  issue, — first,  a son,  John,  who  died  unmarried,  falling  in  fight,  in  the 
disastrous*  Battle  of  Bannockburn,  (“at  Striveling,”  says  Manning,  the  Surrey 
historian,  that  is,  at  Stirling , which  lies  near  to  Bannockburn)  on  Midsummer  day, 
1314. — Secondly,  Peter. 

This  Peter  was  in  holy  orders  at  the  time  of  his  brother’s  death ; but  upon  the 
occurrence  of  that  event,  succeeding  to  the  inheritance,  “ his  sacred  function  was 
dispensed  with,” — whatever  that  may  mean  : he  returned  to  the  world  ; was  knighted  ; 
had  summons  to  Parliament  from  the  first  to  the  twenty-third  of  Edward  III.  inclusive 
(1327  to  1350) ; and  married  Margaret,  daughter  of  the  Lord  Furnival,  by  whom  he 
had  an  only  son, — Guy. 

In  1358  Guy  married  Margaret  one  of  the  ten  daughters  of  Thomas  Beauchamp, 
third  Earl  of  Warwick.  “ Soon  afterwards,”  says  Manning,*  “ there  was  an  estate 
tail  made  of  the  Castle  and  Manor  of  Beldesert,  and  other  lands  in  the  Counties 
of  Warwick,  Nottingham,  Rutland,  and  Surrey,  whereby,  for  want  of  issue  of  the 
said  marriage,  they  were,  after  the  decease  of  Peter,  to  remain  to  the  said  Earl,  and 
Catherine  his  wife,  and  the  heirs  of  the  Earl.” 

Guy  died  without  issue;  whereupon  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  in  13G2,  settled  his 
estate  in  reversion  on  his  own  sons, — Thomas,  (who  became  the  fourth  Earl) ; and 
William,  created  by  writ,  Lord  Bergavenny,  in  1390. 

Peter  de  Montfort,  surviving  his  son  Guy,  lived  on  till  1370,  in  which  year  he 
deceased  without  any  legitimate  issue.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  Earl  of 
Warwick  took  possession  of  the  Surrey  estates. 

But  Death  was  busy  likewise  in  taking  possession.  The  Earl  himself  was  called 
out  of  this  world  a few  months  afterwards  (November  13th),  and  the  usual  inquisition 
being  taken  at  his  decease,  he  was  declared  to  be  seised  of  the  Manors  of  “ Nywegate” 
(Newdegate)  “and  Aslited.”f 


* Manning’s  History  of  Surrey.  S.  V.  “ Newdegate.”  Vol.  ii.  p.  170. 

t By  a deed  dated  at  Warwick,  15th  July,  1363,  he  had  conveyed  Ashtead  and  Newdegate  to  John 
Beckingham,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  others;  which,  by  another  deed  inrolled  in  Chancery  in  1370,  he 
further  released  to  them.  The  manors  were  held  of  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  by  the  service  of  one  marc  per 
annum,  and  were  valued  at  fifty  pounds. — See  Manning’s  Surrey,  S.  V.  Newdegate. 
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Thomas,  fourth  Earl  of  Warwick  succeeded ; and  there  is  evidence  that  he  presented 
to  the  Church  of  Ashtead  in  1376,  and  again  in  1382;  but  in  the  latter  year, 
Sir  Baldwyn  Freville  claimed  and  recovered  the  Manor  of  Ashtead,  and  probably 
that  of  Newdegate  also. 

Before  proceeding  further,  it  seems  necessary  (for  reasons  which  will  be  seen 
presently)  to  speak  of  this  race  of  Freville.  According  to  Dugdale,  it  first  rises  into 
notice  in  Cambridgeshire,  and  the  name  seems  rather  to  imply  a Norman  than  a 
Saxon  origin.  In  that  district  it  became  a family  of  great  eminence  for  several 
generations,  though  only  one  of  its  members, — (we  are  following  the  same  authority), 
received  summons  to  Parliament,  as  a Baron. 

The  first  of  the  race,  of  whom  anything  certain  is  known,  was  one  Baldwyn 
de  Freville,  who  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  (1230)  obtained  the  wardship  of  Lucia, 
daughter  of  Richard  de  Scalers, — (those  were  days  in  which  even  widows  were  often 
compelled  to  pay  a heavy  price  for  the  privilege  of  fixing  their  own  time  for  a second 
marriage), — and  soon  afterwards  made  her  his  wife. 

It  was  the  grandson  of  this  Baldwyn,  who,  (in  consequence  of  the  perpetual 
recurrence  of  that  Christian  name  in  the  family,  through  several  generations),  may,  for 
convenience  sake,  be  called  Baldwryn  I.  Alexander  Freville,  who  had  summons  to 
Parliament  in  1327, — the  first  year  of  Edward  III., — as  a Peer  of  the  Realm,  he 
having  been  engaged  in  all  the  Scottish  Wars,  during  the  reigns  of  the  two 
preceding  Edwards. 

His  wife  Joan  was  a great  heiress,  being  daughter  of  Ralph,  Lord  Cromwell,* * * § 
and  Mazera,  one  of  the  heiresses  of  Sir  Philip  Marmyon, | as  also  of  Isabel,  daughter 
and  co-heiress  of  Hugh  de  Ivilpeck.§  Through  her,  Alexander  Freville  obtained, 
besides  other  large  estates,  Tamworth  Castle,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Mannions. 

It  is  probable  that  two  of  the  much-mutilated  tombs,  with  superincumbent  effigies, 
still  remaining  in  Tamworth  Castle,  are  memorials  of  Frevilles.  In  Dugdale’s  time 
(1640)  one  of  these  tombs,  (that  with  two  effigies  upon  it)  was  in  a far  more  perfect 


* Haldoenus  was  Lord  of  Cromwell,  County  of  Notts,  at  the  Conquest.  Prom  him  descended,  a 
Ralph  Cromwell,  a warrior,  who  lived  in  the  days  of  Edward  I.  His  second  wife  was  Mazera  Marmyon, 
whose  only  child  Joan,  above-mentioned,  became  the  wife  of  Alexander,  Baron  de  Freville. 

f Robert  Marmyon,  Lord  of  Fontenay  in  Normandy,  came  over  with  William  I.,  who  made  him  a 
grant  of  the  Castle  of  Tamworth,  and  the  adjacent  territory.  This  transaction  was  recorded  in  stained 
glass,  in  a window  in  Tamworth  Church,  and  still  existed  in  the  time  of  Dugdale,  who  gives  an  engraving 
of  it  at  p.  823,  of  his  Antiquities  of  Warwickshire,  where  also,  pp.  820  and  822,  will  be  found  the 

Marmion  and  Freville  pedigree,  and  the  tombs  as  then  existing. 

§ Of  Ivilpeck  Castle,  County  of  Hereford. 
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state  than  it  is  at  present,  and  he  gives  an  engraving  of  it  (p.  822)  in  his  History 
of  Warwickshire.  It  hears  no  inscription,  but  Leland,  the  Antiquary,  in  his  Itinerary 
(Vol.  iv.  p.  189)  observes,  “there  be  divers  fayre  Tombs  of  Noblemen  and  Women, 
in  the  Este  Parte  of  this  Collegiate  Churche,  whereof  one  is  of  the  Frevilles ; and  his 
Christen  Name,  as  some  say,  was  Balduinus;  he  was  Lorde  of  Tamworth  Castle.” — 
If  this  be  so,  the  persons  represented  may  be  the  first  Sir  Baldwyn,  who  was  Lord 
of  the  Castle,  (born  in  1292  ; died  in  1343) ; and  his  wife  Elizabeth. 

To  Joan,  the  Marmion  heiress,  wife  of  Alexander  Freville,  (he  died  in  1328,  his 
widow  surviving  till  1340),  another  much-mutilated  tomb,  uninscribed,  is  thought 
to  refer.* 

Be  this  as  it  may,  Frevilles  were  Lords  of  Tamworth  Castle  for  six  generations, 
and  certainly  were  commemorated  both  in  the  windows,  and  on  the  floor  of  its  Church. 

Alexander,  Baron  de  Freville,  Lord  of  Tamworth  Castle,  died  in  1328,  leaving 
an  only  son,  the  second  Baldwyn,  (born  in  1292,  and  died  in  1343),  of  whom  we  know 
no  more  than  that  by  his  wife  Elizabeth  (her  surname  has  not  been  ascertained), 
he  had  an  only  son, — born  in  1317,  whom  he  named  after  himself. 

This  Baldwyn  Freville,  the  third  of  the  name, — (Lord  of  Tamworth  Castle,  made 
a Knight  in  1352,  and  dying  in  1375), — was  thrice  married;  and  it  is  through  his 
first  marriage  that  the  Frevilles  became  possessors  of  the  Manor  of  Ashtead. 

It  has  been  seen  that  the  first  John  de  Montfort  had  two  sons,  John,  and  Peter. 
But  he  had  also  two  daughters,  Elizabeth ; and  Maud  who  married  Bartholomew 
de  Sudley. 

Elizabeth  de  Montfort  was  the  first  wife  of  Sir  Baldwyn  Freville.  His  second 
(1361)  was  Ida  Clinton, — probably  of  the  Clintons  of  Maxtoke  Castle,— a Lady 
of  Honour  to  Queen  Philippa.  His  third  (1372)  was  Joan,  daughter  of  Lord 
Strange  of  Ivnockyn. 

A distinguished  warrior,  and  high  in  favour  with  the  Black  Prince,  whom  he 
accompanied  to  France,  Sir  Baldwyn  was  “for  his  approved  fidelity,  and  service,” 
made  by  him,  in  1364,  Seneschal  of  Saintongef  and  Gascony  for  life.  In  1367 
he  was  of  the  expedition  with  the  Black  Prince  into  Spain,  in  behalf  of  Peter 
the  Cruel,  and  at  the  Battle  of  Naiara,  fought  in  the  Prince’s  battalion.^  After 


* Palmer’s  History  of  Tamworth,  p.  301. 

f Saintogne,  according  to  modern  spelling,  was  till  1780,  a Province  lying  between  Poitou  and  Guyenne. 

I His  name  occurs  in  almost  all  the  skirmishes  and  battles  which  took  place  in  France,  especially  on> 
the  occasion  when  Sir  John  Chandos  was  so  unfortunately  slain. — See  Barnes’s  History  of  Edward  ILL, 
B,  4,  pp.  72 3,  703,  704,  770,  784,  804,  815,  818,  832;  and  Clifford’s  Tixall,  p.  200. 
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the  withdrawal  of  the  Black  Prince  to  England,  in  consequence  of  his  declining 
health,  Sir  Baldwyn  continued  to  reside  on  the  Continent,  and  it  is  to  he  presumed, 
saw  little  or  nothing  of  Ashtead. 

By  Elizabeth  de  Montfort  he  had  a son  and  heir, — another  Baldwyn,  who,  at 
the  time  of  his  father’s  death,  in  1375,  was  a man  of  four  and  twenty,  and  a Knight. 

This  Baldwyn,  the  fourth , however,  two  and  twenty  years  before,  and  being 
then  in  the  third  year  of  his  age, — (whether  he  was  overhead  and  ears  in  love 
the  Chroniclers  have  not  deposed),  was  espoused  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  John 
Botetourt,  of  Weorley  Castle,  in  the  County  of  Worcester.  Dugdale  intimates  that 
the  lady  was  as  young  as  the  gentleman,  and  that  she  died  in  her  childhood ; * 
whereupon,  the  family  arrangement  which  devised  the  first  union,  being  intolerant 
of  disappointment,  was  not  allowed  to  fall  through,  (Sir  John  had  six  daughters), 
and  in  due  time,  Sir  John  Baldwyn  was  not  only  espoused,  but  wedded  to  Joyce 
(Jocosa)  the  younger  sister  of  Elizabeth,  “who  brought,”  says  Dugdale,  “a  fail- 
estate  to  the  family;”  for,  upon  the  death  of  her  only  brother,  she  is  alleged 
to  have  been  her  father’s  heir.f 

It  was  this  Baldwyn  de  Freville  who  exhibited  his  claim  to  be  the  King’s  Champion 
on  the  day  of  the  Coronation  of  Richard  II.,  1377,  as  being  Lord  of  Tamworth 
Castle.  But  Sir  John  Dymoke,  who  disputed  the  claim,  carried  it  by  judgment 
of  the  Constable  and  Earl  Marshal  of  England,  as  being  Lord  of  the  Manor  of 
Scrivelsby,  which  appeared  to  be  held  by  that  service ; and  that  the  Marmyons 
enjoyed  that  office  as  owners  of  Scrivelsby,  and  not  of  Tamworth  Castle.  There 
is  no  need  to  revive  this  dead  controversy.  This  much  is  quite  clear,  that  the 
Marmyons, — to  use  the  words  of  Camden,  in  his  Britannia,  “had  been  the  hereditary 
Champions  of  Normandy,  and  performed  that  service  at  the  Coronation  of  the  Dukes.” 
The  Castle  of  Tamworth  w-as  undoubtedly  held  by  this  service.  There  are  plenty 
of  existing  records  to  prove  that.  But  in  the  judgment  of  the  very  able  historian 
of  Tamworth,  (Dr.  Palmer,  1815)  the  Scrivelsby  estate  was  held  by  the  same 
service.— At  the  Coronation  of  Henry  IV.,  (October  13th,  1399)  the  privilege  was 
again  conceded  to  the  Dymokes  “ for  that  time,” — not  impossibly  in  consequence 
of  the  Frevilles  having  been  involved  in  a charge  of  treason.  It  is  true  that  the 


* He,  however,  supposes  her  to  have  been  espoused  five  or  six  years  later,  not.  in  1349,  but  1354. 

t The  Botetourt  pedigree  will  he  found  in  Banks’s  Baronage,  Vol.  ii.  p.  54.  The  only  son,  and  1m 
son  died  in  Sir  John’s  lifetime.  Of  the  daughters,  one  was  Abbess  of  Poles  worth,  and  another  a Nun 
at  Elstow : but  there  was  an  Alice,  who  came  before  Joyce,  and  was  a married  woman,  and  Catherine 
(married  also),  who  was  the  youngest  of  the  family. 
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FREVILLES. 


Sir  Baldwyn  of  that  day  had  received  a free  pardon  from  the  King,  in  a Patent,, 
dated  from  Clifton  Campville,  in  the  preceding  year ; but  the  fact  remains  that  the 
Championship  has  remained  in  the  Dymoke  family  ever  since. 

Sir  Baldwyn  Freville  {the  fourth ) was  the  father,  by  Joyce  Botetourt,  of  one  son, 
another  Baldwyn,  and  of  three  daughters.  He  died  in  1387.*  His  widow  found 
another  husband,  Sir  Adam  de  Peshall,  but  by  him  she  had  no  family.  And  she  died 
in  1420,  surviving  her  only  son. 

He,  the  fifth  Sir  Baldwyn,  was  nineteen  years  of  age  when  his  father  departed 
this  life;  and  in  the  year  following,  (1388)  he  married  Joan,  the  daughter  of  Sir 
Thomas  Greene.f  He  only  lived  to  the  age  of  twenty-three,  and  dying  in  1401, 
left  an  infant  son,  the  last,  and  sixth  Baldwyn  Freville.  He  too,  was  short-lived,  for 
he  deceased  at  the  early  age  of  nineteen,  “ upon  the  Thursday,  of  the  third  week 
in  Lent,  1418,”  and  being  unmarried,  his  three  sisters,  (who  were  older  than  himself), 
became  his  heirs. 

These  ladies  were, 

I.  Elizabeth,  who  became  the  wife  of  Thomas,  second  son  of  William,  Lord 
Ferrers  of  Groby  : 

II.  Joyce,  the  wife  of  Sir  Roger  Aston,  to  whom,  at  her  death  in  1447,  she 
bequeathed  her  reversions : and 

III.  Margaret,  married  first  to  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby  of  Wollaston,  in  Nottingham- 
shire ; and,  secondly,  to  Sir  Richard  Bingham,  one  of  the  Justices  of  the 
Court  of  King’s  Bench. 


* It  is  stated  by  Duo-dale  (Hist.  War.  804)  that  in  1377,  Thomas,  Earl  of  Warwick,  conveyed  certain 
estates  to  Sir  Baldwyn  Freville,  and  Sir  Thomas  Boteler,  “the  right  heirs  to  Montfort’s  lands.” — Never- 
theless, it  would  appear,  that  five  years  after  this  conveyance,  the  Earl  presented  to  Ashtead.  Yet  Sir 
Baldwyn  dispossessed  the  Earl’s  clerk,  and  presented  another,  who  kept  possession,  which  looks  as  if  there 
were  some  circumstance  connected  with  the  passage  of  the  Surrey  estates,  which  has  not  come  down 
to  us  : else  it  w’ould  seem  that  each  party  attempted  to  retain  an  Advowson  which  did  not  belong  to  him. 
So  much  as  this,  however,  is  already  ascertained,  that  the  Manor  of  Ashtead  passed  in  direct  succession 
from  father  to  son,  through  three  generations  of  Frevilles. 

“ On  the  partition  of  the  lands  of  Sir  John  de  Montfort  in  1385,  to  which  Sir  Baldwyn  Freville  was 
heir  in  his  mother’s  right,  jointly  with  Sir  Thomas  Boteler,  Knight,  he  had  assigned  to  him  the  Manor 
of  Ashtead  in  Surrey;  Gunthorpe  and  Lowdham,  in  the  County  of  Nottingham;  and  the  reversion 
of  the  Manors  of  Henley,  (in  Arden)  Beldesert,  and  Hazelholt,  in  Warwickshire.” — Palmer’s  History 
of  Tamworth,  p.  359. 

| Sir  Henry  Greene  of  Norton,  near  Towcester,  (County  of  Northampton)  was  Chief  Justice 
of  England. — (See  Brydges’  Northampton,  Vol.  ii.  p.  246.)  ilis  grand-daughter  was  the  wife  of  Sir 
Baldwyn  Freville.  The  eldest  branch  of  the  family  ended  in  Sir  Thomas  Greene,  who  died  1506, 
(twenty-second  of  Henry  YU.,)  leaving  two  daughters,  Anne,  married  to  Lord  Vaax  of  Harrowden  ; and 
Maud,  wife  of  Sir  Thomas  Parr,  and  mother  of  Queen  Katharine  Parr. 
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Upon  the  partition,  in  1423,  of  the  estates  of  which  the  last  Sir  Baldwyn  Freville 
died  seized,  the  Castle  and  Manor  of  Tamworth,  with  other  property,  fell  to  Thomas 
Ferrers.  A fourth  part  of  the  Manor  of  Ashtead,  and  other  estates,  to  Hugh 
Willoughby.  And  the  Manors  of  Ashtead  (except  as  above)  and  Newdegate,  in 
Surrey:  Bichnor,  County  of  Worcester:  Yatesbury,  County  of  Wilts  : Pinley,  within 
the  Liberties  of  Coventry,  and  the  Moiety  of  the  Manor  of  Henley-in-Arden,  with 
the  Manor  and  Castle  of  Beldesert,  County  of  Warwick,  and  Advowson  of  the  Church 
of  Preston,  near  Henley-in-Arden,  to  Sir  Roger  Aston,  husband  of  Joyce  de  Freville. 

The  reader’s  notice  has  already  been  called  to  the  curious  coincidence  that  Ashtead 
and  Castle  Rising,  having  been  for  a while  in  the  hands  of  one  owner, — then 
having  separate  possessors  for  many  centuries, — were  again  re-united,  and  have 
now  (1872)  the  same  owner.  It  is,  therefore,  not  unworthy  of  remark,  in  connexion 
with  the  history  of  the  succession  of  property  in  the  Manor  of  Ashtead,  that,  but 
for  the  division  which  separated  Ashtead  from  the  Tamworth  Estates,  as  mentioned 
above,  the  Manor  of  Elford  might, — four  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  as  now, 
have  been  in  the  hands  of  one  individual, — the  present  possessor  of  all  three 
estates;  for  the  grandson  of  Elizabeth  Ferrers,  (see  the  pedigree)  heiress  of  Ashtead 
and  Tamworth,  was  the  husband  of  Maud,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir  John  Stanley 
of  Elford. 

Dry  and  wearisome  these  details  of  the  births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  of  forgotten 
De  Montforts  and  Frevilles!  Very  troublesome  to  work  out,  and,  when  worked  out, 
of  no  interest  to  any  one  but  a mere  genealogist!  For,  as  successive  Lords  of  the 
Manor  of  Ashtead,  they  have  left  no  mark  behind  them, — not  the  barest  outline 
of  what  they  were,  and  did,  which  the  imagination  of  a reader,  conversant  with 
the  history  of  the  eventful  times  in  which  they  lived,  might  try  to  fill  in  with  colours 
not  altogether  inappropriate  or  unnatural.  They  whose  privilege  it  has  been  to 
spend  happy  days  at  modern  Ashtead  long  to  know  something  of  the  domestic 
life  of  those  who  passed  their  days  in  the  old  Manorial  “ dwelling-house,”  amid 
woodland  glades,  and  breezy  downs.  Life  is  the  same  from  generation  to  generation, — • 
has  its  appointed  destinies  of  joy  and  sorrow,  its  experience  of  tender  mercies, 
and  purifying  discipline.  That  Llomestead,  under  all  phases  and  possessors,  has  had 
its  Providential  allotment  of  the  changes  and  chances  of  this  mortal  life.  Mirth 
has  gladdened ; Death  has  saddened  it.  And  because  its  in-dwellers,  each  in  his 
day,  had  the  same  chequered  existence  as  ourselves, — light  and  darkness,  gleams 
of  sunshine,  and  passing  storm, — a brief  or  a protracted  lifetime  ; because  they  looked 
out,  through  all  the  varying  seasons,  on  the  same  ranges  of  hill  and  valley  as 
we  do  now, — the  same  summer  haze  upon  the  forest ; the  same  glorious  sunsets 
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amid  those  western  paths ; the  same  heads  of  autumn  dew  stringing  the  gossamer 
with  pearls ; the  same  fringes  of  copse  glittering  with  rime  upon  a clear,  bright 
winter’s  morn ; — because  the  same  horizon  which  bounds  our  view  to-day  confined  their’s  ; 
because,  within  the  same  limits,  both  have  had  the  same  feelings  of  Home  ; because, 
in  short,  Nature,  Place,  and  Circumstance,  to  them  and  to  us,  have  had  many  a 
parallel,  and  much  in  common,  we  feel  that  if  we  are  to  know  anything  about  them 
we  should  like  to  know  more.  The  lives  of  some,  at  any  rate,  may  have  been 
examples  which  it  would  have  been  good  for  us  to  contemplate.  Somewhere  among 
them  we  should  have  found  noble  qualities,  and  generous,  and  brave,  and  devoted 
hearts.  Wisdom,  and  Strength,  and  Justice,  and  Truth,  and  Purity ; Loveableness, 
and  Tenderness,  and  Gentleness;  Endurance,  and  Unselfishness,  and  Sweet  Content- 
ment, would  have  been,  perhaps,  more  common, — more  easy  to  find  in  those  simple, 
uni  usurious  ages,  than  in  our  own;  and  thus  the  light  shining  on  us  from  afar, 
might,  as  we  think,  have  benefited  us. 

But  this  is  not  all.  It  would  have  been  pleasant  to  re-people  the  Ashtead  of  the 
past  with  its  former  occupants.  What  were  its  inmates  in  their  daily  lives,  in 
their  families  and  friendships,  in  their  goings  out  and  their  comings  in,  among  kinsfolk 
and  acquaintance  ? There,  no  doubt,  there  would  be  from  time  to  time,  bright  happy 
races  of  innocent  children ; there  the  tranquil  devotedness  of  wedded  love, — there 
the  gentle  decline  of  happy,  sanctified  old  age.  And,  now  and  then,  there  would 
be  loss  and  cross,  calamity  and  distress, — some  flower  of  the  flock,  some  light  of  the 
household  would  be  called  away  by  sudden  accident,  or  lingering  sickness, — manhood 
in  his  glorious  prime,  or  girlhood  in  her  first,  fresh  beauty.  So,  by  degrees,  families 
were  broken  up,  and  the  grave  and  oblivion  took  possession  of  those 

“*****  who  play’d 
Beneath  the  same  green  tree ; 

Whose  voices  mingled  as  they  pray’d 
Around  one  parent  knee  ! 


They  that  with  smiles  lit  up  the  hall, 
And  cheer’d  with  song  the  hearth — 
Alas ! for  love,  if  thou  wert  all, 

And  nought  beyond,  0 Earth  ! 


It  is  hopeless  to  attempt  to  regain  the  history  of  the  individuals  whose  names 
are  recorded  in  the  genealogy  of  the  race ; and  the  most  that  can  be  done  to 
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reproduce  the  general  aspects  of  private  life  ends,  for  the  most  part,  in  a vision 
of  men,  with 

“ Long  beards,  thriftless, 

Painted  hoods,  witless, 

Gay  coats,  graceless  : ” 


and  of  ladies  with  horned  head-dresses,  and  robes  which  must  have  encumbered 
them  at  every  step. 

And  the  result  is  hardly  more  encouraging,  when  we  try  to  ascertain  to  what 
extent  the  owners  and  heads  of  the  considerable  estates,  of  whom  we  have  to 
speak,  were  affected  by, — and  to  learn  what  part  they  bore  in, — the  events  which 
stamped  so  marked  a character  on  the  ages  in  which  they  lived. 

Those  lands  at  Ashtead,  for  instance,  which  John  de  Montfort  held  of  the 
Earl  of  Warenne, — was  it  his  title  to  them , which  the  stout  Earl  was  (in  common 
with  the  other  Barons),  required  by  Edward  I.  (then  newly  seated  on  his  throne) 
to  exhibit,  on  pain  of  fine,  or  forfeiture?  Was  it,  on  their  behalf,  that  he  drew 
a rusty  sword  from  its  scabbard,  and  gave  the  King’s  officials  the  answer  which 
{ aught  the  King  the  hazard  of  the  act  he  was  attempting,  “ By  this  it  w7as  that  my 
forefathers  won  their  lands,  and  this  is  the  title  by  which  I mean  to  keep  them  ? ” 

When  Earl  Warenne  was  Governor  of  Scotland,  and  Wallace  was  fighting  for 
the  liberties  of  his  Country,  which  of  the  De  Montfort  race  of  Ashtead  were  among 
the  English  Warriors,  and  how7  did  they  comport  themselves? 

Edward  II.  and  Gaveston, — his  Queen,*  and  Mortimer, — Blacklow  Hill,  and 
Berkeley  Castle, — Edward  III.,  and  Philippa  of  Hainault, — Cre§§y  and  Poictiers, 
and  the  Black  Prince, — Wat  Tyler  and  John  Wyclyff, — Owen  Glendower  and  Harry 
Hotspur, — the  fights  at  Shrewsbury,  and  Agincourt,  what  visions  do  not  such  names 
call  up? — News,  in  those  days,  was  long  even  in  passing  from  city  to  city;  when 
tidings  of  such  events  as  those  enumerated  above,  reached  the  manor  house  at 


* It  will  he  remembered  in  connexion  with  a place,  of  which  not  unfrequent  mention  will  be  made 
hereafter,  that  after  the  ignominious  death  of  Mortimer,  and  Isabella’s  deposition  from  all  authority,  this 
abandoned  Frenchwoman  (she  was  daughter  of  Philip  the  fair)  was  a nominal  prisoner  at  Castle  Rising 
for  about  30  years, — (nominal,  for  she  certainly  resided,  when  she  pleased,  at  Hertford  Castle,  and 
frequently  received  Edward  III.,  and  Philippa,  as  her  guests.)  Rising,  however,  was  her  chief  residence; 
and  there  she  died  in  1358,  and  was  buried  at  the  Grey  Friar’s  Church  in  London.  Upon  her  death, 
Castle  Rising  was  inherited  by  her  grandson  the  Black  Prince,  who,  dying  18  years  afterwards,  it  fell 
to  Richard  II.,  and  ultimately,  after  passing  through  many  hands,  was  granted  by  Henry  VIII.  to 
Thomas  Howard,  Duke  of  Norfolk. 
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Ashtead,  how  were  its  inmates  affected  by  them?  Were  there  those  there  who  had 
a personal  interest  in  them?  Were  there  those  whom  wars  bereaved, — whom  civil 
strifes  compromised  or  imperilled, — whom  religious  controversies  perplexed? — If  of 
things  like  these  we  possessed  any  such  records,  as  would  enable  us  to  put 
life  into  the  dry  bones  of  a genealogical  tree,  or  to  resuscitate  the  old  dead  past, 
we  should  not  fear  but  that  we  should  carry  the  reader  with  us. 

But  it  may  not  be. — It  is  the  eternal  Law  of  Providence,  that  a state  of  things 
which  has  once  passed  away,  shall  never  be  reproduced.  And  not  this  only,  but 
that  no  attempt  to  picture  it, — however  minute  and  elaborate  the  collected  details 
may  be,  shall  be  really  successful ; — the  view,  as  you  look  at  it,  breaks  up  into 
fragments,  and  dissolves  away  into  something  totally  different.  History, — even  its 
most  vivid  word-painting  by  a master-hand, — never  so  much  as  attains  the  dignity 
of  a galvanized  corpse ; at  best,  it  is  but  the  cleverly  articulated  bones  of  a ghastly 
skeleton.  Sir  Robert  Walpole’s  estimate  of  history,  (and  especially  of  those  popular 
histories  which  are  written  with  a strong  bias  for  political  purposes)  was  a very 
tolerably  fair  one. 

We  have  now  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  Ashtead  Manor  as  possessed  by  the 
Staffordshire  Family  of  Aston  for  the  century  between  1453  and  1543.  But  this  will' 
not  detain  us  long,  for  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  they  ever  resided  at  Ashtead, 
or  had  more  connexion  with  it  than  drawing  their  rents  therefrom. 

They  were  holding  a high  place  among  the  gentry  of  their  native  country,  and 
had  various  public  duties  to  discharge  there,  which  might  excuse  them  from  even 
making  frequently  such  long,  weary,  and  perilous  journeys,  as,  in  those  days,  the 
passage  from  Staffordshire  to  Surrey, — from  Heywood,  or  Leigh,  to  Ashtead,  would 
involve.* 

Sir  Roger  Aston,  the  husband  of  Joyce  Freville,  was  High  Sheriff  of  Staffordshire 
in  142G,  and  again  in  1431.  By  his  marriage  he  had  a daughter,  Joan,  married 
to  Sir  Roger  Draycot,  Knight  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre : and  an  only  son,  Robert. 
Sir  Roger  Aston  died  in  1447. 


* At  the  time  of  his  marriage  to  Joyce  Freville,  Sir  Roger  Aston  held  lands  in  Heywood,  Hixon, 
Longdon,  Brocton,  Ilandsacre,  and  King’s  Bromley ; at  Hints  also,  and  Leigh,  in  which  latter  place 
Park  Hall  was  the  family  residence,  till  they  became  possessors  of  Tixall.  The  old  mansion  no  longer 
exists;  hut  the  farm-house  erected  on  its  site  is  surrounded  by  a moat,  crossed  by  a bridge  of  stone,  and 
approached  through  a handsome  iron  gate-way.  In  the  windows  are  preserved  a few  relics  of  stained 
glass, — armorial  bearings  of  the  Astons,  with  their  early  quarterings.  At  least,  unless  the  writer’s 
memory  fails  him,  such  was  the  state  of  things  not  a great  many  years  ago.  But,  in  the  interval,  there 
is  interposed,  to  cloud  his  reminiscences  of  Leigh,  an  irreparable  bereavement  there,  and  a never-absent 
sorrow. 
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His  son,  Sir  Roger,  was  High  Sheriff  of  Staffordshire  in  1452.  He  married 
Isabella,  daughter  of  Sir  William  Brereton,  of  Brereton  in  Cheshire.  She  bore 
him  one  son,  who  succeeded  him,  and  two  daughters.  The  eldest  of  these  daughters, 
Isabella,  became  the  wife  of  Richard  Bagot  of  Blithfield,  the  ancestor  of  another 
Richard  Bagot,  (of  whom  hereafter),  the  father  of  the  Honourable  Mary  Howard, 
the  present  (1872)  possessor  the  of  Ashtead  Estate,  after  its  many  changes  of  owners. 
The  second  daughter,  Petronilla,  married  Richard  Biddulph  of  Biddulph,  County 
of  Stafford.  Sir  Robert  Aston  died  in  the  seventh  year  of  Edward  IV.,  14G7. 

His  only  son,  John  Aston,  Esq.,  Sheriff  of  the  Counties  of  Stafford  and  Warwick 
in  1476,  and  1483,  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John  Delves,  of  Doddington, 
Countv  of  Chester,  Esq.  He  deceased  in  1483, — the  father  of  a large  family,  two 
sons,  and  ten  daughters.  The  daughters  were  all  married, — chiefly  among  the  gentry 
of  Staffordshire, — into  the  families  of  Okeover,  Kinnersley,  Wolseley,  Basset,  Blount, 
Colwich,  and  the  like.  Of  the  two  sons,  Richard,  the  younger,  died  without  issue  : 
the  elder,  John,  succeeded  his  father,  in  the  first  year  of  Richard  III. 

Sir  John  Aston  was  made  a Knight  of  the  Bath  (1501),  at  the  Marriage  of  Prince 
Arthur,  eldest  son  of  King  Henry  VII.  He  accompanied  King  Henry  VIII.  in  his 
expedition  into  Brittany,  and  was  at  the  Sieges  of  Terouenne  and  Tournay  in  1513. 
For  his  conduct  and  bravery  at  the  “Battle  of  the  Spurs,”  (when  the  Duke  de 
Longueville  wTas  defeated,  and  the  French  Cavalry  made  so  speedy  a flight  as  to  win 
that  designation  of  the  fight,  from  their  victors),  he  was  made  a Knight  Banneret, 
by  the  King,  on  the  field  (1513.)  He  was  Sheriff  of  Staffordshire  in  1500  ; and  again 
in  1508,  and  1513 ; of  Leicestershire,  and  Warwickshire  also,  in  1510.  His  wife 
■was  Joan,  grand-daughter  of  Chief  Justice  Littleton, — daughter  of  Sir  William 
Littleton,  from  wdiom  she  inherited  Tixall,  as  from  her  mother,  Wanlip,  and  other 
property  in  Leicestershire.  Sir  John  Aston  departed  this  life  in  1523,*  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  Sir  Edward,  the  builder  of  the  grand  mansion  at  Tixall, 


* Sir  John  Aston  lies  buried  with  his  wife,  in  the  Church  at  Leigh,  where  a tomb  of  alabaster,  once 
enriched  with  gilding  and  colours,  was  erected  to  their  memory.  The  effigies  on  the  top,  in  the  usual 
recumbent  attitude,  represent  Sir  John  in  complete  armour, — the  lady  in  the  costume  of  the  time.  The 
south  side  of  the  tomb  is  attached  to  the  wall  of  the  Church : on  the  north  side  are  six  niches,  with  two 
figures  in  each.  At  the  head  are  three  niches,  with  two  figures  in  each.  At  the  foot  three  also,  each 
occupied  by  an  angel  supporting  a shield  with  armorial  bearings.  Round  the  verge,  runs  this  inscription  : 

Hie  jacent  corpora  Domini  Johannis  Aston  Militis,  et  Dominse  Johannse, 
uxoris  ejus,  qui  quidem  Dominus  Johannes  obiit  decimo  octavo  die  Mensis  Maii, 

Anno  Domini  1523.  Et  prsedicta  Domina  Johanna  obiit — die  Mensis — Anno 
Dom.  15 — . 

The  stone  is  so  worn  that  it  is  uncertain  whether  the  word  given  above  as  “Maii,”  is  not  “ Martii.” 
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of  which  the  beautiful  gate-house  is  now  the  only  relic.  This,  however,  was  erected 
by  Sir  Walter  Aston,  the  son  of  Edward,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.* 

With  Sir  Edward  Aston  ended  the  connexion  of  that  race  with  the  Manor 
of  Ashtead.  He  is  known  to  have  leased  it  in  1526,  and  to  have  presented  twice  in 
subsequent  years  to  the  Advowson  ; but  on  the  2nd  of  November,  1543,  he  exchanged, 
or,  as  one  writ  erf  alleges,  (who,  perhaps,  though  cognizant  of  the  circumstances, 
would  not  be  altogether  without  a very  excusable  bias  in  the  matter),  “ he  was  forced, 
on  the  dissolution  of  the  Religious  Houses,  by  King  Henry  VIII.,  to  take  Matherfield, 
or  Mayfield,  belonging  to  the  Priory  of  Tutbury ; the  Abbey  of  Hilton,  Bradnop, 
and  divers  other  Abbey  Lands,”  in  the  Counties  of  Stafford  and  Derby,  “in  exchange 
for  estates  at  Ashtead  in  Surrey,  and  other  places,  which  he  possessed  by  descent 
from  his  ancestors.”!  Sir  Edward,  moreover,  had  to  part  with  the  Advowson  of 
Ashtead,  and  to  make,  in  addition,  a money-payment  to  the  King,  amounting  to 
five  hundred  pounds. 

Leases  of  the  Manor  of  Ashtead  were  granted  by  Henry  VIII.,  and  Queen  Mary : 
and  in  1563  Queen  Elizabeth,  by  Letters  Patent,  gave  the  fee-simple  of  the  Manor 
and  demesnes  of  Ashtead  to  Henry  Fitz-Alan,  Earl  of  Arundel. 

The  fortunes  and  misfortunes  of  the  House  of  HOWARD,  whether  the  result  of  their 
own  errors,  or  of  the  iniquity  and  furious  passions  of  Henry  VIII.,  or  of  the  wretched 
intrigues  which  perpetually  surrounded  the  Throne  of  Elizabeth,  belong  to  the 
History  of  England,  and  have  been  told  so  often  and  so  ably,  that  they  need  not 
be  recounted  here,  except  in  reference  to  a simple  locality. 

Their  effect  upon  Ashtead  was,  that,  between  1563,  and  1603, — a period  of  only 
forty  years,  there  was  a constant  change  of  possessor,  through  one  disastrous  cause 
after  another,  as  the  following  brief  outline  of  events  will  show. 

Thomas,  third  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  only  escaped  execution  by  the  death 
of  Henry  VIII.  on  the  night  preceding  the  day  (January  29th,  1547)  on  which  the 
sentence  was  to  have  been  carried  out  against  him,  was  succeeded  by  his  grandson 
Thomas,  the  son  of  the  judicially-murdered  Henry,  Earl  of  Surrey. 

T1  i is  Thomas  married  for  his  first  wife,  Mary,  one  of  the  daughters  of  the  above- 


* A full  and  interesting  account  of  the  Astons,  from  which  most  of  the  circumstances  stated  above 
have  been  drawn,  will  be  found  in  Clifford’s  History  of  Tixall,  pp.  145,  280:  et  seq. 

t Sir  Thomas  Clifford. 

I The  statement  as  to  other  places  besides  Ashtead  is  confirmed  by  a note  in  Harwood’s  Erdeswick, 
j).  16.  These  lands  had  come  down  from  William  de  Maer,  who  lived  soon  after  the  Conquest,  and  had 
them  by  gift  from  “ Radulfus  filius  Willielmi  Camerarii.” — Hilton  Abbey  now  belongs  to  the  Iveele  estate. 
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named  Henry  Fitz-Alan,  Earl  of  Arundel ; and  by  her  had  a son  Philip, — (so  named 
after  his  godfather,  Philip  II. , of  Spain.)  This  lady  died  before  her  husband,  who, 
in  1570,  settled  the  Ashtead  property  on  himself, — with  divers  remainders, — and 
ultimately  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  his  heirs. 

This  Duke  was  also  beheaded  (June  2nd,  1572)  and  Earl  Philip  was  likely  to  have 
shared  his  fate,  having  been  attainted  in  1586.  But  he  was  spared  to  end  his  days 
(November  9th,  1695)  in  the  Tower,  after  a long  imprisonment, — leaving  behind  him 
a son, — by  name  Thomas. 

The  Tudors,  however,  had,  by  this  time  nearly  run  their  race,  and  England  was 
to  be  delivered  from  their  tyrannies.  In  March  (24th)  1603,  Elizabeth  ended  her 
days  in  the  deep  misery  which  she  had  prepared  for  herself,  and  James  I.,  immediately 
on  his  accession,  caused  this  Thomas  (seventh  in  descent  from  John  Howard,  first 
Duke  of  Norfolk  of  that  name),  who  was  only  called  Lord  Maltravers,  (and  that, 
by  courtesy),  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  to  be  restored  in  blood,  and  to  the 
Earldoms  of  Arundel  and  Surrey : and,  in  the  year  following,  granted  him,  (together 
with  Arundel  Castle,  and  other  family  estates  which  had  been  forfeited),  the  Manor 
of  Ashtead.  Moreover,  he  was  made  a Privy  Councillor  in  1607  ; and  elected 
Knight  of  the  Garter  in  1611. 

Thus,  at  length,  we  are  brought  into  modern  times, — at  any  rate  to  an  epoch 
when,  comparatively  speaking,  it  seems  possible  to  restore  to  our  knowledge,  with 
some  of  the  freshness  of  real  life,  those  whose  histories  we  are  endeavouring  to 
trace ; — to  realize  something  of  their  daily  existence  in  its  joys  and  sorrows, — both  of 
which  they  probably  outlived,  before  they  themselves  were  called  away.  And  after 
wading  through  dull  genealogical  details  for  centuries,  remembered  for  the  most 
part,  for  the  deeds  of  violence  and  wrong  which  characterized  them,  we  begin  to 
come  upon  men  whose  refinement,  and  loveable  qualities  call  up  the  feeling  so 
well  expressed  by  the  Author  of  the  Christian  Year : 

“ 0 who  can  tell  how  calm  and  sweet, 

Meek  Walton ! shews  thy  green  retreat, 

When  wearied  with  the  tale  thy  times  disclose, 

The  eye  first  finds  thee  out  in  thy  secure  repose.”* 


* Advent  Sunday.  The  Earl  of  Arundel  and  Izaak  Walton  were  so  far  cotemporaries,  that  they  were 
born  within  a year  of  each  other, — the  former  coming  into  the  world  in  1592,  and  the  latter  in  1593  : 
hut  Izaak,  happy  in 

“ -the  gallant  fisher’s  life .... 

Full  of  pleasures,  void  of  strife,” 

survived  the  Earl  by  seven  and  thirty  years,  living  on  till  1683. 

E 
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The  Earl  of  Arundel,  indeed,  from  the  necessities  of  rank  and  office,  was  forced 
to  take  a more  prominent  position  than  fell  to  Walton’s  lot,  and  for  many  years 
was  engaged  in  duties  at  Court  and  elsewhere,  which  must  have  ill  suited  his  quiet 
tastes.  The  lines  addressed  by  Charles  Cotton  to  his  friend  exhibit  a state  of  feeling 
which  the  Earl  would  have  reciprocated. 


“ Farewell  thou  busy  world  ! and  may 
We  never  meet  again : 

Here  I can  eat,  and  sleep,  and  pray, 

And  do  more  good  in  one  short  day, 

Than  he,  who  his  whole  age  out  wears 
Upon  the  most  conspicuous  theatres, 

Where  nought  but  vanity  and  vice  appears.... 
Lord!  would  men  let  me  alone; 

What  an  over-happy  one 

Shoidd  I think  myself  to  he, 

Might  I,  in  this  desert  place, 

Which  most  men  in  discourse  disgrace, 
Live  but  undisturb’d  and  free  ! 

Here  in  this  despis’d  recess, 

Would  I,  maugre  Winter’s  cold, 

And  the  Summer’s  worst  excess, 

Try  to  live  out,  to  sixty  full  years  old  ? 
And  all  the  while, 

Without  an  envious  eye 
On  any  thriving  under  Fortune’s  smile, 

Contented  live,  and  then, — contented  die  ! ” 


It  is  pleasant  to  turn  from  the  contemplation  of  the  Earl  of  Arundel  sitting  as 
High  Steward  at  the  Trial  of  Strafford,  as  the  dark  days  of  rebellion  and  civil  strife 
drew  on,  and  to  look  at  him  as  a noble  patron  of  Literature  and  Art, — the  accomplished 
scholar,— the  clever  linguist, — the  friend  of  Camden  and  Sodden,  of  Sir  Robert 
Cotton,  and  Sir  Henry  Spelman, — the  connoisseur,  of  sound  judgment  and  unquestioned 
taste,  in  Painting,  Sculpture,  and  Architecture.  It  was  Jus  Library,  which,  in  after 
times,  Evelyn  secured  for  the  Royal  Society ; * Jus  Collection  of  Ancient  Inscriptions 


* On  the  9th  of  January,  1GG7,  Evelyn  makes  this  entry  in  his  diary:  “To  the  Royal  Society,  which 
since  ye  sad  conflagration  were  invited  by  Mr.  Howard  to  sit  at  Arundel  House  in  the  Strand,  who,  at 
my  instigation,  likewise  bestowed  on  the  Society  that  noble  Library  which  his  grandfather  especially,  and 
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and  the  like,  which,  as  the  “ Arundelian  Marbles,”  were  obtained  for,  and  are  still 
cherished  in,  the  University  of  Oxford.* *  Such  a man,  with  his  princely  tastes  and 
expenditure,  but  of  modest,  peace-loving  ways,  was  little  fitted  for  the  turbulent  days 
of  sour  Puritanism,  and  regicidal  anarchy : and  as  the  signs  of  coming  confusion  and 
revolution  began  to  multiply,  he  was  glad  to  surrender  his  offices  at  Court,  and  to 
avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  of  escorting  to  a safer  home,  first,  Mary  of  Medicis, 
the  Queen  Mother  of  France,  who  had  been  a visitor  in  England ; and  then  Henrietta 
Maria,  and  her  daughter  the  Princess  Mary.  So  employed,  he  had  a fair  excuse  for 
“ quitting  his  native  Country  before  he  saw  it  ruined.”  Henceforth,  his  own  home, 
and  that  of  his  family  was  to  be  elsewhere.  He  quitted  England  in  1G4|  never  to  see 
it  more.  Parting  with  his  Countess  at  Antwerp,  and  taking  two  grandsons  as 
companions,  he  started  for  Spa,  in  the  hope  of  recruiting  there  his  failing  health. 
But  sore  troubles  fell  on  him  : one  of  his  grandsons  became  lunatic  ; the  other  became 
a Dominican  Friar.  In  his  bereavement,  ho  was  joined  by  a third  grandson,  in  whom 
he  found  much  comfort ; but,  after  wandering  about  in  the  restlessness  of  sorrow, 


his  ancestors  had  collected.  This  gentleman  had  so  little  inclination  to  bookes,  that  it  was  the  preservation 
of  them  from  embezzlement.” — again,  years  afterwards,  August  29th,  1678,  he  thus  writes : “ I was 
called  to  London,  to  wait  upon  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  having,  at  my  sole  request,  bestowed  the 
Arundelian  Library  on  the  Royal  Society,  sent  to  me  to  take  charge  of  the  bookes,  and  remove  them, 
onely  stipulating  that  I would  suffer  the  Herauld’s  Chief  Officer,  Sir  William  Dugdale,  to  have  such 
of  them  as  concern’d  Herauldry,  and  the  Marshall’s  Office,  Bookes  of  Armorie,  and  Genealogies,  the 
Duke  being  Earl  Marshall  of  England.  I procur’d  for  our  Society,  besides  printed  bookes,  neere  100 
MSS.,  some  in  Greeke,  of  greate  concernment.  The  printed  bookes,  being  of  the  oldest  impressions  are 
not  the  lesse  valuable ; I esteem  them  almost  equal  to  MSS. — Amongst  them  are  most  of  the  Fathers 
printed  at  Basil,  before  the  Jesuits  abus’d  them  with  their  Expurgatory  Indexes  : there  is  a noble  MS. 
of  1 iti’uvius.  Many  of  these  bookes  had  been  presented  by  Popes,  Cardinals,  and  greate  persons,  to  the 
Earls  of  Arundel,  and  Dukes  of  Norfolk;  and  the  late  magnificent  Earl  of  Arundel  bought  a noble 
Librarie  in  Germanie,  which  is  in  this  Collection.  I shoulde  not,  for  the  honoure  I bear  the  family,  have 
persuaded  the  Duke  to  part  with  them,  had  I not  seene  how  negligent  he  was  of  them,  suffering  the 
Priests,  and  everybody  to  carry  away,  and  dispose  of  what  they  pleas’d,  so  that  abundance  of  rare  things 
are  irrecoverably  gone.” 

* “September  7th,  1667.  To  London,  with  Mr.  Henry  Howard  of  Norfolk,  of  whom  I obtained  the 
gifte  of  his  Arundelian  Marbles,  those  celebrated  and  famous  inscriptions,  Greeke  and  Latine,  gather’d 
with  so  much  cost  and  industrie  from  Greece,  by  his  illustrious  grandfather,  the  magnificent  Earle  of 
Arundel,  my  noble  friend  whilst  he  liv’d.  When  I saw  these  precious  monuments  miserably  neglected, 
and  scatter’d  up  and  downe  about  the  garden,  and  other  parts  of  Arundel  House,  and  how  exceedingly 
the  corrosive  aire  of  London  impair’d  them,  I procur’d  him  to  hestow  them  on  the  University  of  Oxford. 
This  he  was  pleas’d  to  grant  me,  and  now  gave  me  the  key  of  the  gallery,  with  leave  to  mark  all  these 
stones,  urns,  altars,  &c.,  and  whatever  I found  had  inscriptions  on  them,  that  were  not  statues.  This  I 
did,  and  getting  them  removed,  and  pil’d  together,  with  those  which  were  incrusted  in  the  garden  walls, 
I sent  immediately  letters  to  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  what  I had  procur’d,  and  if  they  esteem’d  it  a service 
to  the  University  (of  which  I had  been  a member)  they  would  like  order  for  their  transportation.” 

Further  entries  connected  with  the  Arundelian  Marbles  will  be  found  under  the  dates  of  October  8,  17, 
and  25;  and  July  13,  1669. 
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for  a while,  he  determined  to  set  his  face  towards  England.  And  he  commenced  his 
journey ; but  it  was  that  from  which  there  is  no  return : he  died,  suddenly,  at  last, 
at,  or  near  Padua,  on  the  fourth  of  October,  1646,  in  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

It  does  not  appear  to  be  known  for  how  long  a time  he  made  Ashtead  his  residence. 
It  is  only  an  odd  circumstance  which  directly  connects  him  with  it  as  having  lived 
there.  In  the  letter  of  John  Evelyn,  prefixed  to  Aubrey’s  Natural  History  and 
Antiquities  of  the  County  of  Surrey,  (February  8th,  167§)  the  following  passage 
occurs  : “ At  Ashtead  near  Ebisham,”  (Epsom)  “belonging  to  the  Right  Honourable 
the  Earl  Marshal,  are  found  a certain  huge  and  fleshy  Snail,  which  the  Italians 
call  Bavoli,  or  Drivelers,  brought  out  of  Italy,  propagated  here,  and  had  in  deliciis 
by  his  grand-father,  Thomas  Earl  of  Arundel,  &c.”  This  snail,  the  Helix  pomatia, 
is  still  found  plentifully  at  Ashtead,  and  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood ; but  seldom 
or  never,  except  upon  the  chalk,  or  oolithic  formations.  At  Ashtead  it  was,  no 
doubt,  introduced  as  Evelyn  says,  as  a dainty,  and  not,  as  popular  tradition  has  it, 
as  a cure  for  consumption.*  We  know,  for  certain,  that  about  the  year  1626,  the  Earl 
and  Countess  of  Arundel  had  a residence,  upon  compulsion,  at  East  Horsley,  which 


* This  large  fawn-coloured  shell,  encircled  with  two  or  three  faint,  reddish-brown  bands,  and  commonly 
known  as  the  “ apple,”  “ edible,”  or  “ vine  ” snail,  cannot  be  mistaken  for  any  of  our  indigenous  species. 
It  is  not  uncommon  in  France,  Switzerland,  Germany,  and  Italy. — The  Romans  seem  to  have  been  the 
discoverers  of  its  culinary  merits.  They  fattened  these  mollusca  in  sties,  and  dressed  them  in  a variety  of 
ways.  Nero,  (just  the  man  for  such  a repast ! ) had  them  first  fried,  and  then  g-rilled  on  a silver  gridiron. 
(Gray’s  Edition  of  Turton’s  Manual  of  British  Testacea,  pp.  136,  and  137.)  Mr.  Lovell  Reeve  (British 
Mollusks,  p.  01,  &c.)  says  that  the  Parisian  dealers  in  comestibles  commonly  exhibit  bowls  of  them  in 
their  shop-windows ; and  in  our  own  Country,  the  Earl  of  Arundel  was  not  their  only  admirer.  Ben 
Jonson  (“  Every  Man  in  his  Humour”)  alludes  to  a dish  of  them  as  a delicacy.  Lister  (Ilis  : Anim  : Angl : 
p.  Ill)  gives  a receipt  for  cooking  them.  “They  are  boiled  in  spring-water,  and  when  seasoned  with  oil, 
salt,  and  pepper,  make  a dainty  dish.” 

This  edible  snail  is  believed  to  have  been  introduced  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Newport  Pagnel,  Bucks, 
by  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  about  1630,  and  about  the  same  time  by  Lord  Stratton,  at  Kirby,  Northampton- 
shire. Whether  it  still  is  found  in  those  localities,  is  unknown  to  the  writer.  It  appears,  however,  to  be 
rather  more  fastidious  as  to  soil,  than  as  to  climate.  Chalk  or  limestone  seems  essential  to  it.  Some 
years  ago  the  writer  tried,  but  failed,  to  get  this  Helix  to  live  on  a gravelly  soil ; and  several  other 
instances  of  like  attempts,  and  failures,  are  recorded. 

Mr.  Reeve  mentions  (with  reference  to  its  efficacy  in  Phthisis),  that  a gentleman  with  whose 
circumstances  he  was  well  acquainted,  being  then,  as  was  supposed,  far  g-one  in  decline,  was  removed 
from  a manufactory,  to  a house  near  Box  Hill,  and  there  fed  (unconsciously)  on  the  mucilaginous  juice 
of  this  snail,  introduced  into  jellies,  gravies,  and  every  conceivable  form  of  nourishing  food.  That  is  to 
say,  they  gave  him  pure  air,  and  a highly  nutritious  diet.  The  man  recovered,  but  whether  through  the 
medicinal  qualities  of  the  Helix  pomatia  is  another  question. 

Dr.  Turton  states,  and  perhaps  thereby  introduces  us  to  the  most  valuable  quality  connected  with  this 
snail,  that,  “after  the  animal  has  been  extracted,  there  remains  at  the  bottom  of  the  shell,  a glairy, 
transparent  matter,  which  affords  one  of  the  best,  and  most  durable  cements  in  nature,  resisting  every 
degree  of  heat  and  moisture.” 
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was  afterwards  exchanged  for  closer  quarters  in  the  Tower  of  London.  The  imprison- 
ment, however,  was  of  no  long  duration.  Shortly  afterwards,  the  Earl  was  received 
again  at  Court,  and  by  degrees  was  re-admitted  to  the  King’s  favour. 

The  circumstances  were  these,  his  second  son,  Henry  Frederic,  Lord  Mowbray 
and  Maltravers,  having  barely  arrived  at  manhood,  had  married  the  Lady  Elizabeth, 
eldest  daughter  of  Esme  Stuart,  Duke  of  Lennox.  It  is  intimated  by  Collins,  (s.  v. 
Norfolk),  that  the  Duchess  of  Lennox,  and  the  Countess  of  Arundel,  (born  Lady 
Alethea  Talbot)  were  the  schemers  of  this  union.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  wedding 
took  place  without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of  the  King,  who, — (the  lady  being  his 
own  ward,  and  kinswoman),  had  designed  her  for  Archibald,  Lord  Lome,  the  future 
Marquis  of  Argyle. 

Upon  this  marriage  becoming  known,  the  King,  by  an  exercise  of  prerogative 
which,  now  a days,  would  be  sufficiently  startling,  restricted  the  parents  of  Lord 
Maltravers  to  their  seat  at  East  Horsley,  and  then  committed  them  to  the  Tower, 
confining  the  newly-married  couple  to  Lambeth  Palace,  and  the  custody  of  Archbishop 
Abbot,  which,  considering  the  temper  of  the  man,  must  have  made  about  as  unpleasant 
a honey-moon  as  could  have  been  hit  upon. 

However,  what  was  done  could  not  be  undone,  and  the  King  adopted  at  last,  the 
sentiment,  to  which  he  had  better  betaken  himself  at  first, — “ What  must  be,  wo 
cannot  change,  and  will  not  fear.”  The  result  has  been  already  stated;  and  some 
years  afterwards,  (1639)  the  husband  of  Elizabeth  Stuart,  was  called  up  by  writ 
to  the  House  of  Peers,  and  took  his  seat  there,  as  Lord  Mowbray. 

On  the  death  of  his  father  in  October,  1646,  he  succeeded  to  the  Earldom  and 
Estates,  but  of  these  the  rebel  crew  who  then  predominated  had  taken  possession  ; 
and  it  was  only  at  the  end  of  two  years,  and  upon  payment  of  a fine  of  six  thousand 
pounds  by  way  of  composition,  that  he  was  allowed  to  re-enter  on  his  own  property. 

How  Ashtead  fared  in  this  dreary  interval  is  unknown,  but  the  Earl  is  believed 
to  have  remained  in  London,  living  in  such  a manner  as  to  attract  no  notice  from  the 
Usurper,  and  those  who  were  then  in  power.  Four  years  afterwards,  April  7th,  1652, 
he  departed  this  life  at  Arundel  House,  in  the  Strand. 

His  eldest  son  Thomas,  who,  (on  the  petition  of  the  Earls  of  Suffolk,  Berkshire, 
and  the  other  lineal  descendants  of  the  last  attainted  Duke  of  Norfolk,  together 
with  that  of  nearly  a hundred  other  Peers)  was,  in  1664,  restored  to  the  ancient 
honours  of  his  family,  but  died  unmarried  in  1677,  at  Padua. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  next  brother,  Henry,  sixth  Duke  of  Norfolk.  And 
he  was  the  last  of  that  branch  of  the  Howard  race  which  possessed  the  Manor 
of  Ashtead. 
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In  the  year  1680, — that  Manor  of  Ashtead  again  changed  owners,  passing  by  sale 
from  Duke  Henry  to  his  distant  kinsman,  Sir  Robert  Howard,  who,  as  the  reader 
will  remember,  held  a somewhat  conspicuous  position  both  in  Literature  and  Politics 
in  the  latter  years  of  Charles  II.,  but  who  is  now  more  remembered  for  the  scurrilous 
attacks  to  which  the  tenor  of  his  public  life  exposed  him,  and  for  the  persistent 
efforts  made  to  depreciate  whatever  he  did  or  wrote,  than  for  any  great  services 
to  the  State,  or  for  any  high  qualities  of  head  or  heart. 

Sir  Robert  Howard,  the  sixth  son  of  Thomas,  first  Earl  of  Berkshire,  by  Lady 
Elizabeth  Cecil,  was  born  in  1626,  and  received  a University  Education  at  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford,  “under  Dr.  Edward  Drope,” — according  to  Wood’s  Athense; — at 
Magdalen  College,  Cambridge,  according  to  Hugh  James  Rose. — As  he  was  six 
years  older  than  Samuel  Pepys,  the  Diarist,  and  as  his  future  brother-in-law,  John 
Dryden,  was  five  years  his  junior,  it  is  not  likely  that, — if  at  Cambridge,  he  was 
a Fellow-Collegian  with  either  of  them.  And  neither  from  them,  nor  from  any  other 
source,  has  any  information  been  obtained  with  respect  to  his  University  career.  All 
we  know  is  that  his  place  was  early  in  the  great  world,  where  he  fought  his  way 
to  notoriety,  if  not  to  fame. 

Unlike  Dryden,  who  was  equally  eager  to  eulogize  the  memory  of  Oliver  Cromwell, 
and  to  welcome  the  Restoration  of  Charles  II.,  Sir  Robert  shared  in  the  stanch, 
unvarying  loyalty  of  his  family.  He  had  distinguished  himself  as  a Royalist,  while 
his  father  was  a prisoner  in  the  Tower, — especially  at  the  Battle  of  Cropredy  Bridge, 
(June  29th,  1644),  where,  for  his  gallant  rescue  of  Lord  Wilmot,  Lieutenant-General 
of  the  King’s  Forces,  then  wounded,  and  taken  prisoner,  he  was  knighted.  And, 
during  the  usurpation,  he  had  suffered  a long  imprisonment  in  Windsor  Castle ; — so 
that  he  had  personal  merits  to  plead,  when  “the  King  enjoyed  his  own  again,”  and 
could  wait  hopefully  for  the  inevitable  return  of  brighter  days  than  those  of  the 
Protectorate  afforded  him. 

On  the  re-establishment  of  the  Monarchy  and  Religion,  by  the  return  of  the  King, 
he  was  not  allowed  to  remain  in  the  shade.  He  was  returned  as  Member  for 
Stockbridge  (Hants)  to  serve  in  the  Parliament  which  met  in  May,  1661.  In  the 
preceding  month,  the  Earl  of  Berkshire  had  been  rewarded  for  his  loyalty  to  Charles 
I.,  and  II.,  by  a grant  to  himself  and  his  son  Robert,  for  forty-eight  years, — ( i.e . till 
1708) — of  “the  farm  of  the  revenue  of  post  fines.” 

Sir  Robert  was  next  created  a Knight  of  the  Bath ; and  afterwards,  first,  Secretary 
to  the  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury,  and  then,  within  a few  years,  he  obtained  the 
lucrative  office  of  Auditor  of  the  Exchequer,  which  he  retained  till  his  death  in  1698, 
According  to  the  allegation  of  his  enemies,  he  owed  his  advancement  to  his  subserviency 
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to  tlie  King,  and  to  his  adroit  management  in  securing  grants  from  the  Parliament 
in  the  Royal  favour.  And  probably  the  charge  was  not  without  grounds.  Never- 
theless, if  it  be  a hard  measure  to  judge  a public  man,  at  any  time,  on  the  sole 
evidence  of  political  opponents,  it  would  be  quite  unjustifiable  to  accept  the  harsh 
verdicts  of  an  age  at  once  so  thoroughly  worthless  and  merciless  as  that  in  which 
Sir  Robert’s  lot  was  cast. 

He  lived  at  a period  when  the  reputation  of  neither  man  nor  woman  was  safe, 
who  emerged,  in  any  way,  out  of  profound  obscurity.  To  be  known  was  to  be 
defamed.  Never  were  political  enmities  more  bitter ; never  was  the  general  tone 
of  society,  in  the  upper  ranks,  more  shockingly  demoralized ; never  were  those  who 
wrote  for  the  Press  more  envious  of  one  another,  more  ungenerous,  more  unscrupulous. 
Religion  was  at  its  lowest  ebb ; the  duties  of  life  were  ignored ; the  decencies  of  life 
could  hardly  be  said  to  exist ; the  profligacy  of  the  Sovereign  and  Court  was  horrible  ; 
Poetry  and  the  Drama  were  beyond  all  precedent  vile  and  licentious  ; brutal  godlessness 
was  received  as  wit,  and  the  coarsest  obscenity  of  language  was  not  only  tolerated 
in  the  highest  society,  but  encouraged.  It  is  alleged  in  one  of  his  sermons,*  by 
South,  that  he  had  encountered  those  who  said  openly,  “ That  they  hoped  to  live 
to  see  the  day,  in  which  an  honest  woman,  or  a virtuous  man,  should  be  ashamed  to 
show  their  head  in  company.” — “ This,”  he  declares,  “ is  the  guise  of  our  free-thinking, 
and  freer-practising  age,  that,  in  it,  people  are  ashamed  of  nothing,  but  to  be  virtuous, 
and  to  be  thought  old,”  No  one  can  acquit  South  of  fulsome  adulation  to  the 
restored  Kiug,  and  therefore  such  a description  as  he  gives  in  the  sermon  just 
quoted,  of  the  vice  which  was  “ in  full  swing,”  as  he  expresses  it,  on  every  side, 
may  be  received  as  an  unexaggerated  description  of  the  condition  of  the  upper 
classes. 

It  may  be  granted  that  Sir  Robert  Howard  was  but  a second-rate  poet  and  play- 
wright, and  that  as  a courtier,  he  was  neither  better  nor  worse  than  the  rest  of  his 
class,  in  the  reigns  of  the  two  last  Stuarts,  and  of  William  the  Dutchman;  and  this 
is  no  light  measure  of  censure  and  dispraise.  Still,  his  enemies  undoubtedly  made 
the  worst  of  him.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  Sir  Robert 
brought  upon  himself  much  of  what  fell  upon  him.  He  must  have  been  more 
or  less  arrogant  and  consequential,  with  but  few  of  the  elements  of  an  amiable  man. 


“ Shamelessness  in  Sin  . the  certain  Forerunner  of  Destruction.” 


A discourse  upon  Jeremiah  vi.  15. 
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It  was  not  every  one,  even  in  those  days  of  detraction,  who  was  so  bespattered 
with  mud  on  all  sides.* 

It  is  well  known  that  Shadwell,  the  dramatist, — (at  whose  hands  no  one  would 
look  for  fair  dealing,  but  who  would  not  have  thought  it  worth  his  while  to  draw 
a character  for  the  stage,  where  the  portrait  would  not  be  generally  recognized), 
satirized  him  with  much  humour  in  his  Play  of  the  “ Sullen  Lovers,”  as  Sir  Positive 
Atall, — a foolish  knight,  who  pretends  to  know  every  thing  in  the  world,  and  will 
suffer  no  one  else  to  understand  any  thing.  In  confirmation  of  this  view  of  his  character, 
as  a proud,  pretentious,  over-bearing  kind  of  person,  his  own  brother-in-law  speaks 
of  him  ironically,  as  “ master  of  more  than  twenty  legions  of  arts  and  sciences.”! 
And, — which  is  far  more  reliable  evidence, — his  neighbour,  good  John  Evelyn  (1683, 
Vol.  i.  p.  255)  speaks  of  him  as  “that  universal  pretender;”  and  again  (1685,  Vol.  ii. 
p.  587)  as  “ a gentleman,  pretending  to  all  manner  of  arts,  and  sciences,  for  which  he 
had  been  made  the  subject  of  Comedy,  under  the  name  of  Sir  Positive  ; not  ill-natured, 
but,  insufferably  boasting.”!  Further,  it  has  been  usually  supposed  that  Bilbao,  the 


* “ He  was,”  writes  one  antagonist,  (Biog-  : Dram  : ) “ a man  of  a very  obstinate,  and  positive  temper, 
supercilious,  haughty,  and  over-bearing  to  the  greatest  degree  in  his  behaviour  to  others,  and  possessed 
of  an  insufferable  share  of  vanity,  and  self-sufficiency,  in  regard  to  his  own  abilities — but  he  adds,  “ it 
is  not  improbable  that  these  qualities  might  create  him  an  enmity  among  his  cotemporary  wits,  who 
would,  perhaps,  have  readily  subscribed  to  the  merits  he  already  possessed,  had  he  not  seemed  to  aim  at 
a superiority  to  which  he  had  no  claim.” 

t See  Defence  of  the  Essay  of  Dramatic  Poesy,  prefixed  to  the  second  edition  of  the  Indian  Emperor. 
1688. 

t The  “Sullen  Lovers  seems  to  have  been  better  known  as  the  “ Impertinents.”  (See  Pepys,  Vol.  ii. 
p.  225,  &c.,  and  Index.  Also  Langbaine.)  It  is  commonly  said  that  the  “ Sullen  Lovers  ” was  taken  from 
“ Les  Facheux”  of  Moliere.  Certainly  the  speech  of  Eraste  in  the  opening  scene  may  have  suggested 
the  capability  of  such  a character  as  Sir  Positive  Atall  for  representation  on  the  stage;  and  Lysander, 
(one  of  the  Impertinents),  with  his 

“ J’ai  le  bien,  la  naissance,  et  quelque  emploi  passable, 

Et  fais  figure  en  France  assez  considerable,” 

may  have  talked  after  Sir  Robert’s  fashion.  But  Moliere’s  plotless  Play,  with  its  wonderful  delineations 
of  character,  and  touches  of  exquisite  cleverness,  was  in  no  other  respect  suited  to  Shadwell’s  purpose. 
What  he  wanted  was  intricacy  and  coarseness.  Moliere  was  too  good  for  his  use.  Les  Facheux  was 
first  acted  in  August,  1661,  at  Vaux,  in  the  house  of  M.  Fouquet,  Superintendent  of  the  Finances,  before 
the  King  and  Court;  and  again,  at  Paris,  in  the  Theatre  of  the  Palais  Royal,  in  the  same  year.  The 
scene  of  the  Hunter,  Doran tes,  is  said  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  King,  before  it  was  acted  at  S. 
Germains.  “La  scene  de  la  chasse  ne  se  trouvoit  pas  dans  la  piece  a la  premiere  representation  ; mais 
Louis  XIV.,  montrant  du  doigt  a Moliere,  M.  de  Soyecourt,  grand-veneur,  lui  dit : Voila  un  original  que 
vous  n’avez  pas  encore  copie  ? Le  lendemain,  la  scene  du  ebasseur  etoit  faite  et  executee.”  (Sainte  Beuve. 
Vie  de  Moliere,  p.  24.)  Langbaine  (p.  451)  says  that  Shadwell  wrote  the  greater  part  of  his  Play  from 
a report  of  Les  Facheux,  before  he  had  read  that  Comedy.  The  Sullen  Lovers  was  first  published 
(in  4to.)  in  1670,  and  dedicated  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  In  the  spring  of  the  year  but  one  before, 
(May  8th,  1668)  Pepys  writes  of  it  thus  characteristically  : “ Lord  ! to  see  how  that  Play  of  Sir  Positive 
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principal  character,  as  originally  sketched,  in  the  witty  farce  of  the  “ Rehearsal,” — - 
the  ostensible  author  of  which  (though  it  was  the  child  of  several  parents)  was 
George  Villiers,  Duke  of  Buckingham, — the  stony-hearted  profligate,  the  unprincipled 
statesman, — the  unsteady  friend,  the  steady  enemy, — “ the  bankrupt,  the  outcast, 
the  proverb,”* * — was  intended  for  Sir  Robert  Howard,  though  Dryden,  as  Bayes, 
was  ultimately  substituted  for  Bilbao.! 

Such  a combination  of  circumstances  could  have  hardly  occurred  without  some 
occasion  afforded  for  their  production.  Sir  Robert  must  have  given  his  antagonists 
advantages  over  him  through  some  defect  of  character  by  which  he  made  himself 
offensive.  He  had  evidently  his  full  share  of  conceit,  and  probably,  (for  the  two 
qualities  are  not  seldom  conjoined),  the  obstinacy  which  grows  out  of  weakness,  made 
him  obnoxious.  Weak-minded  people  are  frequently  spoken  of  as  if  they  had  no 
decision  of  character.  Usually  they  have  a good  deal, — only  they  exhibit  it,  by  fits 
and  starts,  and  always  at  the  wrong  moment : their  energy  is  reserved  for  unsuitable 
occasions,  and  unfitting  objects.  When  they  ought  to  be  firm,  they  yield ; when 
they  ought  to  yield,  their  stubbornness  is  immoveable,  and  unconquerable.  Hence, 
when  they  are  most  resolute,  they  are  most  sure  to  be  in  the  wrong. 

This  appears  to  be  the  clue  to  much  that  seems  to  have  been  unattractive  in  Sir 
Robert’s  character ; but  still,  his  enemies  being  witnesses,  there  is  evidence  to  show 
that  he  was  an  upright,  honourable,  and  (in  spite  of  hastiness  and  want  of  forbearance), 
a very  forgiving  man.  His  connexion  with  the  poet  Dryden  was  disastrous  in  many 
ways,  but  his  reconciliation  with  him  in  his  latter  days  tells  well  for  his  placability 
and  kindness  of  heart. 

We  have  wandered  far  from  Sir  Robert’s  position  in  the  political  world,  but,  even 
for  a right  understanding  of  the  line  pursued  by  him  there,  the  above  remarks 
were  necessary.  He  has  been  spoken  of  as  a mere  time-server,  who  curried  favour 


Atall,  in  abuse  of  Sir  Robert  Howard  do  take, — all  the  Duke’s,  and  everybody’s  talk  being-  of  that,  and 
telling  more  stories  of  him  of  that  like  nature,  that  it  is  now  the  town  and  country  talk,  and  they  say  is 
most  exactly  true.  The  Duke  of  York  himself  said  that  of  his  playing  trap-ball  is  true,  and  told  several 
other  stories  of  him.” 

* “ As  to  his  personal  character,  it  is  impossible  to  say  any  thing  in  his  vindication,  for  though  his 
severest  enemies  acknowledge  his  quickness  of  wit,  yet  his  warmest  advocates  have  never  attributed  to 
him  a single  virtue.  His  generosity  was  extravagance,  his  wit  malevolence,  his  very  talents  caprice,  his 
existence  selfishness.  As  he  lived  a profligate,  he  died  a beggar;  and  as  he  had  raised  no  friend  in  his 
life,  he  found  none  to  lament  him  in  his  death.” — “ Zimri  ” was  the  sketch  of  an  enemy  : but  it  is  hardly 
more  severe  than  this  picture  which  was  drawn  by  no  inimical  hand. 

f See  “ Key  to  the  Rehearsal”  (p.  88,  Edition  1735.)  Malone  believes  that  Sir  William  Davenant 
was  the  original  of  Bilbao,  but  the  preponderance  of  evidence  seems  to  the  writer  to  be  against  it,  though 
Bayes  “with  a paper  on  his  nose,”  Act  iii.  Scene  1,  looks  like  an  allusion  to  Davenant’s  disfigurement. 
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with  the  Court,  and  was  ready  to  do  its  dirty  work,  (of  which  there  was  no  small 
amount  to  be  done),  in  order  to  serve  his  own  interests.  But  his  circumstances  were 
such  that  Court  favour  was  not  essential  to  him.  If  he  sought  it,  the  probable 
motive  was  simply  the  gratification  of  his  vanity.  But  some  independence  of  spirit 
he  must  have  shown,  for  Pepys  speaks  of  him  (December  8th,  1666)  as  being 
the  originator  of  a measure  just  carried  against  the  Court, — the  Proviso  to  the  Poll 
Bill, — a circumstance  which  greatly  irritated  the  King,  as  it  put  certain  monies 
which  he  was  wont  to  control,  into  the  hands  of  commissioners,  and  induced  the 
worthy  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty  to  speak  of  Sir  Robert  indignantly,  as  “ one 
of  the  King’s  servants, — at  least  one  who  hath  a great  office,  and  hath  got,  they  say, 
£20,000  since  the  King  came  in.”*  Elsewhere,  (February  20th,  1667)  Pepys  speaks 
of  Sir  Robert’s  Play,  the  “ Duke  of  Lerma,”  as  having  been  so  evidently  designed 
to  reproach  the  King  for  his  profligacy,  that  he  (Pepys)  expected  that,  the  King 
being  then  present,  it  would  have  been  interrupted.  In  the  same  year  (July  17th) 
the  Diarist  speaks  of  him  as  one  of  “ the  discontented  Parliament.”  And  though,  on 
February  1st,  1668,  he  writes  of  “Lord  Vaughan,  Sir  Robert  Howard,  and  others,” 
as  being  “ brought  over  to  the  Court,”  and  “ undertaking  to  get  the  King  money,” 
and  that,  in  consecpience  “they  despise,  and  will  not  hear  them  in  the  House,” — yet 
notwithstanding,  “ Sir  Robert  Howard  and  his  party,”  are  spoken  of  two  months 
afterwards,  April  16th,  1668,  as  though  he  was  a person  of  influence ; and  on  the 
27th  of  April,  Pepys  intimates  his  expectation  that  Sir  Robert  would  induce  Parliament 
to  have  Lord  Sandwich  recalled,  on  account  of  the  complaints  against  him,  in 
connexion  with  the  Dutch  War. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  mention  here  all  that  remains  to  be*  said  in  connexion  with 
Sir  Robert’s  career  as  a politician. 

In  1679  he  was  elected  one  of  the  Members  of  Parliament  for  Castle  Rising, 
a Borough  in  Norfolk,  long  connected  with  the  Dukes  of  that  name,  and  afterwards, 
as  already  intimated,  with  the  Earls  of  Arundel. 

The  following  year,  Sir  Robert  became  the  purchaser  of  the  Ashtead  Estate. 

In  1688,  (the  year  of  James  the  Second’s  Abdication),  he  was  re-elected  for  Castle 
Rising,  and  made  a Privy  Councillor  by  William  III.  In  his  place  in  Parliament 
he  strongly  advocated  what  were  then  called  “the  principles  of  the  Revolution,”  and 


* “ On  dit  ” is  a very  unsafe  witness  to  rely  upon : but  assuming1  the  truth  of  the  statement,  Sir 
Robert’s  Offices  had  brought  him  in  somewhat  less  than  three  thousand  a year,  for  the  time  he  held  them. 
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was  a zealous  opponent  of  the  Non-jurors.  He  lived  ten  years  longer,  but  is  no 
more  heard  of  in  the  arena  of  Politics. 

We  have  now  to  record  the  history  of  Sir  Robert  Howard  as  a Dramatist ; and 
in  approaching  the  subject,  it  is  better  to  make  the  admission  at  once,  that,  as  was 
only  to  be  expected,  the  man  himself  was  no  purer  than  his  writings.  It  is  to  be 
feared  that  Sir  Robert  did  not  escape  the  depravation  of  morals,  then  all  but 
universal,  or  remain  untainted  with  the  loose  principles  of  the  age.  His  Plays, — as 
a matter  of  course, — are  disfigured  by  the  all-prevailing  coarseness  and  licentiousness 
of  the  Stage  of  that  epoch : and,  worse  than  this,  there  is  a melancholy  passage  in 
Evelyn’s  diary,*  which  throws  light  upon  a disreputable  connexion  known  to  have 
been  formed  by  him,  and  which  the  “Lady  Vaine,”  in  Shadwell’s  Play,  was  intended 
to  publish  to  the  world. 

There  is  no  reason  for  reviving  scandals  which  have  passed  into  oblivion,  nor 
for  calling  up  long-forgotten  “ frailties,  from  their  dread  abode  : ” but  the  necessity 
of  this  allusion  will  be  seen  presently ; and  having  made  it,  we  pass  on  to  another 
subject,  Sir  Robert  Howard’s  connexion  with  Literature,  and  more  especially,  to  his 
merits  as  Author  of  some  of  the  multitudinous  Plays  which,  week  by  week,  were 
produced  in  never-ending  succession  in  the  revived  Theatres. 

The  Drama  was  as  hateful  in  the  eyes  of  the  Puritans  as  Kings  and  Bishops. | 
That  it  had  been  patronized  by  Elizabeth,  and  James,  and  the  first  Charles,  would 
have  been  sufficient  to  cause  its  condemnation,  even  if  it  had  no  sins  of  its  own 
to  answer  for.  No  sooner  had  the  rebels  got  the  upper  hand,  than  the  Theatres  were 
closed,  the  dramatic  poets  silenced,  and  the  actors  reduced  to  beggary,  if  they 
escaped  harsher  treatment.  And,  so  long  as  the  rule  of  Religious  and  Military 
fanaticism  lasted,  every  thing  connected  with  the  amusements,  refinements,  and 
elegancies  of  life,  was  a stumbling-block  and  rock  of  offence.  “No  department 
of  Poetry,” — to  use  the  words  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, — -“  was  accounted  lawful ; but  the 


October  18th,  1666;  where  “the  Earl  of  Oxford,  Sir  Robert  Howard,  Prince  Rupert,  the  Earl 
of  Dorset,  and  another  greater  person  than  any  of  them,”  are  spoken  of  as  having-  taken  to  very  profligate 
courses,  and  some  of  them  (Sir  Robert  was  one)  as  having-  married  actresses  of  most  abandoned  character, 
“ to  the  reproach  of  their  noble  families,  and  mine  of  both  body  and  soule.” — It  was  just  six  weeks  after 
the  Fire  of  London,  that  a Play  enacted  before  their  Majesties  at  Court,  at  which  Evelyn,  ag-ainst  his 
will,  was  present,  called  forth  his  protest  “ against  such  a pastime,  in  a season  of  such  judgments  and 
calamities.” 

t It  must  be  remembered  that  Prynne,  in  his  “ Histrio-Mastix,  or  Player’s  Scourge,”  put  Plays  and 
Common  Prayer  very  much  on  a level.  Church  Music  lie  calls  the  “ Bleating  of  brute  Beasts ; ” and 
says  that  “ the  Choristers  bellow  the  Tenor,  as  if  they  were  Oxen ; bark  a Counter-point,  like  a Ivennel 
of  Hounds;  roar  a Treble  as  if  they  were  Bulls;  and  grunt  out  a Bass,  like  a parcel  of  Hogs.” 
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Drama,  being  altogether  unhallowed  and  abominable,  its  professors  were  persecuted, 
scourged,  imprisoned,  and  stripped  of  their  goods,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  soldiery.* 

With  the  return  of  the  King,  the  same  violent  re-action  began  in  matter  of  taste, 
as  in  all  else.  And  if  that  re-action  was  accompanied  with  enormous  evils,  they  had 
themselves  to  thank  for  it,  who  had  made  him  an  exile  through  the  trying  time  of 
youth  and  early  manhood,  and  had  exposed  him  to  the  corrupting  influences,  and  loose 
morals,  of  Foreign  Courts. 

When  Charles,  however,  was  first  re-established  at  Whitehall,  the  Stage  was  not, 
what  it  was  very  quickly  made, — an  iniquity. 

To  frequent  the  Theatres  was,  indeed,  looked  upon  as  an  evidence  of  Loyalty, 
and  a disavowal  of  Puritanism  ; but,  so  far  as  the  Government  was  concerned,  there 
seems  to  have  been  an  honest  desire  not  to  give  needless  offence.  The  Houses 
set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  Drama  were  restricted  to  two, — the  reason  alleged 
being  the  desire  to  control  all  licentiousness  in  the  representations.  Had  this  principle 
been  strictly  maintained,  a fearful  amount  of  wickedness  would  have  been  prevented, 
and  Shakspeare,  and  Massinger,  and  Fletcher  might  have  resumed  their  place  on  the 
English  stage  in  such  guise  as  that  which  now  enables  us  to  tolerate  them, — their 
coarseness  expurgated,  and  their  inimitable  beauties  retained. 

But  unhappily,  the  King,  in  his  exile,  had  contracted  tastes  which  made  a pure 
and  decent  Dramatic  Literature  insipid  to  him  ; and  it  was  at  his  instigation,  and 
for  the  gratification  of  himself  and  the  vile  creatures  by  whom  he  was  surrounded, 
that  French  and  Spanish  Plays  were  produced  in  an  English  garb  ; and,  as  though 
they  were  not  already  bad  enough,  they  were  carefully  seasoned  by  the  translators 
and  adapters  with  a double  measure  of  gross  indelicacy. 

The  earlier  Dramatic  Literature  of  our  own  Country  was  any  thing  but  faultless, — 
yet  it  simply  spoke  the  habitual  language  of  a half-barbarous,  and  wholly-unrefined 
condition  of  society.'  Under  Charles  II.,  the  license  of  a rude  age  was  intensified  by 
a corrupted  one.  No  doubt,  as  has  been  already  intimated,  the  depravity  of  the 


* By  the  Ordinance  of  Parliament,  February  11th,  1047,  all  Stage-players  were  declared  to  be  rogues, 
and  punishable  accordingly : all  Play-bouses  were  to  be  pulled  down  : persons  convicted  of  acting,  to  be 
publicly  whipped : persons  present  at  a Play  to  be  fined  five  shillings  each  : money  received  at  the  doors 
to  be  forfeited  to  the  poor.  In  1648  some  actors  suffered  accordingly.  Gradually,  in  Country  Houses, 
and  such  like  places,  acting  was  connived  at;  and  in  1656,  Sir  William  Davenant,  beginning-  with 
“ declamations  and  music,  after  the  manner  of  the  ancients,”  at  Rutland  House,  got  in  the  small  end 
of  the  wedge, — removed  two  years  afterwards  to  the  Cock-Pit,  and  acted  there  undisturbed,  till  the 
usurpation  came  to  an  end. 
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revived  Theatres  was  mainly  the  re-action  from  Puritanism  : the  torrent,  long  dammed 
up, — when  at  length  it  suddenly  found  free  passage,  carried  forth  in  its  first  impetuous 
rush  the  mass  of  filth  which  had  accumulated  during  its  repression.  But  if  the  King 
had  been  a man  of  different  mould,  he  could  have  kept  the  evil  under  control  by 
steadily  discountenancing  what  was  objectionable : it  was  owing  to  his  miserable 
habits,  and  connexions,  that  the  Dramatic  Literature  of  the  Restoration  became  as 
immeasurably  infamous  as  it  is. 

When  the  Theatres,  newly-opened,  after  some  fifteen  years  of  suppression,  were 
an  exciting  novelty  to  all  classes,  and  resorted  to  accordingly, — and  when,  as  yet, 
there  were  no  Plays  of  a character  to  suit  the  fashionable  taste,  it  was  obvious 
that  an  opportunity  had  arisen  which  seemed  to  promise  remuneration  to  such  persons 
as  believed  themselves  to  possess  a talent  for  Dramatic  composition. 

Accordingly,  for  many  years,  the  number  of  new  Plays  brought  out  every  season, 
was  incredible,  and  with  the  quantity,  the  quality  rapidly  deteriorated.  When  one 
man  bound  himself  to  produce  three  Plays  yearly,  the  material  could  not  but  soon 
sink  below  mediocrity,  and  though  there  are  libraries  in  which  shelf  after  shelf  is 
filled  with  collections  of  these  Caroline  Plays,  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a dozen  which 
have  any  real  merit  of  language  or  plot.  As  compositions,  they  are  intolerably 
"wearisome  and  unreadable  to  the  modern  reader,  irrespectively  of  their  loathsome 
coarseness,  and  profane  witticisms ; and,  for  the  most  part, — as  representations  of 
nature, — they  are  a mass  of  falsehood  in  its  worst  form, — false  in  their  principles, 
false  in  their,  delineation  of  the  passions  and  motives,  both  of  men  and  women,  false 
in  sentiment,  false  in  whatever  morality  they  affect, — false  in  every  particular  in 
which  a Drama  ought  to  be  true.  And  though  they  are  true  to  nothing  else,  it 
is  much  to  be  feared  that  these  wretched  Plays  only  too  faithfully  represented  the 
minds  of  the  writers,  and  that  Dr.  Johnson’s  never-to-be-forgotten  censure  simply 
expressed  a fact : 

“ The  wits  of  Charles  found  easier  ways  to  fame, 

Nor  wish’d  for  Jonson’s  art,  or  Shakspeare’s  flame. 

Themselves  they  studied, — as  they  felt  they  writ ; 

Intrigue  was  plot,  obscenity  was  wit. 

Vice  always  found  a sympathetic  friend ; 

They  pleas’d  their  age,  and  did  not  aim  to  mend.”* 


* Prologue  spoken  by  Garrick,  at  the  opening  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  1747. 
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Into  tliis  dreary  phalanx  of  Play-wrights,  Sir  Robert  Howard,  with  his  two  brothers, 
Edward, — his  senior  (born  1624),  and  James,  a younger  brother,  enlisted. 

With  respect  to  Edward,  the  Biographical  Dictionaries  copy  one  from  another, 
the  same  sentence,  that  “ he  exposed  himself  to  the  severity  of  our  satirists,  by 
writing  some  bad  Plays.”  What  constituted  a bad  Play  in  the  eyes  of  the  originator 
of  the  passage,  it  is  now  hard  to  say ; but  it  is  not  impossible  that  Mr.  Howard  laid 
himself  open  to  adverse  criticism  by  the  adoption  of  a plot  which  Avas  not  immoral, 
and  of  language  which  Avas  free  from  indecency,  for  Plays  which  Avere  innocent 
of  these  offences  met  with  little  mercy.  Mr.  Edward  Howard,  however,  and  his 
Plays  have  passed  into  such  complete  oblivion,  that  the  writer  is  by  no  means  sure 
that  he  has  been  successful  in  making  out  a complete  list  of  his  productions.  The 
note  beloAv  gives  all  the  information  which  he  has  been  able  to  obtain  in  a search 
through  contemporary  publications.*  He  has  not  himself  seen  any  one  of  the  Plays 
which  are  there  mentioned. 


* The  earliest  Play  of  Mr.  E.  Howard’s  composition  was  probably  not  printed,  for  it  is  not  mentioned  in 
any  printed  list  of  his  Plays,  such  as  is  given  by  Langbaine,  (p.  274)  and  in  the  very  scarce  “ Compleat 
List  of  all  the  Plays  ever  printed  in  the  English  Language  to  the  present  year  1747,”  (a  work  with  no  name 
attached,  either  of  author  or  publisher,  but  written  by  Thomas  Whincop,  and  usually  attached  to  his 
Drama,  called  “ Scanderbeg.”)  This  Play,  which  bore  the  title  of  the  “ Change  of  Crowns,”  produced  a 
considerable  commotion  in  the  Courtly,  and  Theatrical,  world.  The  following  extract  from  the  Diary  of 
Pepys  tells  the  tale  : — “ April  15th,  1667.  To  the  King’s  House,  by  chance,  where  a new  Play  : so  full  as 
I never  saw  it : I forced  to  stand  all  the  while,  close  to  the  very  door. . . .The  King,  Queen,  and  Duke  of 
York,  and  Duchess  there,  and  all  the  Court.  The  Play  called  the  “ Change  of  Crowns  a Play  of  Ned 
Howard’s,  the  best  that  ever  I saw  at  that  House,  being-  a great  Play  and  serious;  only  Lacy  did  act  the 
Country  Gentleman  come  up  to  Court,  tvho  do  abuse  that  Court  with  all  imaginable  wit  and  plainness, 
about  selling  of  places,  and  doing  every  thing  for  money  ”. . . . 

“16th.  Ivnipp”  (the  actress)  “tells  me  the  King  was  so  angry  at  the  liberty  taken  by  Lacy’s  part,  to 
abuse  him  to  his  face,  that  he  commanded  they  should  act  no  more,  till  Moone  (“  Michael  Mohun,  a 
famous  actor  of  the  day”)  went,  and  got  leave  for  them  to  act  again,  but  not  this  Play.  The  King 
mighty  angry.  And  it  was  bitter  indeed,  but  very  fine  and  witty  ”. . . . 

“20th.  Met  Mr.  Rolt,  who  tells  me  the  reason  of  no  Play  to-day  at  the  King’s  House.  That  Lacy 
had  been  committed  to  the  Porter’s  Lodge,  for  his  acting  his  part  in  the  new  Play,  and  being  then  released, 
to  come  to  the  King’s  House,  he  there  met  with  Ned  Howard,  the  poet  of  the  Play,  who  congratulated 
his  release ; upon  which  Lacy  cursed  him  as  that  it  was  the  fault  of  his  nonsensical  Play  that  was  the 
cause  of  his  ill  usage.  Mr.  Howard  did  give  him  some  reply,  to  which  Lacy  answered  him  that  he  was 
more  a fool  than  a poet:  upon  which  Howard  did  give  him  a blow  on  his  face  with  his  glove;  on  which, 
Lacy,  having  a cane  in  his  hand,  did  give  him  a blow  over  the  pate.  Here  Rolt  and  others  that  discoursed 
of  it  in  the  pit  this  afternoon,  did  wonder  that  Howard  did  not  run  him  through,  he  being  too  mean  a 
fellow  to  fight  with.  But  Howard  did  not  do  any  thing  but  complain  to  the  King  of  it;  so  the  whole 
House  is  silenced ; and  the  gentry  seem  to  rejoice  much  at  it,  the  House  being  become  too  insolent.” 
The  “ Change  of  Crowns”  does  not  seem  to  have  been  acted  a second  time. 

There  was  another  Play  of  Edward  Howard’s,  which  caused  a commotion, — the  “Usurper,”  referred  to 
by  Walter  Scott  in  his  Life  of  Dryden,  and  of  which  play-loving  Pepys  thus  writes.  “ 1688,  December  2. 
To  the  King’s  Play  House,  and  there  saw  the  “ Usurper,”  a pretty  good  Play  in  all,  but  what  is  designed 
to  resemble  Cromwell,  and  Hugh  Peters,  which  is  mighty  silly.”  In  this  Tragedy,  according  to  Langbaine, 
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James  Howard,  the  younger  brother,  (he  was  the  Earl  of  Berkshire’s  eighth, 
or,  perhaps,  ninth  son, — for  there  is  some  uncertainty  on  the  subject),  seems  to 
have  been  more  successful* *  than  Edward ; but  Sir  Robert  was  the  Play-wright 
of  the  family.  Of  greater  natural  ability  than  his  brothers,  his  prudence  or  his 


the  character  of  Damocles  is  designed  for  the  Protector.  The  following-  notice  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  the 
“ Key  to  the  Rehearsal.” — “ It  was  acted  in  the  Cock-Pit  in  Drury-Lane,  soon  after  the  Restoration,  but 
miscarrying-  on  the  stage,  the  author  had  the  modesty  not  to  print  it.”  This  is  an  error  : it  was  printed 
in  4to.,  1668.  It  is  then  stated  that  while  the  first  performance  was  going  on,  many  friends  of  the 
author,  seeing  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  (George  Yilliers)  “very  active  in  damning  the  Play,  by  hissing- 
and  laughing  immoderately,  there  were  persons  who  laid  wait  for  him  as  he  came  out,  and  his  life  was 
like  to  have  been  brought  into  danger.  But  there  being  a great  tumult  and  uproar  in  the  House,  and 
passages  near  it,  he  escaped,  hut  he  was  threatened  hard.”  Two  or  three  passages  in  the  “ Rehearsal  ” are 
stated  to  be  Burlesques  of  Edward  Howard’s  usual  language  of  self-laudation,  as  when  Mr.  Bayes  is 
made  to  say  of  his  new  piece,  “ It  shall  read,  and  write,  and  act,  and  plot,  and  show,  and  Pit,  Box,  and 
Gallery  it,  with  any  Play  in  Europe.” 

In  1671,  he  produced  a Comedy,  acted  at  the  Duke  of  York’s  Theatre, — “ Six  days  Adventure,  or  the 
New  Utopia,” — “ which,”  reports  one  of  his  Chroniclers,  “ miscarried  in  the  action,” — “ which,”  writes  a 
more  blunt  Historian,  “ was  damned  ; ” — a fact  which  the  author  himself  acknowledges  in  his  preface  to 
the  published  Play.  Lord  Rochester  made  an  epigram  upon  it, — Mrs.  Aphra  Behn  an  eulog’ium $ in 
return  for  which,  Mr.  Howard  addressed  her  in  “ a grateful  Pindarick,”  which  the  lady,  finding  encomia 
g-rowing  scarce,  herself  published  fourteen  years  afterwards. 

Then,  in  1677,  was  produced  (for  the  Duke’s  House  likewise),  a Tragic  Comedy,  intitled  “ A Woman’s 
Conquest,” — which  was  considered  the  author’s  best  Play:  and  lastly,  in  1678,  “The  Man  of  New- 
market,” a Comedy,  acted  at  the  Theatre  Royal. — He  also  wrote  another  Comedy,  called  “ The  London 
Gentleman,”  hut  nothing  is  known  of  its  date,  or  measure  of  success. — It  was  never  published,  though 
entered  at  Stationers’  Hall  in  1667. 

Besides  these  Plays,  Mr.  Howard  wrote  an  Epic  (published  in  8vo.)  called  by  Langbaine  “ The  British 
Princess,”  hut  which  Malone,  on  the  authority  of  a pedigree  preserved  at  Burghley,  (Mr.  Howard’s  mother 
was  Lady  Elizabeth  Cecil),  wherein  he  is  called  “ the  incomparable  author  of  the  British  Princess,” 
designates  by  a slightly  different  title. — But  whether  the  subject  of  the  Epic  was  male  or  female,  Lord 
Rochester  fell  foul  of  it,  and  it  is  no  more  remembered  any  better  than  Lord  Rochester’s  own  Poems. — 
Mr.  Howard  is  mentioned  as  having  printed  a volume  of  Essays  in  prose  and  verse,  and  a “ Tract  upon 
Friendship,”  which  seems  to  have  been  a sort  of  paraphrase  of  Cicero’s  “ Lcelius.” 

* Mr.  James  Howard  was  employed  in  writing  for  the  Stage  at  the  same  time  as  his  brothers.  The 
names  of  two  Comedies  of  which  he  was  the  author,  and  which  had  a fair  reputation  in  their  day,  have 
come  down  to  us. — “ All  Mistaken,  or  the  Mad  Couple,”  was  acted  at  the  Theatre  Royal  in  1672.  It 
was  originally  published  in  4to.,  but  has  been  reprinted,  and  will  be  found  in  the  12th  Volume  of  Dodsley’s 
Collection  ol  Old  Plays: — and  if  all  Mr.  James  Howard’s  literary  efforts  resemble  it,  no  man’s  works,  in 
the  writer’s  judgment,  ever  passed  into  more  thoroughly  deserved  oblivion. 

In  1674,  appeared  the  other  Comedy,  “ The  English  Monsieur,”  as  a quarto : but  it  had  been  acted  ■ 
some  years  before  at  the  Theatre  Royal.  Pepys  (December  8th,  1666)  thus  writes  of  it ; “a  mighty 
pretty  Play,  very  witty  and  pleasant : and  the  women  do  all  very  well : but  above  all,  Little  Nelly.”  And 
two  years  afterwards,  April  7th,  1668,  he  says,  “the  Play  hath  much,  mirth  in  it,  as  to  that  particular 
humour.” — It  is  supposed  that  the  interview  between  Comely  and  Elsbeth  in  this  Play  suggested  the 
absurd  Scene  in  the  “ Rehearsal,”  where  Prince  Volscius  falls  in  love  with  Parthenope,  as  he  his  pulling  on 
his  hoots  to  go  out  of  town,  and  “ Exit  hopping,  with  one  boot  on,  and  the  other  off.” — Mr.  Howard  was 
bold  enough  to  turn  “ Romeo  and  Juliet,”  into  a Tragi-Comedy,  preserving  the  lives  of  the  hero  and 
heroine,  so  that  when  the  Play  was  revived  in  Sir.  W.  Davenant’s  Company,  the  Tragedy  and  Tragi- 
Comedy  were  played  alternately  ! The  latter  was  never  printed. 
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discrimination  induced  him  to  take  as  liis  associate  or  assistant  in  writing  for  the 
Stage,  one  who  was  destined  in  future  years  to  occupy  no  inconspicuous  place  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world, — John  Dryden.* *  In  a literary  point  of  view  the  connexion 
was  advantageous  ; — in  all  others,  most  unfortunate. 

Dryden,  born  of  a good  family  in  straitened  circumstances,  was  some  thirty  years 
old  when  this  joint-authorship  began.  If  we  are  to  believe  his  lampooners,  he 
successively  adopted  the  tenets  of  the  Baptists  and  Independents;!  yet  his  language 
in  “ The  Hind  and  the  Panther,”  after  he  had  become  a Roman  Catholic,  (a  change 
of  opinions  which,  now  a days,  does  not  seem  to  produce  kindly  feelings  towards  the 
Church  of  England),  appears  inconsistent  with  any  thing  but  such  a disposition 
towards  her  as  would  be  felt  by  one  who  had  loved  her  while  yet  in  her  communion. 
For  whereas  the  prevailing  sects  of  the  day  are  denounced  as  foxes,  boars,  wolves, 
bears,  and  such  like,  the  Panther  (the  Church  of  England)  is 

“ - -sure,  the  noblest,  next  the  Hind, 

And  fairest  offspring  of  the  spotted  kind. 

0 could  her  in-born  stains  be  wash’d  away, 

She  were  too  good  to  be  a beast  of  prey ! 

There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  several  of  his  kinsmen  were  very  extreme  in 
their  opinions,  and  notorious  members  of  the  Puritan  faction.  Sir  John  Dryden,  his 
father’s  elder  brother,  is  spoken  of,  in  Walker’s  “ Sufferings  of  the  Clergy,”  as  having 
been  the  profane  desecrator  of  the  Church  of  Canons  Ashby  (the  seat  of  the 
Drydens),  and  as  a person  of  bitterly  fanatical  opinions ; while  another  near  relative 
(both  on  his  father’s  and  mother’s  side),  was  Sir  Gilbert  Pickering, — a member  of 
Cromwell’s  Council  after  the  murder  of  the  King,  Lord  Chamberlain  of  his  Mock 
Court,  and  High  Steward  of  Westminster.  In  one  of  the  innumerable  attacks  made 
upon  him,  in  after  years,  it  is  said  of  the  future  Laureate  : 


* There  was  a Dramatic  writer,  by  name  James  Shirley, — the  author  of  no  fewer  than  nine  and  thirty 
Plays,  not  one  of  which,  however,  has  survived, — who  is  said  in  the  Collection  of  “ State  Poems  ” (Yol.  i. 

• p.  206)  to  have  written  some  of  Edward  Howard’s  Dramas  for  him : but,  so  far  as  the  writer  knows,  the 
allegation  has  never  been  confirmed. 

t See  the  “Laureate”  (1687)  cpioted  by  Malone. 

“ What  sort  of  Christians  is’t  thou  hast  known, 

And  at  one  time  or  other,  made  thine  own  ? 

A bristled  Baptist  bred.... 

Next  thy  dull  muse,  an  Independent  jade, 

On  sacred  tyranny  fine  stanzas  made,”  <fcc.,  &c. 

But  scurrility  like  this  can  only  be  taken  for  what  it  is  worth, — nothing. 
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“ The  next  step  of  advancement  you  began 
W as  being  clerk  to  Noll’s  Lord  Chamberlain.”* 

If  ever  lie  was  secretary  to  his  kinsman,  he  could  not  have  held  the  office  long. 
On  the  Restoration  of  Charles  II.,  Sir  Gilbert  Pickering,  who  had  sat  in  judgment 
on  the  murdered  King  (though  he  had  not  joined  in  the  sentence,  and,  in  fact,  had 
only  thrice  taken  his  place  in  the  Court)  was  too  happy  to  be  allowed  to  escape 
into  security,  under  an  absolute  disqualification  for  holding  any  office,  Political,  Civil, 
or  Ecclesiastical.  And  from  that  moment  any  influence  possessed  by  Sir  John  Dryden 
must  have  come  to  an  end.  Any  chance  of  preferment  through  his  uncle  was  no 
longer  to  be  hoped  for,  and  the  Poet  must  have  felt  that  his  connexions,  if  not 
considered  a disgrace  to  him,  would  at  least  diminish  his  prospects  of  rising  in 
the  world. 

Under  such  circumstances,  it  was  only  to  his  credit  that  Dryden  set  to  work 
to  earn  his  bread  in  the  best  way  that  he  could,  and  the  sneer  of  one  of  his  libellers, 
is,  in  fact,  a testimony  to  his  worth : 

“ He  turn’d  a journeyman  to  a bookseller, 

Writ  prefaces  to  books  for  meat  and  drink, 

And  as  be  paid,  be  would  both  write  and  tbink.” 


The  latter  charge  is  probably  quite  gratuitous,  for,  after  all,  he  had  a small 
patrimony  of  his  own,  which  was  sufficient  to  provide  him  with  food  and  clothing. | 
However,  it  may  be  admitted  that  he  was,  in  some  sort  a bookseller’s  drudge, 
as  every  man  who  accepts  remuneration  for  literary  work  may  be  said  to  be,  even 
without  accepting  for  truth  the  account  of  his  early  struggles  which  his  bitter  enemy 
Shadwell  put  into  his  mouth : “At  first,  I took  up  with  a lodging  which  had  a 
window  no  bigger  than  a pocket  looking-glass ; dined  at  a three-penny  ordinary, 
enough  to  starve  a vacation  tailor  ; kept  little  company  ; went  clad  in  homely  drugget ; 
and  drank  wine  as  seldom  as  a Rechabite.” 


* “The  Model  of  John  Bayes,”  1682.  Quoted  by  Malone. 

f In  one  of  tbe  Parish  Registers  at  Pilton  (Co:  Northampton)  is  the  following  entry: 

“1630.  Erasmus  Dreydon,  Gent.,  and  Mary  Pickeringe  were  married  the  one-and-twentieth  day 
of  October.” — This  date,  and  that  usually  assigned  to  the  Poet’s  birth,' — August  9th,  1631, 
prove,  not  only  that  he  was  the  eldest  son,  but  the  eldest  child  of  his  parents,  which  Malone 
rather  doubted.  As  the  eldest  son,  his  circumstances  would,  probably,  be  somewhat  benefited. 

Erasmus,  spelt  his  name  Driden,  not  Dreydon,  as  above. 
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The  bookseller  referred  to  was  Henry  Herringham,  whose  shop  was  “ at  the  Blue 
Anchor,  in  the  lower  walk  of  the  New  Exchange,”*  and  who  chanced  to  be  Sir 
Robert  Howard’s  publisher.  Malone  mentions  that  Herringham  was  the  chief  printer 
of  poetry  and  plays  at  that  time,  and  that  most  of  the  poems  connected  in  any 
way  with  the  Restoration  were  issued  from  his  Press. 

From  such  a trivial  circumstance  the  connexion  between  Dry  den  and  the  Howard 
family  seems  to  have  arisen,  and  the  date  of  its  commencement  may  be  fixed  in 
1659  or  1660,  as,  in  a volume  of  Sir  Robert’s  Poems  which  was  entered  in  the 
books  of  the  Stationers’  Company,  by  Herringham,  in  the  latter  year,  we  find  some 
complimentary  verses  by  Dryden,  prefixed  to  the  collection, — “ to  his  honoured 
friend,  on  his  excellent  poems.” 

At  this  time,  Sir  Robert  Howard  was  in  his  35th,  and  Dryden  in  his  30th  year. 
Whether  Dryden  was  ever,  as  has  been  asserted,  a regular  inmate  of  Sir  Robert’s 
house,  is  not  certainly  known, f but  Sir  Robert  clearly  became  what,  in  the  language 
of  the  day,  would  be  called  his  Patron,  and  probably  gained  attention  for  his  verses 
among  those  persons  of  the  higher  classes,  whose  favourable  opinions  would  be 
of  service  to  a man  who  was  working  his  way  out  of  obscurity.  On  the  other  hand, 
Dryden  was  by  no  means  insensible  of  his  obligations,  or  ungrateful  for  them.  Sir 
Robert’s  good  offices  he  returned  in  private  by  literary  assistance,  and  he  was 
not  slack  to  make  a public  acknowledgement  that  his  patron  had  not  only  been 
“ careful  of  his  fortune,  which  was  the  effect  of  his  nobleness,  but  solicitous  of  his 
reputation,  which  was  that  of  his  kindness. 

The  first  of  Sir  Robert  Howard’s  Plays  in  the  composition  or  correction  of  which 
he  is  known  to  have  been  assisted  by  Dryden,  is  the  “ Indian  Queen,”  which  was 
probably  produced  on  the  Stage  in  1663,  though  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
published  till  two  years  afterwards.  There  was  a Tragedy  of  his,  the  “ Conquest 
of  China,  by  the  Tartars;”  but  it  was  never  published,  and  therefore  there  is  now 
no  means  of  fixing  its  date,  or  of  tracking  Dryden  in  it,  by  internal  evidence. 


* See  Title-page  to  Sir  Robert  Howard’s  Plays,  1C65. 

f “ by  the  assistance  of  a noble  knight, 

Thou  hadst  plenty,  ease,  and  liberty  to  write: 

First,  like  a gentleman,  lie  made  thee  live, 

And  on  his  bounty  thou  didst  amply  thrive.” 

So,  in  one  scurrilous  libel,  we  read:  but,  indeed  it  was  alleged  distinctly;  “ Sir  Robert  Howard  kept 
him  generously  at  his  own  house.” — “ Model  of  John  Bayes.” 

I Preface  to  the  “ Annus  Mirabilis.” 
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A Comedy,  the  £l  Blind  Lady,”  of  which  Sir  Robert  was  the  author,  was,  indeed, 
published  in  16G0,  but  the  writer  has  been  unable  to  discover  any  thing  respecting 
it,*  save  that  the  scene  lies  in  Poland,  and  that  the  plot  was  taken  from  Heylin’s 
Cosmography.  (Lib  : 2.) 

The  “ Indian  Queen  ” is  better  known,  and  the  versification  is  considered  so  much 
superior  to  that  in  Sir  Robert’s  other  Plays,  that  he  probably,  in  this  instance, 
derived  no  inconsiderable  aid  from  his  coadjutor.  In  the  first  edition,  (1665)  only 
the  name  of  Sir  Robert  Howard  appears  on  the  title-page;  though  in  Tonson’s 
Collection  of  Dryden’s  Dramatic  Works  (1725)  the  “Indian  Queen,”  (which  stands 
third,  in  the  first  volume),  is  said  to  be  “ written  by  the  Honourable  Sir  Robert 
Howard,  and  Mr.  Dryden;”  and  Dryden  himself  in  his  note  on  the  connexion  of 
his  own  Play  of  the  “ Indian  Emperor,”  with  that  of  the  “ Indian  Queen,”  says 
of  the  latter,  “ part  of  which  Poem  was  writ  by  me.” 

It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that,  of  Dryden’s  earlier  Plays,  the  “ Wild  Gallant  ” 
of  1662,  was  unsuccessful,  and  the  “Rival  Ladies”  of  1663,  only  tolerated. 

The  “ Indian  Queen,”  which  was  favourably  received,  appears  to  be  the  only 
Drama  for  which  joint  authorship  was  claimed  on  either  side.  And  this  Play  seems 
to  have  marked  an  epoch  in  the  stage  arrangements  of  the  day.  Evelyn,  who 
witnessed  its  performance  (February  5th,  1664)  speaks  of  it  as  “a  Tragedy,  well 
written,  so  beautiful  with  rich  scenes,  as  the  like  had  never  been  seene  here,  or 
haply  (except  rarely)  elsewhere,  in  a mercenary  Theatre.”  And  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in 
his  Life  of  Dryden,  refers  to  “the  battles,  and  sacrifices  on  the  Stage,  aerial  demons 
singing  in  the  sky,  and  the  god  of  dreams  ascending  through  a trap,  as  being 
representations  of  a class  which  have  often  saved  a worse  tragedy.” 

The  folio  volume  of  Sir  Robert’s  Plays  (introduced  with  a preface  which  is  known 
to  have  been  written  by  Dryden),  contains  two  Comedies,  the  “ Surprizal,”  and  the 
“ Committee;”  and  two  Tragedies,  the  “ Indian  Queen,”  and  the  “ Vestal  Virgin.” 
The  “ Surprizal  ” has  the  singular  merit,  among  the  Comedies  of  that  time,  that, 
if  it  be  second-rate  as  a Comic  Drama,  there  is  not  an  objectionable  passage  in  it.  It 
is  accordingly  condemned  by  Pepys  (December  26th,  *1667)  : “ Went  with  my  wife 
to  the  King’s  Play-house,  and  there  saw  the  “ Surprizal,”  which  did  not  please  me,... 
especially  Nell’s  acting  a serious  part,  which  she  spoils.” 


* This  was  the  only  one  of  Sir  Robert  Howard’s  Plays  which  was  printed  in  8vo.  The  “ Duke 
of  Lerma,  or  the  Great  Favourite’  was  issued  in  4to.  And  the  four  other  Plays  were  brought  out,  with 
the  Imprimatur  of  Roger  L’  Estrange,  March  7th,  166|,  in  a volume,  in  small  folio. 
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The  “ Committee,”  which,  on  political  grounds,  was  extremely  popular  on  its 
first  appearance,  and  which  is  said  to  have  expressed,  with  little  or  no  exaggeration, 
the  iniquitous  proceedings  of  those  Puritan  tyrants,  “ the  Committee  of  Sequestration,” 
who  divided  among  themselves  the  property  of  such  Loyalists  as  refused  to  take  the 
covenant,  is,  to  a modern  reader,  as  dull  as  it  is  coarse ; and,  on  both  grounds,  quite 
unreadable.  Through  lapse  of  time,  the  party-allusipns  which  would  then  tell  upon 
an  audience,  are,  for  the  most  part  obscure,  or  are  passed  over  without  recognition, 
while  the  indelicacies  stand  out  bare  and  loathsome.  Evelyn’s  opinion  of  this  Play 
may  be  fairly  endorsed.  Thus  he  writes  it.  “November  27th,  1662.  Saw  acted  the 
“ Committee,”  a ridiculous  Play  of  Sir  Robert  Howard’s... The  mimic  Lacy  acted  the 
Irish  Footman  to  admiration.”  Pepys  corroborates  the  criticism,  by  an  entry  in  his 
Diary  (June  12th,  1663)  describing  the  “Committee”  as  “a  merry,  but  indifferent 
Play;  only  Lacy’s  part,  an  Irish  Footman,  is  beyond  imagination.”* 

Into  the  merits  and  demerits  of  Sir  Robert  Howard’s  other  Plays,  it  is  unnecessary 


* The  Honourable  Charles  Howard,  (afterwards  tenth  Duke  of  Norfolk),  in  his  “ Historical  Anecdotes 
of  some  of  the  Howard  Family,”  (1769)  gives  the  circumstances  which  suggested  the  character  of  Teg 
(Teague)  thus : 

“ When  Sir  Robert  was  in  Ireland,  his  son  was  imprisoned  here  by  the  Parliament,  for  some  offence 
committed  against  them.  As  soon  as  Sir  Robert  heard  of  it,  he  sent  one  of  his  domestics  (an  Irishman) 
to  England,  with  despatches  to  his  friends,  in  order  to  procure  the  enlargement  of  his  son. — He  waited 
with  great  impatience  for  the  return  of  the  messenger,  and,  when  he  at  length  appeared  with  the  agreeable 
news  that  his  son  was  at  liberty,  Sir  Robert,  finding  that  he  had  been  several  days  in  Dublin,  asked  him 
the  reason  of  his  not  coming  to  him  before.  The  honest  Hibernian  answered  with  great  exultation,  that 
he  had  been  all  the  time  spreading-  the  news,  and  getting  drunk  for  joy  among  his  friends.  He,  in  fact, 
executed  his  business  with  uncommon  fidelity  and  despatch,  but  the  extraordinary  effect  which  the  happy 
event  had  on  poor  Paddy,  was  too  great  to  suffer  him  to  think  with  any  degree  of  prudence  of  any  thing 
else.  The  excess  of  his  joy  was  such,  that  he  forgot  the  impatience  and  anxiety  of  a tender  parent,  and 
until  he  gave  that  sufficient  vent  among  all  his  intimates,  he  never  thought  of  imparting  the  news  there, 
where  it  was  most  wanted  and  desired.  From  this,  Sir  Robert  took  the  first  hint  of  that  odd  composition 
of  fidelity  and  blunders,  which  he  has  so  humourously  worked  up  in  the  character  of  Teague.” 

The  writer  has  endeavoured,  unsuccessfully,  to  ascertain  when  Sir  Robert  Howard  was  in  Dublin. 
His  connexion  with  Ireland  may  have  arisen  through  his  wife,  Lady  Honora,  who  must  have  had  property 
in  that  Country,  as  co-heiress  with  fier  sisters  of  the  Thomond  estates.  Those  were  not  days  in  which 
Ireland  was  visited  in  the  way  of  an  excursion  for  pleasure,  and  Sir  Robert  is  not  known  to  have  been 
sent  there  on  any  official  business.  But  this  is  not  the  only  question  which  arises  out  of  the  above  note. 
The  “Committee”  was  being  acted  in  1662.  Such  a Play  was  not  likely  to  have  been  written  before 
Charles  1 1.  was  firmly  seated  on  his  throne.  Say  that  it  was  composed  the  year  it  was  acted,  Sir  Robert 
was  then  seven  or  eight  and  thirty.  But  it  is  hardly  imaginable  that  his  son  could  have  got  into  trouble 
with,  and  been  imprisoned  by,  the  Rebel  Parliament  before  he  was  of  age.  Supposing  that  Sir  Robert 
was  in  Ireland  the  very  year  of  the  Restoration,  when  the  Commonwealth  was  at  its  last  gasp,  it  would 
follow,  that  (seeing  Sir  Robert  was  born  in  1625)  to  have  had  a son  in  his  22nd  year  in  1660,  he  must 
have  married  his  first  wife  when  he  was  fourteen  years  of  age. — Apparently,  there  must  be  a mistake  in 
the  dates  somewhere;  and  unless  the  son  spoken  of  was  Robert,  of  Iloarcross, — which  is  probable, — his 
name  is  yet  to  be  discovered. 
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to  enter.*  They  have  long  since  ceased  to  be  acted,  though  one  of  them,  the 
“Committee,”  was  occasionally  produced  on  the  Stage  so  late  as  1782.  Still,  as 
works  of  Art,  they  have  their  merits ; and  it  is  as  difficult  to  read  the  “ Surprizal,” 
and  not  to  see  that  it  must  have  been  in  Sheridan’s  mind  when  he  wrote  the 
“ Duenna,”  as  it  is  to  lay  down  Congreve’s  “ Old  Bachelor,”  and  not  believe  that  it  was 
the  mine  from  which  he  drew  the  wittiest  passages  in  his  most  famous  Comedy. 
But  Sheridan  was  not  troubled  with  a conscience. 

But  though  no  more  need  be  said  with  respect  to  the  number,  and  character 
of  Sir  Robert  Howard’s  Plays,  a reference  must  be  made  to  an  incident  connected 
with  the  style  of  his  Tragedies.  The  “ Indian  Queen,”  was  written,  like  all  other 
serious  Plays  of  that  day,  in  stilted  rhyme , — a following,  as  all  the  world  knows, 
of  the  French  fashion. | 

To  this  unnatural  system,  Sir  Robert,  after  a while,  had  the  sense  to  oppose 
himself, — Dryden  adhering  to  the  propriety  of  the  prevailing  fashion.  Upon  this, — 


* Reference  has  been  made  in  a former  page  to  Sir  Robert’s  Tragedy  the  “ Great  Favourite,  or  The 
Duke  of  Lerma,”  of  which  it  may  be  mentioned  here,  that  part  was  written  in  blank  verse,  and  part  in 
rhyme.  The  scene  lay  at  Madrid,  and  the  plot  was  taken  from  Mariana.  The  account  of  it  given  by 
Pepys  shall  be  quoted  at  length  for  the  sake  of  the  light  which  it  throws  on  the  Theatres  of  the  Restoration. 
February  20th,  1668. — “Dined,  and  by  one  o'clock  to  the  King’s  House.  A new  Play,  the  £Duke 
of  Lerma’  of  Sir  Robert  Howard’s,  where  the  King-  and  Court  was;  and  Knipp  and  Nell  spoke  the 
Prologue  most  excellently,  especially  Knipp,  who  spoke  beyond  any  creature  I ever  heard.  The  Play 
designed  to  reproach  our  King  with  his  mistress,  that  I was  troubled  for  it,  and  expected  it  should  be 
interrupted  : but  it  ended  all  well,  which  saved  all.” 

Before  the  subject  is  dismissed,  a few  words  may  be  added  with  respect  to  the  Theatres.  It  has  been 
already  said  that,  at  first,  their  number  was  restricted  to  two.  These  were,  the  one, — first,  at  the  Red  Bull, 
near  Clare  Market,  and  afterwards  (1662)  in  Drury-Lane,  under  the  direction  of  Thomas  Killigrew, — 
the  performers  being  called  the  “ King’s  Company  : ” — the  other,  in  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  subsequently 
removed  to  Dorset  Gardens,  under  Sir  William  Davenant, — the  actors  receiving  the  title  of  the  “ Duke’s 
Company.” 

The  chief  actors  in  the  “ King’s  Company  ” were  Lacy,  Hart,  and  Mohun  : actresses,  Mrs.  Knipp, 
Mrs.  Marshall,  and  Nell  Gwynne. 

In  the  “Duke’s  Company,”  the  names  most  remembered  now  are, — of  men,  Betterton,  and  Kynaston  ; 
of  women,  Mrs.  Samuelson,  and  “ Moll  Davis.” 

The  Dramatic  writers  who  attached  themselves  to  the  King’s  House  were  Dryden,  Sir  Robert  Howard, 
James  Howard,  Wycherley,  and  D’Urfey. 

The  Plav-writers  for  the  Duke’s  House,  were  Lord  Broghill  (Earl  of  Orrery)  Otway,  Shadwell, 
Ravenscroft,  Tate,  and  Aphra  Behn. 

Edward  Howard,  Sir  Charles  Sedley,  and  others,  divided  their  favours,  and  gave  their  Plays  sometimes 
to  the  one  Theatre,  and  sometimes  to  the  other. 

t Sir  Robert  was  not  alone  in  his  opinions : there  seems  to  have  been  a growing  change  of  feeling  on 
the  subject. — Pepys  has  two  comments  on  the  “ Indian  Queen;”  the  first,  (January  26th,  1663)  merely 
referring  to  his  having  seen  the  street  full  of  coaches  of  those  who  had  gone  to  see  “ a Play,  which,  for 
show,  they  say,  exceeds  Henry  VIII.” — The  second,  as  himself  a visitor,  when,  after  mentioning  that 
the  King  had  been  to  see  it,  he  adds  that  “it  is  indeed  a most  pleasant  show,  and  beyond  my  expectation  ; 
the  Play  good,  but  spoiled  by  the  rhyme,  which  breaks  the  sense.”  February  1st,  1663. 


4G  SIR  ROBERT  HOWARD  AND  DRYDEN  AT  ISSUE. 

(the  great  Fire  of  London  superseding  any  present  necessity  for  writing  for  the 
Stage),  Dryden  drew  up  his  “ Essay  on  Dramatic  Poesy,”  maintaining  his  opinions, 
in  an  imaginary  discussion,  between  Eugenius,  (Lord  Buckhurst),  Lisideius,  (Sir 
Charles  Sedley,)*  Crites,  (Sir  Robert  Howard),  and  Neander,  (Dryden  himself.) — 
In  this  treatise,  though  treating  Sir  Robert  very  respectfully,  he  puts  into  the  mouth 
of  Crites  the  arguments  used  by  Sir  Robert,  and  replies  to  them  in  the  person 
of  Neander.  Sir  Robert,  never  the  meekest  of  men,  and  no  ways  flattered  at  being 
made,  through  the  whole  discussion,  the  champion  of  opinions  which  were  to  be 
refuted  and  extinguished,  took  fire,  and  in  his  preface  to  the  “ Great  Favourite,  or  the 
Duke  of  Lerma,”  writes  of  Dryden  somewhat  condescendingly  and  contemptuously, 
and  as  if  some  feeling  of  jealousy  of,  and  dissatisfaction  with,  the  man,  were  lurking 
in  the  back -ground. 

The  natural  result  followed.  Two  members  of  the  “genus  irritabile  ” had  both 
lost  patience,  and  Dryden  forthwith  rejoins  in  a “Defence  of  the  Essay  of  Dramatic 
Poesy,”  wherein,  in  a tone  which  reads  throughout  like  one  of  mock  humility,  he 
pulls  Sir  Robert  to  pieces  for  bad  reasoning,  and  bad  grammar,  and  implies,  though 
with  oily  courtesy,  that  he  was  a paragon  (as  he  probably  was,  for  Dryden  had  had 
ample  opportunities  of  forming  a correct  opinion),  of  positiveness,  and  self-conceit, 
and  treats  him  and  his  writings  in  a manner  which  might  have  irritated  a man 
less  “ touchy”  than  Sir  Robert  seems  to  have  been.  To  him,  the  personality  of  the 
attack,  and  its  tone  of  scornful  severity,  must  have  been,  for  the  moment,  at  any 
rate,  little  short  of  maddening.  And,  to  one  of  his  temperament,  this  would  not 
be  the  worst,  for,  to  use  the  words  of  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  comment  on  the  subject, 
“ this  quarrel  between  the  Knight,  and  the  Poet  who  was  believed  to  have  crutched 
up  many  of  his  lame  performances,  furnished  food  for  lampoon  and  amusement  to 
the  insolent  wits  of  the  day.” 

Up  to  1GG6  Sir  Robert  Howard  and  Dryden  appear  to  have  been  on  good  terms, 
in  spite  of  a circumstance  to  be  alluded  to  hereafter,  for,  in  that  year,  Dryden  addressed 
a laudatory  epistle  in  prose  to  him,  by  way  of  preface  to  the  “Annus  Mirabilis,”f — 
the  proof  sheets  of  which  Sir  Robert  had  corrected,  he  being  in  London,  while 


* The  common  spelling-  of  Sir  Charles’s  name  is  followed  throughout  this  volume,  but  the  real  name 
was  Sidley,  not  Sedley. 

t 'l’lie  year  which  formed  the  subject  of  Dryden’s  Poem  was  166?,  rendered  remarkable  by  the  War 
with  the  Dutch ; by  the  Great  Plague,  which,  in  London  alone,  carried  off  68,596  persons ; and 
by  the  Great  Fire  of  London  (September  2nd,  1666)  which  laid  waste  400  streets,  and  destroyed 
13,200  houses. 
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Dry  den  was  down  at  Charlton,  in  Wiltshire. — In  that  epistle  he  describes  Sir  Robert,  in 
the  words  of  Pliny,  as  not  being  of  those  “ qui  carpere  amicos  suos  judicium  vocant.” 

The  circumstance  alluded  to  above  must  now  be  mentioned.  It  was  the  marriage 
of  Dryden  to  Sir  Robert’s  sister. 

Lady  Elizabeth,  or,  as  she  was  more  familiarly  called,  Lady  Betty  Howard, 
was  one  of  the  four  daughters*  of  Thomas,  first  Earl  of  Berkshire ; Lady  Frances,  (the 
eldest),  becoming  Lady  D’Arcy,j'  and  his  sisters  Diana  and  Mary  remaining  unmarried. 

It  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  the  match  was  an  agreeable  one  to  the  family 
of  the  lady ; and  it  is  not  impossible  that  Sir  Robert  may  have  felt  some  distress, 
if  it  was  through  him  that  Dryden  had  been  introduced  to  his  sister.  The  Poet, 
was,  indeed,  by  birth,  a gentleman.  He  came  of  a good  stock ; but  he  was  himself 
poor ; two  of  his  brothers  were  in  trade ; of  his  sisters, — one  married  a bookseller, 
another,  a tobacconist ; and  although  he  was  winning  his  way  to  fame,  both  in 
Literature  and  Science,  (for  he  had  been  chosen  a Member  of  the  Royal  Society,  soon 
after  its  institution),  the  fatal  memories  of  the  Civil  War  would  be  all  against  him; 
he  came  under  the  roof  of  a stanch  Royalist,  out  of  a nest  of  rebels  and  regicides. 

Under  what  circumstances  he  made  acquaintance  with  his  future  bride  is  unknown. 
One  conjecture  which  has  been  hazarded  is  quite  untenable.  There  certainly  was 
a Lady  Betty  Howard  who  took  a conspicuous  part,  on  several  occasions,  in  the 
Plays  acted  at  Court,  and  who  thus  might  have  become  intimate  with  the  Poet,  but 
the  date  of  these  performances  makes  it  certain  that  the  actress  was  a daughter 
of  the  sixth  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  became  Duchess  of  Gordon.  The  matter  is  of  no 
consequence : the  connexion  between  Sir  Robert  Howard  and  Dryden  is  sufficient 
to  account  for  the  origin  of  the  acquaintance. 

There  was  a Mrs.  Reeves,  an  actress  of  great  beauty,  who  performed  in  several 
of  Dryden’s  Plays,  and  to  whom  it  was  alleged  that  he  was  attached ; but  the  lady 
retreated  from  the  Stage  to  a cloister,  and  (if  there  was  any  truth  in  the  tale),  Dryden 
was  compelled  to  a second  choice. j;  And  a most  unfortunate  one  it  proved  in  all 


* According  to  Collins  the  eldest, — to  Malone  the  youngest. 

t Lady  D’Arcy  was  born  in  1623,  and  died  at  Hornby  Castle,  1670.  Her  epitaph,  in  the  south  aisle 
of  the  Parish  Church,  will  be  found  at  length  in  Whitaker’s  Richmondshire,  Vol.  ii.  pp.  46,  47. 

t Mrs.  Reeves  was  the  Armouryllis  (“  Arraouryllis,  because  of  her  armour ,”)  of  the  “ Rehearsal.”  The 
slanderous  insinuation  there  made  rests  on  no  better  foundation  than  a similar  one  on  Lady  Elizabeth 
Howard,  that  “her  character  was  sullied  by  some  early  indiscretions.”  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  carefully 
entered  into  the  matter,  speaks  of  Dryden’s  “ moral  character  as  unexceptionable  ; ” and  we  may  therefore 
ignore  Dr.  Johnson’s  dictum  (Life  of  Dryden,  p.  371)  founded  upon  a satire  imputed  to  Lord  Somers, 
that  “ the  circumstances  of  the  marriage  were  not  very  honourable  to  either  party.” 
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ways.  The  dislike  of  the  Howards  to  the  marriage  is  rather  assumed  than  proved. 
Such  evidence  as  there  is  points  the  other  way.  It  is  true  that  the  father  of  Lady 
Elizabeth  was  between  eighty  and  ninety  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  daughter’s 
marriage,  but,  if  ever  he  was  opposed  to  the  match,  he  must  have  been  soon  reconciled 
to  it,  for  Dryden  and  his  bride  took  up  their  residence  at  Charlton,  and  remained 
there,  at  any  rate,  till  their  first  child  (Charles)  was  born. 

In  consequence  of  the  breaking  out  of  the  Plague  in  16G5,  and  the  conflagration 
which  laid  the  greater  part  of  London  in  ruins  in  the  year  following,  no  Plays  were 
acted  in  the  Metropolis  between  May  1665,  and  December  1666.  It  was  during  this 
interval  that  Dryden’s  marriage  took  place. — The  registers  at  Charlton,  and  the 
mother  Church  at  Westport,  as  well  as  those  preserved  in  the  Consistory  Court 
at  Salisbury,  have  been  searched  in  vain  for  the  record  of  this  union.  The  wedding 
must  have  taken  place  elsewhere. 

The  date,  however,  can  be  fixed  with  tolerable  certainty.  Charles  Dryden,  the 
eldest  son,  was  seventeen  years  of  age  when  he  was  admitted  to  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  in  June,  1683, — his  parents,  therefore,  were  probably  married  in  1665. 
It  was  at  Charlton,  that,  during  the  course  of  that  year,  Dryden  wrote  his  “Essay 
on  Dramatic  Poesy,”  and,  at  a somewhat  later  period,  his  “Annus  Mirabilis.” 

It  has  already  been  intimated  that  the  marriage  was  an  unhappy  one.  Nobody 
can  read  Dryden’s  Plays,  and  fail  to  observe  that  whenever  a sarcasm  against  matrimony 
can  be  introduced,  he  vents  it  with  a degree  of  bitterness  which  tells  its  tale  of 
domestic  misery  : * the  patient  was  suffering,  as  only  sensitive  natures  can  suffer, 
from  the  irritation  of  a blister  converted  into  a perennial  sore.  Malone’s  anecdote, 
though,  in  itself  conveying  no  more  than  the  expression  of  a busy  man’s  vexation 
at  being  exposed  to  needless  interruption,  endorses  the  testimony  from  other  quarters, 
that  the  Poet  did  not  find  his  wife  the  congenial  sweetener  of  his  labours,  and  that  he 
did  not  turn  to  her  as  a solace  in  weariness,  or  as  his  source  of  sympathy  and  comfort, 
when  care  or  trouble  “ wrung  his  brow.” 

“Lady  Elizabeth  Dryden,  having,  one  morning,  come  into  her  husband’s  study, 
at  an  unseasonable  time,  when  he  was  intently  occupied  on  some  composition,  and 
finding  that  he  did  not  attend  to  her,  exclaimed,  ‘ Lord ! Mr.  Dryden  you  are  always 
poring  over  these  musty  books ! I wish  I were  a book,  and  then  I should  have  more 
of  your  company.’ — ‘Well,  my  dear,’  replied  the  Poet,  ‘when  you  do  become  a book, 


* There  are  various  quotations  to  that  effect,  given  in  Malone’s  Life,  Vol.  i.  pp.  393,  394. 
See  also  Scott’s  Life,  p.  77. 
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pray  let  it  be  an  Almanack ; for  then,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  I shall  lay  you  quietly 
on  the  shelf,  and  pursue  my  studies  without  interruption.’”* 

The  melancholy  truth  seems  to  he  that  there  was  disappointment  on  both  sides. 
Lord  Berkshire  had  a large  family  (thirteen  children),  and  his  property  had  suffered 
much  in  the  Civil  War,  so  that  Lady  Elizabeth’s  portion  was  inconsiderable,!  and 
her  want  of  fortune  was  not  made  up  for  by  any  exertions  of  family  influence  on  her 
husband’s  behalf.  But  these  were  trifles  compared  with  the  wretchedness  of  daily 
life,  arising  from  tastes  and  dispositions  which  could  never  be  brought  into  harmony. 
The  temperament  of  poets  is  apt  to  be  very  sensitive  and  excitable  ; and  the  fluctuation 
of  spirits  which  is  the  natural  re-action  from  an  oft-repeated  strain  on  the  imagination, 
and  the  wear  and  tear  of  unceasing  literary  toil,  are  not  of  the  nature  of  anodynes. 
Probably,  Lady  Elizabeth  found  the  life  which  she  led  uncongenial  to  her,  and  she 
made  no  efforts  to  discipline  herself  into  forbearance,  and  unselfishness.  Naturally 
of  a violent  temper,  and,  as  the  end  sadly  manifested,  of  weak  intellect,  she  became 
more  and  more  unloving  and  unamiable,  making  no  effort  to  retain  her  husband’s 
affections,  which,  under  a different  course  of  conduct,  she  would  have  preserved.  Few 
men  fail  to  appreciate  patient  tenderness,  but  its  absence  soon  makes  them  reckless, 
and  indifferent.  And  so  it  fell  out,  that  when  Dryden’s  wife  expected  devotion,  she 
was  neglected ; when  her  husband’s  society  would  have  been  agreeable  to  her,  he 
went  his  own  way  and  left  her  in  solitude.  She  could  only  see  his  faults,  and  was 
blind  to  her  own.  Without  taste  to  appreciate  the  beauty  of  Dryden’s  poetry,  without 
patience  to  put  up  with  his  foibles,  she  often  received  as  an  intentional  offence  what 
was  only  the  result  of  absence  of  mind ; and  thus,  throughout  the  course  of  a union 
extending  over  more  than  thirty  years,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  there  was  little  enough 
of  the  mutual  society,  help,  and  comfort,  that  the  one  ought  to  have  had  of  the  other, 


* Malone  I.  499. — Dryden  is  said  (Harleian  MS.  7316,  p.  189)  to  have  been  the  translator  of  the 
French  epitaph  : 

“ C’y  gist  ma  femme  : 0 qu’elle  est  hien 
Pom*  son  repos, — et  pour  le  mien ! ” 

which  he  Englished  thus  : 

“Here  lies  my  wife;  here  let  her  lie; 

She’s  now  at  rest, — and  so  am  I.” 

t In  the  Will  of  Elizabeth  Howard,  Countess  Dowager  of  Exeter,  (maternal  grandmother  to  Lady 
Elizabeth  Dryden),  there  is  this  bequest : 

“ To  my  grandchild,  Lady  Elizabeth  Howard,  the  pearle  necklace,  and  the  pendent  pearle  hanging 
at  it,  which  I did  but  lend  her.  And  I give  her  my  ague-ring,” — (a  charm  against  that 
malady), — “ and  a bracelet  of  pearle  and  gould  I used  to  wear  on  my  arm.”  Malone. 

And,  in  addition  to  this,  the  testatrix  bequeathed  to  Lady  Elizabeth  the  reversion  of  some  small 
property  near  Newark.  But  it  is  not  known  whether  the  legatee  lived  to  derive  any  advantage  therefrom 
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both  in  prosperity,  and  adversity.*  Ah ! how  much  less  conjugal  misery  would  he 
found  among  us,  if,  before  committing  themselves  irrevocably,  those  who  are  con- 
templating marriage  as  possible,  would  turn  their  thoughts  onward  to  the  inevitable 
years  of  decay  and  infirmity,  and  ask  themselves  whether  they  love  the  present  object 
of  their  affection  well  enough  to  be  quite  sure  that  their  love  will  remain  unaltered, 
when  mere  passion  has  passed  away,  and  the  days  draw  nigh  when  there  will  be 
no  pleasure  in  them  ! 

But  so  painful  a history  may  well  be  curtailed,  especially  as  Biographies  of  Dryden 
are  in  every  library,  and  since  it  is  only  as  being  connected  with  the  Howards,  that  his 
name  appears  in  these  pages. 

Everybody  knows  that,  in  his  later  days,  Dryden  was  received  into  the  Roman 
Communion.  The  moment  for  changing  his  religion  was, — in  a worldly  point  of 
view, — ill-chosen,  for  it  gave  his  traducers  the  opportunity  of  asserting  that  “ Poet 
Squab,” — (as  Rochester  nicknamed  the  old  man,  grown  fat  and  heavy  in  the  passage 
out  of  mid-life), — had  only  become  a convert  in  the  hope  of  currying  favour  with 
James  II.,  just  seated  on  the  Throne.  But  there  is  no  reason  for  doubting  that  his 
secession  from  the  Church  of  England  was  the  result  of  honest  conviction.  It  is  less 
generally  known  that  three  of  his  near  relatives  had  previously  joined  the  Church 
of  Rome.  His  brother-in-law,  Charles,  second  Earl  of  Berkshire,  (godfather  to  the 
Poet’s  eldest  son),  was  of  that  Communion.  Of  his  sons, — (all  able  men),  Charles 
Dryden  preceded  his  father  in  his  adhesion  to  the  Roman  faith : the  second  and  third 
followed  him : and,  long  before  either,  Lady  Elizabeth,  (whose  opinions,  however, 
were  not  likely  to  have  much  weight  with  her  husband),  had  become  a member 
of  the  Roman  Church.  It  may  be  mentioned,  in  passing,  that  Charles  Dryden,  going 
to  Italy,  after  his  change  of  religion, — (probably  under  the  patronage  of  his  distant 
cousin  Cardinal  Howard), | was  appointed  Chamberlain  of  the  Pope's!  Household, 


* Illnaturediy  and  unfairly  both,  as  it  seems  to  the  writer,  most  of  Dryden’s  biographers  have  printed 
a miserably  ill-spelt  letter  of  Lady  Elizabeth  to  her  sons  (Mai : I.  2,  58)  by  way  of  exemplifying  her 
want  of  education,  and  consequent  unfitness  to  be  the  companion  of  such  a man  as  Dryden.  She  was 
unfit. — Dut  defective  spelling  was  universal  in  those  days.  Amid  many  hundreds  of  family  letters  of  that 
date  which  the  writer  is  now  inspecting,  there  is  not  one  which  might  not  throw  a modern  School  Inspector 
into  fits.  Yet  plenty  of  these  correspondents  were  persons  of  the  highest  rank.  Is  it  quite  certain  that 
if  the  letters  of  a “girl  of  the  period,”  (1872)  should  be  preserved  for  two  hundred  years,  they  would  be 
pronounced  to  be  models  of  correct  orthography  ? 

f Philip,  third  son  of  Henry  Frederick,  Earl  of  Arundel ; a Dominican,  and  Missionary  Priest  to 
England ; Almoner  to  Queen  Catherine  of  Braganza.  Created  Cardinal  Priest  of  S.  Maria  Sopra  Minerva, 
by  Pope  Clement  X.  Usually  styled  Cardinal  of  Norfolk,  and  Cardinal  of  England.  Born  1629.  Died 
at  Rome  1694.  IIow  : Mem  : p.  38. 

X Clement  XI. 
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*but  returning  to  England  some  years  afterwards,  (1704)  was  drowned  in  an  attempt 
to  swim  across  the  Thames,  at  Datcliet.f — John,  the  second  son,  and  Erasmus -Henry, 
the  youngest,  followed  their  brother  to  Rome ; and  became,  the  one,  an  Officer  in  the 
Pope’s  Household,  the  other,  a Captain  in  his  Guards.  Erasmus  ultimately  succeeded 
to  the  Baronetcy.  It  appears  that,  during  the  latter  years  of  their  lives,  Dryden  and 
his  wife  were  but  little  in  each  other’s  company,  he  visiting  much  among  his  kinsfolk 
in  the  shires  of  Northampton  and  Huntingdon ; she  remaining  at  his  house  in  Gerard 
Street,  London,  and  not  being  on  terms  of  intercourse  with  any  of  her  relations,  with 
the  exception  of  her  brother  Sir  Robert  Howard. 

Early  in  the  year  1701,  (May  1st)  worn  out  with  distresses,  and  difficulties,  and,  (it 
is  to  be  feared),  in  great  poverty,  (for  he  had  long  been  deprived  of  his  Laureateship 
by  William  III.,  and  had  to  write  for  his  bread),  John  Dryden  departed  this  life,  and 
was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey, — a Latin  oration  having  been  previously  pronounced 
over  his  body  at  the  College  of  Physicians,  by  Dr.  Garth.  It  was  the  heathenish 
tribute  of  a worse  than  heathenish  age ; and  it  is  shocking  enough  that  the  Burial 
Office  (which,  at  least,  speaks  comfort  to  surviving  friends),  should,  as  it  seems,  have 
been  made  no  account  of!  Yet  the  facts  were  not  so  bad  as  was,  in  after-times 
alleged.^  Still,  there  is  something  singularly  melancholy  that  any  Christian  man 


* Malone.  Johnson  says  that  he  was  “ Usher  of  the  Palace.”  The  writer  is  not  sufficiently  well- 
informed  to  hnow  whether  the  two  offices  were  identical,  or  distinct.  In  Mr.  Howard’s  (of  Corby) 
Memorials  of  the  Howard  Family,  (p.  60)  he  is  designated  “ Cameriere  d’  honore.” 

f The  strange  story  connected  with  the  death  of  this  young  man  as  being  the  fulfilment  of  a prediction 
made  by  his  own  father,  many  years  before,  is  scarcely  worth  repeating,  except  for  the  purpose  of  observing 
that  it  is  traceable,  (though  related  by  AVilson  in  his  Life  of  Congreve),  to  the  same  source  as  one  which 
will  be  referred  to  presently,  and  rests  on  no  better  foundation.  The  story  is  that  Dryden  was  an  adept 
in  judicial  astronomy,  and  that  he  calculated  the  nativities  of  his  children ; — that,  at  the  moment  of  his 
son  Charles’s  birth,  he  discovered  that  “Jupiter,  Venus,  and  the  Sun  were  under  the  earth,”  and  that 
“ the  lord  of  the  infant’s  ascendant  was  afflicted  with  a hateful  square  of  Mars  and  Saturn.”  A child 
born  under  such  evil  auspices  could  expect  nothing  but  a concatenation  of  bad  luck,  and  accordingly 
it  was  decreed  by  fate,  or  the  planets,  or  some  such  influence,  that  his  eighth  year  would  be  full  of  peril, 
— that  if  he  survived  that,  his  twenty-third  would  bring  him  to  grief;  and  that  if  he  escaped  out  of  that, 
his  thirty-third,  or  thirty-fourth  year  would  make  a finish  of  him.  Accordingly,  when  the  boy  was  seven, 
being  then  at  Charlton,  an  old  wall,  near  the  Court-gate,  was  knocked  down  in  a stag-hunt.  Charles, 
who  was  watching  the  sport,  was  buried  beneath  it,  and  was  dug  out,  hardly  alive.  In  his  twenty-third 
year,  being  giddy,  on  a hot  day,  he  fell  “from  the  top  of  one  of  the  towers  of  the  Vatican,”  but  was  only 
“ dangerously  hurt.”  Lastly,  in  his  thirty-third  year,  being-  then  in  England,  and  having  twice  swam 
across  the  Thames  at  AVindsor,  on  a summer’s  day,  he  made  a third  attempt,  was  seized  with  cramp,  and 
sank.  “ Thus  ” (Biog : Dram :)  “ the  father’s  calcidation  proved  but  too  prophetic.” — See  also  AViltshire 
Archseol:  Mag. 

I The  horrible  story  connected  with  his  procrastinated  funeral,  which  is  given  at  length  by  Johnson  in 
his  life  of  Dryden,  and  in  many  other  Biographies,  was  successfully  grappled  with  by  Malone,  and 
disproved  in  almost  all  respects.  AVh  ether  the  delay  originated  in  the  proposal  of  Lord  Jeffreys,  ( son 
of  the  notorious  Judge),  for  a public  ceremonial  may  be  uncertain,  but  the  revolting  details  were  never 
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should  have  been  so  consigned  to  his  grave, — and  most  of  all,  one  who,  on  the 
testimony  of  a cotemporary,  whose  evidence  cannot  be  suspected,  (William  Congreve, 
a brother  dramatist),  was  “ humane,  compassionate,  forgiving,  and  a faithful  friend ; 
of  extensive  reading,  tenacious  memory,  and  easy  communication ; gentle  in  his 
correction  of  the  writings  of  others,  and  patient  under  the  reprehension  of  his  own 
deficiencies ; easy  of  access  himself,  but  slow  and  diffident  in  his  advances  to  others ; 
and  of  all  men,  the  most  modest,  and  the  most  easy  to  be  discountenanced  in  his 
approaches.” 

Some  few  years  after  Dryden’s  death,*  poor  Lady  Elizabeth  was  seized  with  nervous 
fever,  and  though  there  was  recovery  for  the  body,  her  mind  was  left  a wreck ; 
her  wayward  disposition,  and  the  habitual  absence  of  self-control,  under  such  circum- 
stances, told  heavily  against  her,  and  she  became  a confirmed  lunatic. — Her  sons  died 
prematurely,  the  youngest  inheriting  his  mother’s  lamentable  malady ; and  when 
they  had  passed  away,  or  were  incapacitated,  she  was  watched  over,  and  her  affairs 


heard  of  till  thirty  years  afterwards,  and  were  certainly  fabricated  by  a Mrs.  Thomas,  who  wrote  sensational 
and  libellous  articles  for  the  unprincipled  booksellers  of  the  time. — It  is  not  improbable  that  the  Abbey 
may  have  been  lighted  up,  “the  Choir  attending,  and  the  Bishop”  (Deans  of  Westminster  were  the 
then  Bishops  of  Rochester, — Sprat  was  Dean)  waiting  some  hours,  “ for  a corpse  which  never  came.” 
But  the  body,  (to  omit  the  rest  of  the  tale),  was  not  kept  for  three  weeks  at  an  undertaker’s ; Dryden 
died  on  the  1st,  and  the  Abbey  Register  shows  that  he  was  buried  on  the  13th  of  May.  And  though, 
when  the  funeral  did  take  place,  the  Abbey  may  have  been  “unlighted,  no  organ  played,  no  Anthem 
sung,”  it  is  quite  incredible,  that  “ only  two  singing-boys  attended  the  corpse,  who  sang  an  ode  of  Horace, 
each  with  a small  candle  in  his  hand.”  Dryden  was  a Romanist,  and  even  if  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
of  Westminster  had  permitted  such  an  outrage  in  their  Church,  the  Priests  of  his  own  Communion 
would  have  protested  against  it,  even  under  the  Third  William. 

In  connexion  with  the  above  remarks,  the  reader  will  be  glad  to  be  reminded  of  a passage  in  the  late 
Sir  Henry  Halford’s  (President  of  the  College  of  Physicians)  “ Essay  on  the  deaths  of  eminent  persons 
of  modern  times.”  “ Dryden,”  writes  Sir  Henry,  “ afforded  a case,  as  it  seems  to  me,  of  that  ossification 
of  the  arteries  of  the  extremities  which  sometimes  produces  mortification,  in  persons  of  advanced  life. 
Dryden’s  health  had  frequently  been  interrupted  by  attacks  of  the  gout  and  gravel ; and,  latterly,  by 
erisypelas  in  his  legs.  To  a shattered  frame  and  a corpulent  habit,  the  most  trifling  causes  of  indisposition 
are  often  fatal.  A slight  inflammation  attacked  his  toe.  This  became  a gangrene.  Mr.  Hobbes,  his 
surgeon,  proposed  to  amputate  it.  But  Dryden  refused  the  chance  of  prolonging  life  by  a painful  and 
doubtful  operation.  After  a pause,  the  catastrophe  expected  by  the  surgeon  arrived,  and  Dryden  expired 
on  the  1st  of  May,  1701.  His  relations  had  prepared  themselves  to  convey  him  to  the  grave,  with  as 
much  decent  pomp  as  their  circumstances  would  allow ; but  Mr.  Charles  Montague  and  Lord  Jeffreys 
insisted  on  making  a subscription  for  a public  funeral.  The  body  was  carried  immediately  to  the  College 
of  Physicians,  where  it  lay  in  state  for  ten  days,  and  after  a funeral  oration  in  Latin  had  been  pronounced 
over  it  by  his  friend  Dr.  Garth,  it  was  conveyed  from  the  College,  with  great  ceremony,  to  Westminster 
Abbey,  where  it  was  interred  between  the  graves  of  Chaucer  and  Cowley.” — pp.  27,  28,  29. 

* The  writer  believes  that  the  dates  given  in  the  text  are  most  likely  to  be  correct;  but  it  is  as  well  to 
mention  that  Lady  Elizabeth  has  been  said  to  have  survived  her  husband  only  eight  years,  and  that  it  was 
in  the  fifth  year  of  her  widowhood  that  her  mind  failed.  (Biog:  Dram.)  He  is  quite  unable  to  settle 
the  discrepancies  between  the  Biographers  and  Mr.  Howard’s  Memorials,  with  reference  to  other  various 
dates  connected  with  Dryden’s  family. 
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administered,  by  her  niece  Lady  Sylvius,  of  whom  hereafter.  Lady  Elizabeth  was 
released  from  her  misery  in  the  Summer  of  1714,  but  not  before  she  had  nearly 
attained  the  age  of  fourscore.*  Within  fifteen  years  of  Dryden’s  death,  his  whole 
family  had  been  swept  away. 

The  shrewd  foresight  exercised  by  Sir  Robert  Howard  in  drawing  out  of  obscurity, 
and  choosing  for  his  literary  assistant,  the  great  Poet  of  the  future,  has  led  to  a long, 
but  unavoidable  digression  : we  are  now  to  pass  to  other  topics.  Sir  Robert  has  been 
spoken  of  as  a Politician  and  a Dramatist ; but  he  did  not  confine  his  literary  efforts 
to  the  Stage.  He  is  mentioned  in  the  Biographical  Dictionaries  as  having  published, 
in  the  year  1660,  the  “ Fourth  Book  of  Virgil,”  translated,  and  also  in  the  same  year 
the  “ Achilleis  of  Statius,”  both  being  volumes  in  octavo.  Such  works  are  dreary 
reading  even  when  master-hands  have  been  employed  on  them.  Scholars  will  refer 
to  the  originals ; and  those  who  are  not  scholars  soon  begin  to  wonder  what  could  be 
the  charm  of  the  work  “ done  into  English  ” for  their  benefit,  and  turn  to  some 
pleasanter  volume.  Sir  Robert’s  translations  have  but  shared  the  fate  of  hundreds 
of  similar  compositions.  But  he  also  tried  his  hand  at  History,  producing  a narrative 
of  the  “ Reigns  of  Edward  II.,  and  Richard  II.,  with  reflections  and  characters 
of  their  chief  ministers  and  favourites : also  a comparison  of  these  Princes,  with 
Edward  I.,  and  III.”  (1698.  8vo.)  If  a copy  of  this  work  is  still  to  be  found,  it  is 
probably  in  the  topmost  shelf  of  the  library  of  some  country-house,  where  it  has 
slumbered,  it  may  be,  undusted,  certainly  unread,  for  many  a score  of  years.  Perhaps, 
in  the  same,  or  some  similar  depository,  might  be  discovered  another  of  Sir  Robert’s 
Histories,  which,  (the  temper  of  the  times,  and  the  character  of  the  man  being- 
considered),  must  have  been  a curious  work, — the  “ History  of  Religion.”  (1694.  8vo.) 
Sir  Robert  was  also  a Controversialist.  In  1692,  he  published  “ A Letter  to  Mr. 
Samuel  Johnson,”  occasioned  by  a scurrilous  pamphlet,  entitled  “Animadversions 
on  Mr.  Johnson’s  Answer  to  Jovian,”  f the  subject  of  which  is  a now  forgotten 


* Malone  I.  i.  pp.  396,  397,  shows  that  Lady  Sylvius  (after  the  death  of  Dryden  and  his  sons), 
obtained  Letters  of  Administration,  to  the  effects  of  the  Poet,  for  the  benefit  of  her  aunt : and  there 
exists  in  the  Prerogative  Office  a record  of  the  Commission  for  this  purpose,  “ in  usum,  et  beneficium,  et 
durante  lunacia .” — In  some  old  Account  Books  at  Canons  Ashby,  there  are  entries  made  of  payments  to 
a Mrs.  Stocker  who  was  in  charge  of  Lady  Elizabeth. 

+ Samuel  Johnson,  the  Lexicographer  has  eclipsed  the  fame  of  a namesake,  who  is  }Tet  worthy  to  he 
remembered,  as  having  been  a Confessor,  and  all  but  a Martyr,  for  the  principles  which  he  advocated. 
In  more  tranquil  times,  the  Samuel  Johnson  who  is  to  be  the  subject  of  this  note,  would  only  have  been 
known  as  a learned  Divine,  and  Oriental  Scholar;  hut  the  turbulent  days  in  which  he  lived,  made  him 
a vehement  partisan.  One  false  step, — the  leaving  the  flock  which  God  had  committed  to  his  charge, 
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controversy,  which,  in  its  clay,  gave  rise  to  much  bitterness  and  animosity.  Sir 
Robert’s  connexion  with  it  is  not  obvious,  though  perhaps  a sight  of  his  letter,  which, 
however,  the  writer  has  been  unable  to  obtain,  might  throw  some  light  upon  the  matter. 


because  it  was  a swampy  Living  in  Essex, — and  betaking  himself  to  a London  life,  brought,  in  sure 
retribution,  all  his  subsequent  misfortunes  upon  him.  A clever  man,  with  plenty  of  leisure,  lie  threw 
himself  into  the  Maelstrom  of  politics  then  raging,  and  soon  grew  so  distinguished  as  a talker  and  a 
preacher,  that  he  attracted  the  notice,  and  soon  became  the  intimate  friend  of  Lord  Essex,  (whose 
mysterious  suicide  or  murder,  in  the  Tower,  will  be  in  the  memory  of  most  readers),  and  of  Lord  William 
Russell,  who  made  him  his  domestic  chaplain.  In  this  position,  he  became  one  of  the  foremost  of  the 
pulpit  agitators,  against  the  succession  of  James,  Duke  of  York  to  the  Throne;  and,  among  other 
energetic  proceedings,  attacked  Dr.  Hickes,  (the  Non  juring  Suffragan  of  Thetford,  in  after  times),  the 
advocate  of  Passive  Obedience, — in  a pamphlet,  the  spirit  of  which  was  sufficiently  demonstrated  by  its 
title, — “ Julian,  the  Apostate,” — “ that  famous  piece,”  as  Evelyn  calls  it.  (I.  570.) 

This  tract  was  answered  by  Dr.  Hickes,  in  another  called  “Jovian,” — (the  reader  will  remember  that 
the  Emperor  Jovian  was  the  Christian  successor  of  Julian);  and  Dr.  Johnson  had  prepared  a rejoinder. 
But  its  publication  was  prevented  by  his  imprisonment,  and  that  of  his  patron.  After  Lord  William’s 
death,  Johnson,  in  spite  of  prosecution,  and  a heavy  fine  inflicted  on  him  by  Judge  Jeffreys,  (with 
imprisonment,  till  it  was  paid),  continued  his  zealous  attacks  on  Popery  in  general,  and  on  James  in 
particular,  till  an  Address  to  the  Protestants  in  the  Army  on  Hounslow  Heath  (1686)  brought  down  upon 
him  the  full  vengeance  of  the  ruling  powers.  By  a most  cruel  and  shameful  judgment,  he  was  sentenced 
to  stand  three  times  in  the  pillory,;  to  be  whipped  from  Newgate  to  Tyburn;  to  be  fined  five  hundred 
marks  (about  £350) ; and  to  be  degraded  from  the  Priesthood. 

The  poor  man  endured  upwards  of  two  thousand  eight  hundred  stripes  without  shrinking,  and  was 
publicly  divested  of  his  sacerdotal  habit,  by  three  Bishops,  in  the  Chapter-house  of  S.  Paul’s,  (Stillingfieet, 
the  Dean,  refused  to  be  present,  and  Bishop  Compton  of  London,  his  own  Diocesan,  was  himself  under 
a sentence  of  suspension), — the  Prelates  being,  Crewe  of  Durham,  Sprat  of  Rochester,  and  White  of 
Peterborough, — the  names  of  these  exemplars  of  Episcopal  time-serving',  deserve  inscription  in  the 
blackest  roll  of  infamy, — the  King  nominating  a new  Clerk  to  Johnson’s  Living  of  Corringham. 

But  so  it  happened,  that,  in  the  process  of  degradation  at  S.  Panl’s,  Johnson’s  cassock  had  not  been 
stripped  off,  and  the  lawyers  thereupon  asserting  that  the  act  of  privation  had  not  been  completed,  Bishop 
Crewe  hesitated  to  institute  the  new  Incumbent  without  being  indemnified  from  the  possible  risk  of  an 
action,  and  legal  costs.  Thus  the  Prelate’s  greed  actually  prevented  Johnson  from  being  cast  out  of  his 
Living, — and,  (little  as  he  had  deserved  it  of  them),  to  their  eternal  honour,  his  parishioners  had  determined 
that,  happen  what  might,  he,  and  he  only,  should  be  Parson  of  Corringham,  and  that  no  intruder  should 
take  possession  of  his  Living. 

With  the  Revolution  came  a speedy  decision  of  Parliament,  that  the  judgment  pronounced  against  Mr. 
Johnson  was  illegal  and  cruel,  and  a recommendation  was  made  to  King  William  to  appoint  him  to  some 
Ecclesiastical  dignity  in  reward  for  his  services  and  sufferings. 

Eventually  he  had  a gratuity  of  a thousand  pounds,  and  an  annuity  of  three  hundred  a year  settled  on 
him  for  two  lives.  But  Johnson  was  one  of  the  many  who  endure  adversity  better  than  prosperity.  His 
head  was  turned  by  his  suddenly  rising  into  consequence,  and  his  refusal  of  the  Deanery  of  Durham,  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  an  insufficient  remuneration  for  what  he  had  undergone,  showed  clearly  that  it 
would  have  been  an  error  to  have  raised  him  to  any  higher  office  in  the  Church. 

He  lived  on  till  1703,  a dissatisfied,  disappointed  man,  not  seldom  using  the  Press  for  an  out-pouring 
of  bitter  things.  One  of  these  being  fiercer  than  usual,  very  nearly  cost  him  his  life,  for  he  was  set  upon 
in  his  own  house,  by  seven  assassins,  and  severely  wounded. 

This  is  a long  note ; but  it  has  not  been  written  on  biographical  grounds  only.  Whatever  may  be  felt 
with  respect  to  the  controversies  of  our  own  day,  or  the  bitterness  of  partizanship,  or  the  unfairness  and 
one-sidedness  of  judgments  produced  by  them,  we  have  at  least  hitherto  escaped  any  such  iniquitous 
sentences  as  that  passed  upon  Samuel  Johnson.  The  times  are  unquestionably  bad,  but  they  have  been 
much  worse. 
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Before  quitting  liis  Literary  labours,  it  must  be  mentioned  that  Sir  Robert  acquired 
some  renown  as  a Song-writer,  though  more,  probably,  was  owing  to  the  composer 
of  the  music,  than  to  the  words  which  accompanied  it.  It  is  not  every  one  whose 
verses  are  wedded  to  such  strains  as  those  of  Purcell. 

Sir  John  Hawkins,  in  his  History  of  Music,  makes  a very  absurd  mistake,  confounding 
Annabella,  Lady  Howard,  Sir  Robert’s  last  wife,  with  Lady  Elizabeth  Dryden, — an 
error  which  Dr.  Stanley,  in  his  Memorials  of  Westminster  Abbey,  duly  repeats, — 
making  poor  Lady  Elizabeth,  the  patroness  of  Purcell,  and  the  person  who  erected 
a tablet  to  his  memory,  though  she  was  at  that  time  in  great  poverty. 

In  order  to  correct  Hawkins’s  misstatement,  Malone  entered  on  an  investigation 
which  has  thrown  some  light  on  the  subject  of  Sir  Robert’s  Songs. 

Soon  after  Purcell’s  death,  (who  deceased  in  1695),  his  widow  collected  some  of  his 
Songs,  and  published  them,  (in  1698),  under  the  title  of  “ Orpheus  Britannicus,” 
with  a dedication  to  Lady  Howard,  who,  as  there  alleged,  possessed  “ extraordinary 
skill  in  music,” — had  been  a pupil  of  Purcell,  and  of  whom  we  read  that  “ some 
of  his  best  compositions  were  made  for  her  entertainment,  and  recommended  by  her 
performance.”  It  is  added  that  Purcell’s  last  and  best  work  in  music  was  the  setting 
thereto  some  “ excellent  compositions  of  that  honourable  gentleman  who  had  the 
dearest  and  most  deserved  relation  to  Lady  Howard,”  and  that  her  Ladyship  had 
placed  a tablet  to  Purcell’s  memory  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

What,  then,  was  the  poetry  thus  alluded  to  ? There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Sir 
Robert  kept  up  his  connexion  with  the  Theatre  to  the  last.*  Perhaps,  therefore,  the 
Song  is  to  be  found  in  the  Tragedy  of  Bonduca,  for  which  Purcell  composed  the 
music,  and  which  was  acted  for  the  first  time,  just  before  his  death.  “ Bonduca  ” was 
altered  from  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, — it  is  supposed  by  Sir  Robert  Howard, f — if  so, 
to  him  we  owe  the  Duet  (between  the  1st  and  3rd  Druid)  “To  Arms!  Your  Ensigns 
straight  display ! ” which  is  followed  by  the  solo  and  chorus  “ Britons,  strike  home  ! ” 
Or,  it  may  have  been  the  Song  in  D’Urffey’s  Don  Quixote,  “ From  rosy  bowers,” 
which  was  also  set  to  music  by  Purcell  in  the  same  year.  Or,  again,  the  allusion  may 


* In  a letter,  December,  1695,  from  Dryden  to  Jacob  Toason,  be  mentions  having  “met”  Sir  Robert 
Howard,  “ at  the  Play-house,  this  morning,”  which  looks  as  if  he  was  then  attending  a rehearsal. 

t “Bonduca,”  as  acted  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  was  published  in  4to.,  in  1696,  by  George  Powel,  who 
says  that  it  was  “ given  him  by  a friend,  and  that  it  was  revised  and  studied  in  a fortnight.” — See 
“Bonduca,”  a Tragedy,  altered  from  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  the  Music  composed  A.D.  1696,  by  Henry 
Purcell,  edited  and  preceded  by  an  Historical  Sketch  of  Early  English  Dramatic  Music,  by  Edward  F. 
Rimbault,  F.S.A.,  1842.”  Fol. 
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be  to  Sir  Robert’s  early  Play,  the  “ Indian  Queen,”  which  had  been  converted  into  an 
Opera  by  Purcell,  not  long  before  his  death,  and  which  contains, 


“ You  twice  ten  hundred  Deities, 
To  whom  we  daily  sacrifice j” 


and  also  the  famous  Incantation, 


“By  the  croaking-  of  the  toad 
In  their  caves  that  make  abode,” 


which  are  reckoned  among  Purcell’s  happiest  compositions. 

In  the  Orpheus  Britannicus  (Vol.  i.  219)  there  is  a Song  beginning,  “Love,  thou 
can’st  hear,  tho’  thou  art  blind,”  the  words  of  which  are  expressly  attributed  to  Sir 
Robert  Howard. 

Sir  Robert  must  now  be  followed  into  his  private  life,  which,  in  the  absence 
of  family  letters,  is  not  easy  to  be  traced. 

Apparently,  he  was  the  rich  man  of  his  family,  and  had  a large  income  while 
young  in  years, — a dangerous  position,  under  any  circumstances, — but  most  especially 
so  in  the  days  of  the  second  Charles.  Such  records  of  the  habits  of  the  time  as 
are  casually  revealed  in  the  comparatively  innocuous  Diary  of  Pepys  are  truly  shocking  ; 
but  deeper  explorations  into  the  fugitive  literature,  which  was  issued  from  the  press 
in  profusion,  especially  the  “ Miscellany-Poems  ” as  they  were  called,  reveal  a depth 
of  shameless  wickedness,  an  utter  degradation  of  morals  among  all  classes,  which 
must  be  seen  to  be  believed : one  can  only  wonder  that  fire  from  Heaven  did  not 
come  down  and  consume  the  guilty  race, — or  that  the  whole  Island  was  not  submerged, 
and  drowned  in  the  depths  of  the  sea.  So  universal  was  the  depravity,  that  the 
highest  praise  that  can  be  afforded,  for  any  young  man  of  rank,  and  that  but  rarely, 
would  be  that  he  acted  upon  the  principle,  “ si  non  cast5,  cautb  tamen.” — Where 
the  conduct  of  the  Head  of  the  State  was  so  openly  vicious  and  abandoned,  no  wonder 
that  the  thoughtless  and  ill-educated  were  induced  to  cast  off  all  restraint,  and  to 
think  scorn  of  the  Laws  of  Religion,  and  Dictates  of  Conscience. 

Sir  Robert  Howard’s  intimate  connexion  with  the  Theatre  had  its  usual  corrupting 
influence,  and  it  led  him,  as  has  been  already  intimated,  to  connect  himself  with  an 
actress,  whom  he  ultimately  married.  This  lady’s  name  is  unknown,  but  it  seems 
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most  probable  that  she  is  to  be  identified  with  a lady  who,  in  her  profession,  was  called 
“ Mrs.  Uphill.”  Such  a name  has  been  noticed  among  the  female  performers  to  whom 
secondary  parts  were  allotted  in  Plays,  long  since,  and  deservedly,  forgotten.  Whether 
“ Uphill  ” was  a real  or  an  assumed  name,  and  if  real,  whether  it  was  her  maiden,  or 
married  name,  has  not  been  ascertained  by  the  writer.  As  an  actress  she  never  became 
conspicuous.  Her  attraction  was  most  likely  owing  to  her  personal  appearance.  She 
had  no  issue  by  Sir  Robert  Howard,  and,  it  may  be  supposed,  died  soon  after  her  marriage. 

It  is  a remarkable  circumstance,  that,  in  the  case  of  a public  man  of  rank,  who  had 
four  wives,  very  little  should  be  known  with  respect  to  any  of  them.*  Perhaps,  this 


* Some  confusion  has  arisen  from  the  circumstance  that  there  were  two  Sirs  Robert  Howard  ; — one,  the 
brother  of  Theophilus,  Earl  of  Suffolk,  and  of  Thomas,  Earl  of  Berkshire ; — the  other,  the  son  of  the  Earl 
of  Berkshire,  and  nephew  of  the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  and  of  his  namesake  in  the  preceding-  generation. 

Sir  Robert  Howard,  fifth  son  of  Theophilus,  second  Earl  of  Suffolk,  succeeded  (as  heir  in  the  entail 
from  his  great  uncle,  the  Earl  of  Northampton),  to  Sir  Charles  Howard,  of  Clun  Castle,  in  Shropshire. 
He  is  spoken  of  by  Edmondson  as  “seated  at  Wastum,  Co:  Wilts,” — but  this  probably  a mistake.  It 
was  his  nephew  (of  Ashtead)  who  possessed  the  Wootton  Bassett  Property,  in  right  of  his  wife,  Lady 
Honora,  widow  of  Sir  Francis  Inglefield. 

Sir  Robert  the  elder,  represented  Bishop’s  Castle  from  1623,  to  the  Long  Parliament  in  1640,  and 
was  expelled  the  House,  1642,  for  having  held  a communication  with  the  King,  and  for  his  connexion 
with  the  Commission  of  Array. 

The  kindly  nature  of  Mr.  Howard  of  Corby  shrinking,  perhaps,  from  alluding-  to  the  evil  of  Sir  Robert’s 
early  life,  and  to  the  dark  and  shameful  history  of  the  fallen,  but  cruelly  used,  Viscountess  Purbeck,  has 
simply  recorded  his  name  in  its  proper  place,  in  the  Howard  Memorials,  and  so  passed  on.  But  it  must 
be  stated  here,  that  in  1648,  Sir  Robert,  being  then  sixty-three,  became  the  husband  of  Catherine,  daughter 
of  Sir  Henry  Nevill,  Lord  Abergaveney,  (by  his  second  wife,  Catherine,  daughter  of  Lord  Vaux,  of 
Harrowden),  who,  as  Sir  Robert’s  widow,  was  married  to  Robert  Berry,  Esq.,  of  Ludlow,  Co  : Salop. 

By  this  lady,  Sir  Robert  had  three  sons,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  inscription  on  a brass,  on  the  Chapel 
of  the  Hospital  at  Clun,  where  he  was  buried  : 

“ Here  lyeth  the  Body  of  Sir  Robert  Howard,  Knight  of  the  Bath,  (fifth  son  of  Thomas,  Earl 
of  Suffolk,  Lord  Treasurer  of  England),  who  deceased,  April  22nd,  Anno  Domino  1653.  He  married 
Catherine  Nevill,  daughter  of  Henry,  Lord  Abergaveney.  By  whom  he  had  issue,  Henry,  Edward,  and 
Robert. — iEtat : 68.” 

To  this,  Henry,  there  is,  or  was,  a monumental  inscription,  a copy  of  which  is  preserved  at  Charlton, 
but  without  note  of  the  locality,  which  is  unknown.  (It  is  neither  at  Clun,  nor  in  the  Blount  of  Soddington 
Chantry  at  Mamble.) 

“ Here  lies  the  Body  of  Henry  Howard,  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Clun  ; son  of  Sir  Robt.  Howard,  Knight 
of  the  Bath,  a younger  son  of  Thos.,  Earl  of  Suffolk,  Lord  High  Treasurer.  He  married  Mary,  eldest 
daughter  of  Sir  Geo.  Blount,  Baronet;  and  died  without  issue,  26th  November,  1675.” — He  could  not 
have  been  more  than  twenty-six  at  his  death  : his  widow  survived  him  fifty-seven  years ; and  died  at  the 
age  of  eighty,  in  1732. — His  brother  Edward,  either  died  a bachelor,  or  without  issue.  Robert  Howard, 
the  youngest  of  the  sons,  married  Winifred,  daughter  and  heiress  of  John  Cassey,  of  Hoar  Cross, 
Co : Stafford. 

In  Shaw’s  History  of  Staffordshire,  Vol.  i.  p.  104,  s.  v.  Yoxall,  it  is  said  that  Mary,  daughter  of 
John  Welles,  Esq.,  of  Hoar  Cross,  carried  that  Manor  in  marriage  to  Thomas,  (or  John)  Cassey;  by 
whom  she  had  a daughter  Winifred,  “ that  married  Robert  Howard,  Esquire,  son  of  Sir  Robert  Howard, 
Knight  of  the  Bath,  younger  son  of  Thomas  Howard,  Earl  of  Suffolk.  And  Mr.  Howard,  in  right 
of  Winifred  his  wife,  was  some  time  Lord  of  the  Manor.  He  left  issue  Winifred,  his  daughter  and  heir, 
who  was  the  first  wife  of  Peter  Giffard,  of  Chillington,  Esq. ; and  she,  having  no  issue,  his  Manor 
passed  about  1734,  to  the  Earl  of  Bristol,  and  Lord  Griffin,  of  Braybrooke  (whence  they^^sent  Lord 
Howard  of  Walden,  is  descended),  as  her  heirs  at  law.”  Dr.  Plot  refers  to  Hoar  Cross  as  the  seat 
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may  be  accounted  for  upon  the  supposition  that  none  of  these  ladies,  but  one,  were 
his  equals  in  birth,  and  that  they  were  not  connexions  of  whom  a family  would  be 
proud,  “ whose  bluest  of  blue  blood  cannot  be  out-azured  in  the  grandest  stocks 
of  Spain  or  Germany  ” ; and  also  by  the  fact  that  the  direct  succession  from  Sir  Robert 
was  so  limited,  and  so  speedily  came  to  an  end.  It  may  be  presumed  that,  in  the  case 
of  two  or  three  of  Sir  Robert’s  wives,  there  would  be  no  great  amount  of  intercourse 
between  them  and  the  rest  of  the  Howard  Family  while  they  lived,  and  that  their 
memories  were  not  much  cherished  when  they  had  passed  away. 

But  it  is  not  the  history  only,  of  Sir  Robert’s  wives  which  is  obscure ; their  order 
of  succession,  except  as  to  the  last  of  these  ladies,  is  unsettled.  Neither  Collins  nor 
Mr.  Howard  of  Corby  have  attempted  to  solve  the  difficulty.  Edmondson,  an  authority 
with  whom  it  seems  presumptuous  to  differ,  has  made  the  attempt,  but  he  places 
Mrs.  Uphill  as  the  second  wife,  a position  to  which  the  writer,  after  long  and  careful 
investigation,  is  constrained  to  demur,  though  still  feeling  very  doubtful  on  the  subject, 
and,  perhaps,  not  unswayed  by  the  wish  to  find  that  it  was  not  as  a widower,  but  as 
a young  and  unmarried  man,  that  Sir  Robert  made  one  of  his  most  lamentable  errors. 
As  to  the  fourth  wife  there  is  no  question.  Sir  Robert’s  Will,  executed  on  the  26th 
of  May,  1698,  and  proved  on  the  7th  of  September  following,  (he  died  on  the 
4th  of  that  month),  refers  to  his  then  wife  “Annabella.”  This  lady’s  name  was 
Dives,  and  she  held  a subordinate  employment  in  the  Queen’s  Household, — being  in 
some  way  connected  with  the  Royal  Laundry.  She  was,  perhaps,  the  sister  or 
daughter  of  a Sir  Lewis  Dives,  a courtier  of  that  day. 

It  is  probable  that  this  marriage  took  place  in  February,  169§,  when  Sir 
Robert  was  advanced  in  life,  between  sixty -five  and  seventy  years  of  age, 
and  that  she  was  greatly  his  junior.*  After  Sir  Robert’s  death,  she  took  for 
a second  husband,  the  Reverend  Edmund  Martin,  sometime  of  Somerton,  in 
Oxfordshire,  but  afterwards  of  Hammersmith.  Lady  Howard  survived  her  first 


of  u the  worshipful  Robert  Howard.”  The  old  house  at  Hoar  Cross  was  pulled  down  about  1740.  On 
the  east  wall  of  the  Chapel  therein,  (according-  to  an  account  of  it  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Wilkes,  quoted  by 
Shaw),  it  is  said  that  there  were  inscriptions  in  gold  letters  to  this  effect,  “ Wellys  fundavit.” — 
“ Howardus  erexit”  ; and  just  under,  “ Memento  Johannis  Cassey.” 

The  circumstances  under  which  Hoar  Cross  passed  to  Lords  Bristol  and  Griffin  of  Braybrooke,  (as  the 
descendants  of  James,  Third  Earl  of  Suffolk),  may  be  found  in  any  Peerage.  The  Earldom  went  in  1706, 
to  his  brother,  George  Howard,  and  the  Barony  fell  into  abeyance  between  his  two  daughters,  Essex, 
(Lady  Griffin),  and  Elizabeth,  (Lady  Pelton.)  Ultimately,  the  abeyance  was  called  out  in  favour  of  the 
descendants  of  Lady  Essex  Howard ; and  when  her  issue  became  extinct,  then  the  Barony  devolved  on 
the  heir-general  of  Sir  Thomas  Felton  and  Lady  Elizabeth  Howard,  whose  daughter  married  the  first 
Earl  of  Bristol. 

* There  is  a mezzotinto  engraving  of  this  lady  (in  a reclining  position)  which  is  believed  to  have  been 
executed  about  the  time  of  her  marriage.  There  is  also  a full-length  engraving  of  her  by  Smith,  1697. 
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husband  twenty  years,  and  dying  at  Fulham,  was  buried  on  the  7th  of  September, 
1728  * 

Having  thus  disposed  of  Sir  Robert’s  first  and  last  wives,  the  inquiry  arises  as  to 
those  who  intervened,  namely,  his  second  and  third.  The  name  of  one  of  these 
ladies  is  unknown,  and  there  is  no  certainty  as  to  her  place  among  them.  But  the 
place  of  second  has  been  commonly  given  to  Honora,  daughter  and  co-heir  of  Henry 
Earl  of  Thomond,  who  was  the  mother  of  a son,  Thomas,  who  succeeded  his  father 
in  the  Ashtead  Estate.  So  far  as  is  known,  Sir  Robert  had  no  other  children  by 
any  of  his  wives. 

Sir  Robert  Howard  became  possessed  of  his  Wiltshire  property  at  Wootton 
Bassett,  in  right  of  his  second  wife,  Lady  Honora,  who  was  the  widow  of  Sir  Francis 
Inglefield,  to  whom  she  bore  no  children,  and  who  bequeathed  this  “Vasterne”  or 
“ Vasham  ” Estate  to  her.|  “ Vasham,”  seems  to  have  been  a local  abbreviation  for 
the  town  above-mentioned.  Whether  Sir  Robert  resided  much  there  before  he  made 
his  Surrey  purchase,  the  writer  has  failed  to  discover,  but  he  was  so  eminently  a man 
of  the  time  in  his  tastes  and  habits,  that,  away  from  the  Court,  the  Parliament,  and, 
above  all,  from  the  Theatre,  he  would  have  been  out  of  his  element,  and  therefore 
we  make  sure  that  he  lived  chiefly  in  London. 

The  situation  of  his  town-house  has  not  been  ascertained.  There  may  have  been  an 
official  residence  appropriated  to  the  Auditor  of  the  Exchequer  ; but,  be  this  as  it  may, 
his  father’s  mansion  in  London  was  on  so  large  a scale,  that  the  whole  of  that  branch, 
at  any  rate,  of  the  Howard  family  might  have  taken  shelter  under  its  roof. 

Close  to  Saint  James’s  Palace,  on  a site  subsequently  occupied  by  the  Marquis 
of  Stafford,  and  by  the  Court,  Row,  and  Street,  which  bore  the  name  of  “ Cleveland,” 
there  stood  an  extensive  range  of  building,  which  was  known  as  Berkshire  House, 
and  which  was  the  residence  of  the  Earls  of  that  title,  when  in  the  Metropolis. 


* Lady  Howard,  (wife  of  Martin),  in  her  Will  made  September  23rd,  1724,  bequeaths  to  her  second 
husband  (under  a power  reserved  to  her  on  her  marriage)  all  her  real  and  personal  estate,  including’  her 
annuities  payable  out  of  the  Exchequer,  “and  from  his  Grace,  James,  Duke  of  Chandos.”  Why  she  had 
an  annuity  from  him  the  writer  has  not  discovered. 

f This  lady  was  the  youngest  of  the  five  daughters  of  Henry,  fifth  Earl  of  Thomond.  1.  Mary, 
Viscountess  Cullen.  2.  Margaret,  Marchioness  of  Worcester.  3.  Elizabeth,  Lady  Gerard  of  Bromley. 
4.  Anne,  married  to  her  first  cousin,  Henry,  seventh  Earl  of  Thomond.  And  5.  Honora,  as  above. 

This  fifth  Earl  had  privileges  such  as  Ireland  could  alone  supply.  He  was  President  of  Munster : 
Governor  of  Clare  and  Thomond : had  a power  of  executing  Martial  Law,  and  of  treating  and  parleying 
with  Rebels  and  Traitors  : — and,  as  the  climax, — had  twenty  shillings  a day,  by  a grant  under  the 
Privy  Seal ; and  a joint  license,  with  his  wife,  to  make  and  sell  aqua  vitce  and  usquebaugh,  and  keep 
taverns,  within  the  whole  County  of  Carlow. 

By  his  Will,  in  1617,  he  bequeathed  £2000  to  his  daughters  Anne  and  Honora,  as  an  increase  of  their 
fortunes.  Dying  without  male  issue  his  five  daughters  became  his  co-heiresses. 
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In  1668,  under  a grant  of  tlie  Privy  Seal  for  five  thousand  pounds,  this  property 
was  purchased  by  Charles  II.,  and  presented  by  him  to  Barbara,  Duchess  of  Cleveland,* 
from  whom  it  took  its  subsequent  name  of  “ Cleveland  House,”  and  whence  the 
neighbouring  buildings,  erected  on  portions  of  the  grounds  sold  by  her,  derived  their 
appellation.  The  close  vicinity  to  the  Royal  Residence  might  seem,  in  those  free  and 
easy  days,  to  involve  the  probability  that  the  intimacy  would  be  renewed : but  this 
was  Hot  the  case.  From  the  time  of  the  Fire  of  London,  we  know  on  the  authority 
both  of  Evelyn  (Vol.  i.  p.  400)  and  Pepys  (Vol.  i.  pp.  482,  483)  that  “Berkshire,” 
(or  “ Cleveland”)  “ House, ”f  was  tenanted  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  ; — more  by  token, 
that  the  worthy  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty  makes  bitter  plaint,  how  “at  a very 
great  meeting,”  the  Duke  of  York  being  there,  and  much  business  done,  “my  Lord 
Chancellor  was  sleeping  and  snoring  the  greater  part  of  the  time.” 


* Barbara  Villiers,  niece  of  George,  Viscount  Grandison,  was  the  wife  of  Roger  Palmer,  created  Earl 
of  Castlemaine. 

Infamous  for  her  connexion  with  the  King, — with  Hall,  (the  Leotard  of  that  day, — so  history  repeats 
itself!) — with  Wycherley,  (the  future  husband  of  Lady  Drogheda),  and  many  others, — she  was  created, 
when  Charles  II.  cast  her  off,  Duchess  of  Cleveland,  and  Baroness  Nonsuch.  She  afterwards  married  the 
Honourable  Robert  (“  Beau  ”)  Fielding, — who  was  as  handsome  and  profligate  as  herself,  and  by  whom 
she  was  treated  with  great  brutality. — She  found  her  remedy,  however,  in  the  discovery  that  he  was 
already  a married  man,  and  thereupon  prosecuting  him  for  bigamy. 

In  1670,  Charles  II.  granted  her  the  fee-simple  of  Nonsuch.  When  she  came  into  possession,  she 
pulled  down  the  remains  of  the  Palace,  “which,”  says  Aubrey,  “was  destroyed  in  the  late  Civil  Wars, 
so  that  there  hardly  stands  one  stone  upon  another.”  Also  she  pulled  down  Worcester  House;  turning 
the  Park  into  farms. 

It  is  further  stated  by  Aubrey,  that  it  was  out  of  the  materials  of  Nonsuch,  which  materials  she  sold 
to  the  Earl  of  Berkeley,  that  he  built  his  house  at  Durdans.  But  this  statement  is  manifestly  incorrect, 
since  Evelyn  (January  3rd,  1666)  gives  a long  account  of  the  two  Courts  of  the  Palace,  its  statues,  and 
reliefs,  then  standing.  He  only  speaks  of  the  timber  in  the  Park  as  having  been  “ felled  by  the  destructive 
and  avaricious  rebels.” 

Apparently,  the  Duchess  destroyed  the  building  which  the  rebels  had  spared,  or  only  partially  injured, 
and  that  it  was  out  of  these  “materials,”  that  Lord  Berkeley’s  “residence”  was  built.  Durdans  has 
been  re-built  more  than  once  since  that  time. 

t It  is  not  known  whether  the  Earl  of  Berkshire  himself  resided  much  in  London.  He  was,  indeed, 
buried  in  the  Chapel  of  Saint  Erasmus,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  on  the  fifth  day  after  his  decease,  and 
therefore  the  probability  is  that  he  died  in  London  ; and  perhaps,  as  his  death,  (caused  by  an  accidental 
fall),  was  one  of  lingering  suffering,  protracted  through  several  months,  he  may  have  been  moved  up 
from  the  country,  for  the  benefit  of  medical  advice ; or,  if  the  injury  occurred  to  him  in  London,  he  may 
have  been  unable  to  move  from  it;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  latter  years  of  his  life  were  spent  at  Charlton. 

Arid  it  is  well  to  mention  this,  and  his  general  absence  from  the  Court,  and  its  profligacies,  although 
the  very  shocking  statement  of  Pepys  (Vol.  ii.  p.  180)  so  deeply  affecting  the  character  of  “ Colonell,  the 
Earle  of  Berkeshire,”  as  though  he  had  been  the  means  of  making  his  own  daughter  one  of  the  victims 
of  the  King’s  debauchery,  refutes  itself. — In  1661,  the  Earl  was  in  his  eighty-ninth  year.  It  is  improbable 
enough  that  he  should,  even  twenty  years  before,  have  become  the  father  of  a young  girl  who,  at  that 
time,  was  making  her  first  appearance  on  the  Stage.  Mary,  (or  as  she  was  familiarly  called  when  her 
name  became  a notoriety,  Moll)  Davis  is  believed  to  have  been  a native  of  Charlton : but  even  supposing 
that  the  unhappy  woman  was  a natural  daughter  of  the  Earl,  (of  which  there  is  no  proof  beyond  the 
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Nothing  is  known  about  Sir  Robert’s  residence  in  Wiltshire.*  A home,  however, 
separated  by  a week’s  journey  from  London,  would  not  have  been  one  to  his  liking ; 
and  accordingly,  in  1680,  he  became  proprietor  of  an  estate  in  no  remote  angle  of  the 
country,  but  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  what  was  then,  and  for  some  years 
to  come,  a fashionable  inland  watering-place,  — such  as  Tunbridge  Wells,  and 
Leamington  are  now, — situated  in  the  vicinity  of  London,  and  rendered  attractive  by 
frequent  visits  from  the  Court. 

Epsom, — the  Ebbisham  of  Saxon,  and  indeed  of  much  later  times, — (according  to 
Aubrey,  the  site  of  Ebba’s  Palace, — according  to  others,  the  spot  where  Ebba, — the 
future  wife  of  King  Brithwald  was  baptized,  A.D.  670),  had  risen  into  notice  some 
fifty  years  before,  through  the  accidental  discovery  of  its  medicinal  springs,  impregnated 
with  sulphate  of  magnesia. 

In  those  days,  it  had  the  recommendation,  not  only  of  being  close  upon  the 
pure  air  of  the  breezy  district  known  as  the  Banstead  Downs,  but  of  being  so  much 
surrounded  with  woodland,  that,  to  quote  one  of  its  early  panegyrists,  “ a stranger 
would  be  at  a loss  to  know  whether  it  was  a town  in  a wood,  or  a wood  in  a town.” 
It  was  then,  thoroughly  in  the  country,  well  suited  for  persons  requiring  change 
of  air  and  scene,  with  the  additional  recommendation  that  it  was  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Palace  of  Nonsuch.  So  it  grew  and  prospered,  eulogized  by  Dudley  Lord 
North,  as  worthy  of  the  favour  of  “ the  Citizens  of  London,  and  the  King’s  people.” 
Such  praise,  from  such  a quarter,  seems  to  have  given  the  needful  impetus,  which 
established  it  as  a place  of  fashionable  resort,  and  it  continued  to  be  in  vogue  for 
some  few  scores  of  years,  and  to  possess  the  usual  attractions  of  an  inland  watering- 
place, — its  first  Royal  Patron  being  Charles  II.,  its  last  Prince  George  of  Denmark. 


hearsay  evidence  of  Pepys),  it  is  quite  incredible  that,  in  his  extreme  old  age,  he  should  have  been  guilty 
of  such  an  iniquitous  and  gratuitous  act  of  wickedness,  as  that  with  which  Pepys  has  accredited  him. 
It  seems  as  impossible  now  to  refute  the  calumny  absolutely,  as  to  prove  it : but,  in  addition  to  the 
antecedent  improbabilities  suggested,  no  Earl  of  Berkshire,  of  that  generation,  was,  (so  far  as  can 
be  ascertained),  a Colonel.  Philip  Howard,  indeed,  the  Earl’s  seventh  son  (from  whom  the  present  Earls 
of  Suffolk  are  descended)  was  a Colonel  in  the  Guards,  but  then  he  never  attained  the  Earldom.  The 
very  fact  that  there  is  a picture  of  Moll  Davis  in  the  Charlton  Collection  is  an  argument  against  the 
assertion  of  Pepys.  The  portrait  of  a Wiltshire  girl,  who  became  a celebrated  actress,  and  a Royal 
favourite,  might  have  found  its  way  there : but  no  father  would  hang  on  his  own  walls  the  record  of  a 
daughter’s  infamy, — that  infamy  being  contrived  by  himself.  Probably  this  mare’s  nest  grew  out  of  some 
word  mis-heard,  or  misunderstood,  following  the  usual  course  of  such  calumnies, 

“ And  still  the  tale  with  telling  grows,  and  each 
Repeating  hearer  adds  to  wrhat  he  hears.” 

* Collins  is  the  authority  for  “Vasterne”;  a family  pedigree  preserved  at  Elford,  for  “Vasham.” 
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In  1663  (July  25th)  Pepys,  who  had  been  “ very  merry,”  at  Durdans,  “ when  I was 
a little  boy,”  and  now  “ disappointed  of  the  sight  of  a famous  race  ” on  Banstead 
(or  as  it  would  now  be  called,  Epsom)  Downs,  finds  the  town  so  full,  that  he  could 
obtain  no  lodging,  and  was  obliged  to  look  for  one  elsewhere.  “ I went,”  he  continues, 
“towards  Ashtead,  and  there  we  got  a lodging  in  a little  hole  we  could  not  stand 
upright  in.”  On  the  following  day,  (Sunday),  he  rode  through  Epsom,  “ the  whole 
towne  over,  seeing  the  various  companies  that  were  there  walking;  which  was  very 
pleasant  to  see  how  they  are  there  without  knowing  what  to  do ; but  only  in  the 
morning  to  drink  waters.  But,  Lord ! to  see  how  many  I met  there  of  citizens  that 
I could  not  have  thought  to  have  seen  there,  that  they  had  ever  had  it  in  their  heads 
or  purses  to  go  down  thither.”  # 

On  the  I4th  of  July,  1667,  he  writes, — “To  Epsom,  to  the  Well;  where  much 
company.  And  to  the  town  to  the  King’s  Head ; and  hear  that  my  Lord  Buckhurst 
and  Nelly,”  (Grwynne)  “ were  lodged  at  the  next  house,  and  Sir  Charles  Sedley  with 
them  : and  keep  a merry  house.” — Later  in  the  day  he  adds,  (and  what  a contrast  is 
the  picture  ! ) “I  walked  upon  the  Downs,  where  a flock  of  sheep  was  ; and  a most 
pleasant,  and  innocent  sight  that  ever  I saw  in  my  life.  We  found  a shepherd,  and  his 
little  boy,  far  away  from  any  houses,  or  sight  of  people,  reading  the  Bible  to  him.”  f 

Llalf  a dozen  years  later,  Shadwell  wrote  his  Comedy  of  “Epsom  Wells,”  which 
was  probably  an  exaggerated  representation  of  the  state  of  society  in  this  place 
of  popular  resort,  but  must  have  been  sufficiently  near  the  truth  to  account  for  its 


* It  appears  from  an  entry  in  the  Journal,  on  a later  page  (July  30th)  that  the  race  was  a “ foot  race 
between  Leo,  the  Duke  of  Richmond’s  footman,  and  a tiler,  a famous  runner.” — “ And  Leo  hath  heat  him, 
though  the  King  and  the  Duke  of  York,  and  all  men,  almost,  did  bet  three  or  four  to  one  upon 
the  tiler’s  head.” 

The  “Durdans”  of  1663  was  the  original  building:  the  new  house,  spoken  of  in  a preceding  note  as 
constructed  of  materials  from  Nonsuch,  could  not  have  been  erected  till  after  1671. — On  the  1st  of 
September,  1662,  Evelyn  records  that  he  went  to  Durdans,  “where  dined  His  Majesty,  the  Queene, 
Duke,  Duchess,  Prince  Rupert,  Prince  Edward,  and  abundance  of  noblemen.” 

And  calling  at  the  same  place,  August  4th,  1665, — he  there  “found  Dr.  Wilkins,  Sir  William  Petty, 
and  Mr.  Hooke,  contriving-  chariots,  new  rig-ging  for  ships,  a wheel  for  one  to  run  races  in,”  (was  this  the 
parent  of  velocipedes,  &c.  ?)  “and  other  mechanical  inventions”;  and  he  adds,  “perhaps  three  such 
persons  together  were  not  to  he  found  elsewhere  in  Europe,  for  parts  and  ingenuity.” 

f These  shepherds,  (see  Sussex  Archaeological  Collections)  were  a very  peculiar  race.  They  used 
formerly  to  live  in  caves,  or  huts,  dug  in  the  side  of  a hank,  or  “ link,”  in  some  solitary  spot  among  the 
hills,  and  lined  with  heath  or  straw.  “ It  was  in  my  cave,”  wrote  one  of  them,  “ that  I first  read  about 
Moses  and  his  shepherding  life,  and  about  David’s  killing  the  lion  and  the  hear.  Ah  ! how  glad  I felt 
that  we  hadn’t  such  wild  beasties,  to  frighten,  and  may  be  kill,  our  sheep  and  us  ! ” 
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great  popularity : but  whether  portrait  or  caricature,  the  wretched  state  of  morals 
which  it  implies  is  lamentable  enough.* 

Epsom,  however,  was  the  height  of  the  fashion  ; and  fashion,  neither  then,  nor  since, 
has  been  much  troubled  with  moral  scruples.  The  town  was  only  sixteen  miles  from 
London,  and  as  a journey  from  thence  would  not  occupy  the  traveller  more  than 
twelve  or  fourteen  hours,  it  was  considered  very  accessible.  In  its  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, at  short  distances  from  each  other,  were  Durdans,  which  Lord  Berkeley 
inherited  from  the  Cokes  ; Wootton,  the  seat  of  the  Evelyns  ; Deepden,  belonging  to 
Charles  Howard ; and  Albury,  the  residence  of  another  member  of  the  same  race. 
To  find  himself  a landed  proprietor  in  the  vicinity  of  so  many  mansions  of  name  and 
note,  would  be  a position  by  no  means  unattractive  to  Sir  Robert  Howard,  who  seems 
to  have  been  always  well  inclined  to  set  his  sails  to  the  wind,  and  to  desire  nothing 
less  than  to  forget  the  world,  or  to  be  forgotten  by  it.  Accordingly,  when  the 
opportunity  was  afforded  him,  he  became  purchaser  of  the  Estate  and  Manor  of  Ashtead, 
whose  House  and  Park  were  described  in  1711,  as  “the  sweetest  spot  of  ground  in 
our  British  World.”  f 

Of  the  social  condition  of  the  actual  Parish  of  Ashtead  at  that  day  very  little  is 
known.  Evelyn,  however,  on  several  occasions  speaks  of  Lady  Mordaunt,  as  a 
resident  there,  and,  seemingly,  in  a mansion  of  some  importance.^ — On  the  30th 
of  December,  1665,  he  sups  “at  my  Lady  Mordaunt’s,  at  Ashtead,  where  was  a room 
hung  with  Pintado,  full  of  figures,  great  and  small,  representing  sundry  trades  and 
occupations  of  the  Indians,  with  their  habits.”  Of  this  old  friend  he  had  the  highest 
opinion,  and  he  spoke  of  her  (Vol.  i.  p.  400)  as  “ the  most  virtuous  lady  in  the 


* “Epsom  Wells,”  acted  at  the  Duke’s  Theatre  in  1673,  ranked  so  highly  as  a Comedy  in  that  day, 
that  it  was  considered  equal  to  Ben  Jonson’s  “Bartholomew  Fair.”  The  judgment  would  hardly  be 
confirmed  at  present. 

t The  above  is  quoted  from  Toland’s  absurd  description  of  Epsom,  “ in  a letter  from  Eudoxa,”  which  will 
be  found  in  Aubrey’s  Surrey  (Vol.  ii.  p.  197.)  It  has  just  this  value,  that  it  implies  that,  in  Lad}^  Diana 
Feilding’s  day,  Ashtead  must  have  possessed  much  of  its  present  aspects.  Elsewhere,  he  speaks  of  Durdans 
as  “ famous  for  love,”  and  Ashtead  as  “ the  mansion  of  the  g’races.”  Aubrey’s  allusion  to  Durdans  relates 
to  a very  melancholy  tale  which  is  better  forgotten.  “The  graces  who  had  their  mansion  at  Ashtead” 
seem  to  refer  to  Lady  Diana  and  her  daughter,  Lady  Dudley  and  Ward : but  the  latter  lady  had  died 
two  years  before. — When,  however,  loves  and  graces  have  been  mouldering  into  dust  for  a hundred  years 
and  more,  the  especial  possessors  of  such  qualities  are  not  always  recognizable. 

1 Elizabeth,  daughter  and  sole  heiress  of  Thomas  Carey,  second  son  of  Robert,  Earl  of  Monmouth, 
was  the  heroic  and  devoted  wife  (see  Collins,  s.  v.  Peterborough)  of  John,  Lord  Mordaunt,  created  Viscount 
Avalon, — a distinguished  Royalist  during  the  Usurpation,  and  among  the  principal  instruments  of  the 
Restoration  of  Charles  II.,  by  whom  he  was  made  Governor  of  Windsor  Castle,  and  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
the  County  of  Surrey. — A long  note  respecting  Lord  Mordaunt  will  be  found  (Vol.  i.  p.  498)  of  Pepys, 
whose  opinion  of  his  Lordship’s  Poetry  is  highly  characteristic. — “ December  22nd,  1664.  Met  with  a 
copy  of  verses,  mightily  commended  by  some  gentleman  here,  of  Lord  Mordaunt.  But,  Lord  ! they  are 
sorry  things, — only  a lord  wrote  them.” 
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world.” — On  two  occasions  he  records  her  alms-deeds.  “ December  2nd,  1675.  This 
pious  woman  delivered  me  £100  to  bestow  as  I thought  fit,  for  the  release  of  poor 
prisoners,  and  other  charitable  uses.” — And  again,  “August  16th,  1678,”  (the  year 
before  her  death)  “ I went  to  Lady  Mordaunt,  who  put  £100  into  my  hands  to  dispose 
of  for  pious  uses,  relief  of  prisoners,  poor,  &c. — Many  a sum  had  she  sent  me  on 
similar  occasions : a blessed  creature  she  was,  and  one  that  loved  and  feared  God, 
exemplarily.” 

The  mansion  subsequently  bought  by  Sir  Robert  Howard,  being,  at  that  period,  the 
property  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  (who  made  his  own  residence  at  Weybridge,  or  else- 
where), it  might  be  supposed  that  his  house  at  Ashtead  had  been  let  to  the  Mordaunt 
family ; but  the  probability  is  against  this,  because  we  find  Evelyn  dining  “ with 
Lady  Mordaunt  at  Ashtead  in  September,  1687,  when  his  old  friend, — 'the  preceding 
Lady  Mordaunt, — had  been  dead  some  eight  or  nine  years,  and  Sir  Robert  Howard 
had  been  in  possession  of  the  property  for  six  or  seven  years. 

Little  or  nothing  appears  to  be  known  of  other  residents  in  the  parish,  or  of  the 
amount  of  its  population  in  the  Seventeenth  Century. 

Four  years  after  the  death  of  Robert  Quinnell,  Rector  of  Ashtead,  in  1643,  one 
William  King  became  Minister  of  Ashtead,  under  the  circumstances  recorded  in  the 
note  below.* *  He  was  one  of  the  Ministers  ejected  for  non-conformity,  in  1662. 
Evelyn  records  of  this  person,  September  26th,  1658,  (Oliver  Cromwell  had  been 
called  to  his  account  some  three  weeks  before)  that  he  preached  at  Ashtead  on  Proverbs 
xv.,  verse  24.  (“  The  way  of  life  is  above  to  the  wise,  that  he  may  depart  from  hell 

beneath.”)  And  he  adds,  that  “a  Quaker  would  have  disputed  with  him  ” ; which  seems 
to  illustrate  the  decencies  of  Divine  Service  under  the  Directory ; and  to  show,  (if,  at 
least,  the  preacher  kept  to  his  text),  that  the  “ disputandi  pruritus  ” was  then  as  virulent 
at  Ashtead,  as  every  where  else.  That  parish  has  had  a happier  lot  in  our  own  days. 

So  far  as  is  known  to  the  writer,  there  is  no  record  of  the  condition  of  the  Ashtead 
Estate  when  Sir  Robert  Howard  purchased  it. — The  Mansion  which  he  found,  and 


Lord  Mordaunt  had  a family  of  eleven  children,  and  died  in  involved  circumstances  in  1675.  Evelyn 
was  executor  to  Lady  Mordaunt,  who  deceased  (apparently  at  Paris)  in  1679.  He  was  also  trustee  to  her 
children, — “an  office  I could  not  refuse  to  this  most  excellent,  pious,  and  virtuous  lady, — my  long- 
acquaintance.” 

* The  following-  extract  from  the  Lords’  Journals  has  recently  been  discovered. 

“ Ashted. 

1647.  May  22nd.  (8  Lords  only  present.) 

Ordered  Ac.,  That  Doctor  Aylett  give  Institution  and  Induction  unto  William  Xing,  Clerk,  to  the 
Rectory  of  Ashted,  alias  Asted,  in  Com.  Surrey:  and  this  with  a salvo  jure  cujuscunque ; and  taking 
the  National  League  and  Covenant,  and  producing  his  Presentation  under  the  Great  Seal.” 
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which  was  not  wholly  removed  till  the  end  of  the  next  Century,  (though  for  many 
vears  it  had  only  been  used  as  a dairy),  was  a building  of  considerable  antiquity, — 
apparently,  not  later  than  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  or  VIII. 

The  old  “ Stede  ” clung  to  its  ancient  situation  : it  stood  so  close  to  the  Churchyard 
that  one  of  its  doors  opened  into  it,  and  the  wall,  (for  which,  at  a later  period,  paling 
was  substituted)  that  was  the  boundary  of  the  garden,  was,  on  the  other  side,  that 
of  the  burial-ground.  A drawing  which  has  been  preserved,  must  represent  the 
back  of  the  house.  And,  as  such,  it  has  much  the  appearance  of  one  of  the  old 
Granges,  or  better  class  of  farm-houses,  connected  with  the  Monasteries,  in  which  a 
set  of  rooms  was  not  unfrequently  reserved  for  the  occasional  use  of  the  Abbot. — It 
seems  to  have  had  a T or  a half  H for  its  ground-plan ; — to  have  been,  in  the 
centre,  a two-storied  house,  plain,  and  devoid  of  architectural  ornament,  with  a high- 
pitched  roof.  Its  wdndows  were  small  and  irregularly  placed,  having  stone  mullions 
and  transoms.  The  whole  of  one  side  was,  most  likely,  occupied  by  the  Hall,  with 
the  solar,  or  parlour,  at  one  end  of  it,  on  the  first  floor, — the  cellarage  occupying  the 
space  beneath. 

As  was  to  be  expected  in  a district  extensively  wooded,  but  with  little  stone,  the 
house  was  chiefly  constructed  of  timber,  the  interstices  being  filled  in  with  plaster, 
or  some  contrivance  like  the  “ wattle  and  daub,”  so  common  in  the  stoneless  parts 
of  the  Midland  Counties.  The  floor  of  the  solar,  (if  the  writer’s  notion  of  the  interior 
arrangement  is  correct)  had  not  a chamber  beneath  it  of  the  same  length  as  itself, 
but  was  supported,  in  part,  by  projecting  beams  of  great  strength.  In  the  cool  shade 
produced  by  this  projection,  and  well  set  back,  so  that  no  rays  of  the  eventide  sun 
should  penetrate  within,  was  a low  room  with  a wide  window  of  five  or  six  lights, — 
contiguous  to  the  cellar,  (also  on  the  ground  floor),  and  which  may  have  been  the 
buttery,  but  which  was  an  excellent  situation  for  the  dairy  of  after  times. 

Sir  Robert  Howard  was  past  mid-age,  when  he  became  the  owner  of  the  Ashtead 
property  ; but  he  seems  to  have  lost  none  of  the  bustling  energy  of  his  youth  in  making 
himself  a residence  which  should  be  worthy  of  comparison  with  the  mansions  of  the 
neighbouring  gentry,  several  of  which  were  then  re-building,  or  had  been  lately 
re-built. 

In  a work  now  very  scarce,  the  first  edition  of  which  was  published  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Eighteenth  Century, — “London  and  its  Environs,” — it  is  stated  not  only  that 
Sir  Robert  Howard  “ erected  a noble  residence  at  Ashtead,”  but  that  “ he  laid  out 
a Park  there,  which  he  has  enclosed  with  a wall.” 

In  the  back-ground  of  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller’s  picture  of  Lady  Diana  Feilding,  now 
(1872)  in  the  Dining-room  at  Ashtead  Park,  there  is  a sketch  of  the  mansion  erected 
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by  Sir  Robert,  which  sufficiently  indicates  its  general  effect.  The  residences  of  country 
gentlemen  built  during  the  Reigns  of  the  Second  Charles,  and  his  two  successors, 
have  very  much  the  same  characteristics.  There  was  little  attention  given  to  the 
production  of  picturesque  exteriors ; the  object  at  which  the  builders  aimed  -was  to 
produce  a comfortable  house  to  live  in,  with  rooms  well  lighted,  lofty,  spacious,  and 
well  laid  together.  Ornamentation  was  chiefly  reserved  for  stair-cases,  fire-places, 
and  the  cornices  of  the  reception-rooms.  Externally,  some  amount  of  carving  about 
the  main  door  of  entrance,  and  the  central  windows  was  deemed  sufficient.  But  the 
brickwork  was  good,  the  walls  substantial,  and  the  roofs,  both  in  their  structure  and 
covering,  were  made  to  be  lasting.  There  are  several  houses  still  existing  in,  or 
about,  Epsom,  which,  on  a small  scale,  are  fair  types  of  the  buildings  of  the  Restoration 
period, — ugly  enough,  no  doubt,  but  well  adapted  for  their  purpose;  and  the  stone- 
quoins,  and  window-frames,  with  their  tall  openings,  and  heavy,  clumsy  sashes,  and 
the  doorways  with  quasi-classical  pilasters,  and  so  forth,  leave  an  impression  on  the 
mind, — not  of  beauty  certainly,  but  of  solidity  and  respectability. 

Such  was  the  general  appearance  of  the  new  mansion  which,  within  four  years 
after  he  became  proprietor  of  the  Ashtead  Estate,  Sir  Robert  Howard  erected  on  a 
site,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  old  house,  which  was  still  left  standing  in  close 
proximity  to  the  Churchyard. 

By  the  Spring  of  1684,  all  the  works  were  completed,  for  we  find  an  entry  in 
Evelyn’s  Journal  on  the  tenth  of  May,  in  that  year,  to  this  effect ; “ I went  to  visite  my 
brother  in  Surrey.  Call’d  by  the  way  at  Ashtead,  where  Sir  Robert  Howard,  (Auditor 
of  the  Exchequer)  entertained  me  very  civilly  at  his  new-built  Mansion  which  stands 
in  a Parke,  on  the  Downe ; the  Avenue  south ; though  downe  hill  to  the  house,  which 
is  not  greate,  but  with  the  out-houses  very  convenient.  The  stair-case  is  painted  by 
Verrio,  with  the  story  of  Astreea.  Amongst  other  figures  is  the  picture  of  the  Painter 
himself,  and  not  unlike  him.  The  rest  is  well  done,  only  the  columns  did  not  at  all 
please  me.  There  i-s  also  Sir  Robert’s  own  picture,  in  an  oval.  The  whole  in  fresca. 
The  place  has  this  great  defect,  that  there  is  no  water  but  what  is  drawn  up  with 
horses  from  a very  deepe  well.” 

The  stair-case  has  been  described  to  the  writer  by  one  who  knew  it  in  her  childhood, 
as  made  of  oak,  handsomely  carved  in  the  fashion  of  the  time.  She  also  remembers 
the  fresco-paintings,  broken  up  when  the  house  was  pulled  down,  and  the  plaster  on 
which  they  were  painted,  being  scattered  over  the  fields,  as  a top-dressing  of  lime- 
rubbish. — There  are  no  drawings  preserved,  so  far  as  is  known,  of  any  portions  of  the 
interior  of  Sir  Robert’s  house. 

The  defect  complained  of  by  Evelyn, — want  of  water, — was,  in  part,  remedied  at 
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a later  period  of  Sir  Robert’s  life.  The  artificial  piece  of  water,  lying  at  the  foot 
of  the  Rookery  Hill,  on  the  left  hand  side  of  the  road  from  the  Mansion  to  the  Forest 
Lodge,  was  constructed  by  him,  and,  judging  from  its  present  shape,  may  have  been 
originally  square  or  oblong,  in  accordance  with  the  Dutch  taste  which  was  then  coming 
into  vogue.  It  was  known  as  “ the  Island  Pond,”  from  an  islet  in  the  centre,  containing 
a place  of  shelter  for  wild  fowl. 

There  were  already  some  fine  trees  in  the  Park  formed  by  Sir  Robert, — (the  whole 
district,  as  we  have  seen,  was  well  wooded),  and  some  of  these  are  still  standing, — 
the  huge  Wych-Elm, — forty  feet  in  circumference  at  the  base, — at  no  great  distance 
from  the  Church, — towards  the  north-east ; the  Walnut,  close  to  the  house,  and  several 
others.  One  tree,  a Lime,  whose  venerable  aspect  will  be  long  remembered  by  many 
of  the  present  generation,  has  very  lately  (1871)  been  blown  down.* * * § 

But  Sir  Robert  planted  largely.  The  clump  of  Abeles,|  (now  sadly  shattered),- — 
surrounding  the  pedestal  over  which  a statue  of  Mercury  predominated,  till  the  god 
of  thieves  was  carried  off  by  some  of  his  votaries, | was  placed  there  by  Sir  Robert ; 
and  the  avenues§  in  various  parts  of  the  Park  are  attributed  to  him. 

The  two  Lime  trees,  one  of  which  stands  on  either  side  of  “ King  Wiliam’s  Gate,” 
if  planted  (according  to  the  traditional  statement)  by  Sir  Robert,  must  have  been  set 


* The  following- is  an  extract  from  the  local  Newspaper  of  January  17  th,  1871.- — “ We  regret  to  announce 
that  the  gale  on  Sunday  night,  January  15th,  and  Monday  morning,  succeeded  in  uprooting  at  Ashtead 
Park,  the  Lime  tree  which  was  supposed  to  be  the  finest  in  England.  The  power  of  the  wind  may  he 
best  imagined  when  we  state  that  it  tore  up  the  earth  for  a space  of  three  and  forty  feet.  The  branches 
of  this  noble  tree  spread  to  such  a distance  as  to  make  them  a hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  circumference, 
and  with  the  butt,  they  are  estimated  to  contain  five  loads  of  timber. 

We  believe  that  it  was  planted  in  commemoration  of  a visit  paid  by  William,  Prince  of  Orange,  to  Sir 
Robert  Howard,  at  Ashtead.  The  noble  Park  there  contains  some  of  the  finest  known  specimens  of  the 
Elm,  Beech,  Chesnut,  &c. 

The  inhabitants  of  Ashtead  believe  this  Lime  to  he  much  more  ancient  than  the  date  here  assigned.” 

t The  Abeles  crown  “the  mount”  lying  to  the  north  of  the  mansion,  and  form  a conspicuous 
object  in  the  middle  distance,  with  Ashtead  Forest  in  the  back-ground,  from  the  windows  of  the 
saloon,  and  drawing-room  of  the  present  (1872)  house. 

t On  the  same  night  the  thieves  carried  off  a large  tent  which  had  been  given  to  Mr.  Howard  by  the 
Earl  of  Dartmouth. 

§ In  Forsyth’s  History  of  Trees,  mention  is  made  of  a man  bringing  a present  of  chesnuts  to  his 
sweetheart,  by  whom  they  were  so  unfavourably  received,  that  she  threw  them  back  to  him  : whereupon, 
picking  them  up,  he  planted  them  in  a corner  of  Ashtead  Park,  which  was  then  a garden  attached  to  the 
Berkshire  Arms  Public-house ; and  there  they  flourished.  In  Swete’s  “ Epsom  Handbook,”  these  trees  are 
said  to  have  been  planted  by  an  old  gardener  at  Ashtead  Park,- — Thomas  Davie, — about  the  year  1741 ; 
hut,  judging  from  the  size  of  the  trees,  Forsyth’s  tradition  is  the  more  probable,  especially  as  it  does  not 
follow  that  because  the  trees  were  raised  in  the  place  specified  by  him,  the  Public-house  was  then  known 
as  the  Berkshire  Arms.  That  sign  may  have  been  (and  probably  was,  considering  the  size  of  the  trees), 
adopted  long  afterwards. 
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there  after  the  Royal  Dutchman  had  ascended  the  Throne,  in  evidence  of  his  admiration 
of  that  Prince,  whose  cognizance  was  the  Lime,  as  the  Oak  was  that  of  the  Stuarts. 

The  gate  called  after  King  William  was  an  opening  made  in  the  Park  Wall,  fronting 
the  “ Green  Slade,”  and  thence  affording  His  Majesty,  an  easy  access  to  the  Epsom 
Race-course.  The  iron  gates  now  existing  (the  jambs  of  which  were  crowned  with 
vases  at  a much  later  period),  are  probably  of  Sir  Robert’s  erection,  who  seems  to  have 
done  his  best  to  make  Ashtead  what  Aubrey  described  it,  “a  handsome  seat,  with 
a neat  garden,  very  pleasantly  situated.”  * 

It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  Sir  Robert  Howard  received  Charles  II.,  and  his 
two  successors,  at  Ashtead,  on  several  occasions,  and  that  the  table  at  which  they 
dined  is  still  preserved  there. 

It  would  seem  as  if  Sir  Robert’s  brief  opposition  to  the  Crown  (1666  to  1668)  had 
taught  him  that  agreement  with  the  ruling  powers  was  more  expedient  than  antagonism ; 
at  any  rate,  we  hear  no  more  of  “ the  ill  condition  of  the  Court,” — of  “ there  being  so 
much  emulation,  poverty,  and  the  vices  of  drinking,  swearing,  and  loose  amours.” 

Sir  Robert  henceforth  kept  well  with  the  King ; and  it  must  have  been  between 
1684  and  1686, — perhaps  on  some  visit  of  Charles  to  Epsom, — that  the  new  house  at 
Ashtead  received  him.  Up  to  the  time  of  his  most  awful  and  sudden  summons,  (the 
King  was  only  fifty-four  when  he  was  called  to  his  account),  Charles  was  leading  his 
usual  active,  pleasure-seeking,  life : how  the  end  came  has  never  been  so  powerfully 
described  as  in  Evelyn’s  simple  words.  It  was  on  the  25th  of  January,  1685,  that, 
being  required  to  attend  the  Court,  he  saw,  with  his  own  eyes,  the  “ inexpressible 
luxury,  and  profaneness,  gaming,  and  all  dissoluteness,  and,  as  it  were,  total  forget- 
fulness of  God, — it  being  Sunday  evening,” — adding  details  which  need  not  be  repeated 
here.  “ Six  days  afterwards,”  the  good  man  records  with  dismay,  that  “ all  was 
dust.”  At  this  time, — if  we  are  to  trust  Anthony  a Wood,  Sir  Robert  Howard 
was  “ a favourer  of  the  Roman  Catholics,”  and  probably  remained  so,  during  the  three 
years  of  James  the  Second’s  Reign  ; but  “ after  William  of  Orange  came,”  he  was  “ so 
fiery  and  passionate  an  abhorrer  of  all  Non -jurors,  that  he  disclaimed  all  manner 
of  conversation  and  intercourse  with  any  of  that  character.” — And  having  thus  found 
an  easy  road  to  Royal  favour,  he  seems  to  have  basked  in  its  beams  for  the  remainder 
of  his  days. 


* As  Aubrey  commenced  his  perambulations  in  1672,  and  did  not  end  them  till  1692,  he  must  have 
known  Ashtead  both  as  the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  as  the  completed  residence  of  Sir 
Itobert  Howard. 


DEATH  OF  SIR  ROBERT  HOWARD.  HIS  SUCCESSOR. 
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Sir  Robert  departed  this  life  on  the  2nd  of  September,  1698  (four  years  before 
Ring  William),  and  was  succeeded  by  his  only  son  Thomas,  who  was  forty-seven  at 
the  time  of  his  father’s  death,  and  only  survived  him  about  three  years, — having, 
however,  in  1693,  become  the  purchaser  of  the  Estate  of  Castle  Rising,  (from 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk),  which  has  continued  to  the  present  time  (1872)  in  the  Berkshire 
branch  of  the  family. 

Thomas  Howard,  who,  (probably,  through  his  father’s  interest),  was  one  of  the  four 
Tellers  of  the  Exchequer,  had  married  Lady  Diana,  fourth  daughter  of  Francis, — 
the  great  Lord  Newport,  (created  Earl  of  Bradford  in  1694*)  by  Lady  Diana  Russell, 
fourth  and  youngest  daughter  of  Francis,  Earl  of  Bedford,  (sister  to  the  first  Duke.) 
By  her,  he  had  four  children,  three  sons  and  a daughter.  Of  two  of  the  sons,  the 
only  known  record  is  preserved  in  the  Register  of  Burials  at  Ashtead,  by  which  it 
appears  that  “William,  and  James,  the  sons  of  Thomas  Howard  were  buried,”  both 
on  one  day,  “the  27th  of  April,  1689,” — victims,  perhaps,  of  some  epidemic. 

The  other  son,  Thomas,  born  two  years  before,  lived  to  the  age  of  fourteen,  and 
was  a lad  of  great  promise,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  touching  entry  in  the  Ashtead 
Register,  made  therein  by  Peter  Hamelot,  then  Rector  of  Ashtead,  to  whom  the  poor 
boy’s  education  had  been,  for  a while,  committed.  Thus  it  stands : 


* The  writer  is  indebted  to  the  Reverend  and  Honourable  George  T.  0.  Bridgeman’s  very  carefully 
prepared  “ Genealogical  Account  of  the  Family  of  Newport,”  (a  work  printed,  like  this,  for  private 
circulation  only),  for  the  following  particulars. 

Francis  Newport,  elected  M.P.  for  Shrewsbury  in  1640, — being  then  just  of  age, — gave  early  proof,  in 
those  trying  and  disastrous  days,  of  his  devoted  loyalty.  He  was  one  of  the  fifty-six  Members,  who 
voted  for  the  acquittal  of  Lord  Strafford, — was  soon  expelled  the  House  as  “ a Malignant,”  and,  when 
the  Royal  Standard  was  raised,  fought  gallantly  on  the  King’s  side,  and  was  taken  prisoner  at 
Oswestry. — At  the  Restoration,  he  was  appointed  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Shropshire.  In  1668  he  was 
made  Comptroller  of  the  Household,  and  sworn  a Privy  Councillor.  In  1672  he  was  appointed  Treasurer 
of  the  Household,  and  two  years  afterwards,  was  created  Viscount  Newport  of  Bradford  (Salop.) — Under 
James  II.  (in  February,  1 68|)  he  was  dismissed  from  his  offices,  and  specially  excepted  from  pardon, 
when  the  abdicated  Monarch  contemplated  a descent  upon  England  in  1692.  On  the  day  that  William 
and  Mary  were  proclaimed  King  and  Queen  of  England,  Lord  Newport  was  restored  to  his  forfeited 
offices,  (the  notorious  Judge  Jeffreys  having  been  appointed  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Shropshire,  by  James), 
and  in  1694  he  was  advanced  to  the  Earldom  of  Bradford.  On  his  eightieth  birthday,  William  III., 
though  by  no  means  given  to  acts  of  condescension,  either  by  temperament  or  policy,  “ honoured  him 
with  his  presence  at  dinner.”  Queen  Anne,  on  her  accession,  continued  him  in  his  offices. — In  1708 
Lord  Bradford  died  in  a good  old  age,  having  completed  eighty-eight  years. 

Mr.  Bridgeman  states  that  Mr.  Thomas  Howard,  the  husband  of  Lady  Diana  Newport,  was  Groom 
of  the  Bedchamber  to  George  I.,  and  Clerk  Comptroller  of  the  Board  of  Green  Cloth ; hut  the  Parish 
Register,  and  Monument  in  Ashtead  Church  can  hardly  be  in  error  on  such  a point,  and  both  give  the 
date  of  his  decease  as  April  4th,  1701.  George  I.  did  not  ascend  the  Throne  till  thirteen  years 
afterwards.  The  statement  that  Mr.  Howard  died  in  1723  is  also  erroneous.  This  was  the  date 
(September  21st,  1723)  of  the  death  of  Lady  Diana’s  second  husband ; and  it  was  he  who  (in  1715  or  1716) 
was  attached  to  the  Board  of  Green  Cloth. 
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THE  CHILDREN  OF  THOMAS  AND  LADY  DIANA  HOWARD. 


“ 1702.  Mar : 6. 

Thomas  Howard,  puer  ingeniosissimus,  spes 
familioe,  et  haec  scribenti  discipulus  charissimus, 
quern  Deus  voluit  ex  malo  tollere.” 


He*  was  laid  beside  bis  father,  f who  had  predeceased  him  by  little  more  than  ten 
months.  Both  are  thus  commemorated  on  a tablet  in  Ashtead  Church. 


“ In  this  Vault  lies  the  body  of  Thomas  Howard,  Esq., 
son  of  the  Honourable  Sir  Robert  Howard, 
Knight  Banneret,  and  grandson  to  ye  Right 
Hon.  Thomas,  Earle  of  Berkshire,  who  died  the 
fourth  day  of  April,  1701,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his 
age.  And  also  of  Thomas  Howaad,  Jun : son 
of  Thomas  Howard,  Esq.,  who  died  the  twenty- 
seventh  day  of  Feb : 1702,  in  the  fifteenth  year 
of  his  age.” 


The  daughter,  named  Diana  after  her  mother  or  grandmother,  born  in  1686, 
(and,  consequently,  a year  older  than  her  brother  Thomas),  was,  as  it  seems,  the 
eldest  of  the  family,  and  survived  them  all,  though  her  life  was  also  cut  short  at 
a very  early  age. 

In  the  year  1704  she  (being  then  eighteen),  became  the  wife  of  Edward  Ward,  who, 
on  the  death  of  his  grandfather  in  1701,  became  the  second  Lord  Dudley  and  Ward. 

At  the  time  of  his  marriage,  he  was  under  age,  and,  his  honeymoon  not  long  past, 
he  was  called  out  of  this  world,  leaving  his  widow  in  a condition  to  become  a mother. 
She  bore  a son,  who  succeeded  to  his  father’s  title.  This  posthumous  boy,  who 
became  doubly  an  orphan  before  he  was  five  years  old,  (for  Lady  Dudley  and  Ward 
died  on  the  seventh,  and  was  buried \ on  the  twenty-second  of  May,  1709),  was 
committed  to  the  charge  of  his  grandmother,  Lady  Diana  Feilding;  and,  partaking 
of  the  short-lived  constitution  of  his  family,  deceased  at  Ashtead,  an  unmarried 
man,  in  1731,  being  then  of  the  age  of  twenty-six. 


* The  boy  bad  died  on  the  twenty-seventh  of  the  preceding  month. 

f Evelyn  has  two  notices  of  this  gentleman. — On  July  1st,  1691,  he  records  his  own  attendance  at 
Wootton  (from  Sayes  Court),  at  the  funeral  of  his  nephew,  and  states  that  “Mr.  Thomas  Howard,  son  to 
Sir  Robert  Howard,  was  one  of  the  pall-bearers.”  On  April  6th,  1701,  he  states  that  the  Duke  of  Norfolk 
had  died  on  that  day  of  an  apoplexy,  “ and  Mr.  Thomas  Howard  of  complicated  disease,  since  his  being- 
cut  for  the  stone.” 

1 “1709.  May  22nd.  Diana  Ward,  the  relict  of  Lord  Dudley,  and  heiress  of  this  Manour.”  Ashtead 

Register. 


LADY  DIANA  HOWARD  S SECOND  MARRIAGE. 
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There  is  (1872)  a picture  of  Lady  Dudley  and  Ward  in  the  dining-room  at  Ashtead 
Park,  by  Murray.  She  is  represented  in  widow’s  mourning. 

She,  too,  has  her  lapidary  memorial  in  Ashtead  Church ; and  the  cold,  dry  wording 
of  the  inscription, — so  evidently  speaking  the  language  of  restraint  and  reserve,  lest 
rude  unsympathizing  tongues  should  criticize  the  expression  of  those  deep  feelings 
with  which  the  stranger  intermeddleth  not, — is,  to  the  writer’s  mind,  very  affecting : 
it  was  obviously  prepared  under  the  eye  of  a mother,  who  had  experienced  a long 
course  of  bereavements,  and  who  shrunk  from  “ wearing  her  heart  upon  her  sleeve 
for  daws  to  peck  at.” 


“ Here  lietk  the  body  of  tbe  Right  Hon  : Diana, 
Lady  Dudley  and  Ward,  relict  of  tbe  Rig'ht 
Hon : Edw%rd,  Baron  Dudley,  and  Baron 
Ward  of  Birmingham.  Sbe  died  May  tbe  17th, 
1709,  in  tbe  23rd  year  of  her  age.  Sbe  was  only 
daughter  of  Thomas  Howard  of  Ashtead,  Esq., 
and  tbe  Right  Hon  : tbe  Lady  Diana-  bis 
wife,  who,  to  her  daughter’s  memory,  by  her 
directions,  erected  this  monument,  intending- 
also  to  be  there  interred  herself.” 


In  1701  Lady  Diana  Howard  lost  her  husband:  in  1702  her  son:  in  1704  her 
son-in-law:  in  1709  her  daughter.  These  were  not  light  afflictions;  and  the  shock 
of  one  severe  blow  had  hardly  passed  away,  before  another  fell  upon  her.  She  seems 
to  have  spent  her  years  of  widowhood  at  Ashtead,  in  the  careful,  earnest,  discharge 
of  her  duties  towards  the  estates  and  people  committed  to  her  trust,  under  the  Will  of 
her  first  husband. 

But  it  is  not  every  woman  to  whom  it  is  given,  in  a position  of  such  loneliness  and 
isolation  as  that  which  Providence  allotted  to  Lady  Diana,  to  find  nerve  and  energy 
to  face  the  strain,  mental  and  corporeal,  which  such  a position  involves. 

Lady  Diana  found  herself  unequal  to  it ; and  somewhere  about  the  year  1707,*  she 
re-married,  and  took  for  her  husband,  William,  the  youngest  son  of  William,  third 
Earl  of  Denbigh,  by  whom  she  had  no  issue,  and  who  left  her  a widow,  for  the 
second  time,  in  September,  1728. | She  survived  Mr.  Feildiug  eight  years;  and 


* “ In  1707,  W.  Feildiug,  Esq.,  and  Lady  Diana  bis  wife,  presented  Elisha  Smith,  M.A.,  to  the  Living 
of  Castle  Rising.”  History  of  Rising. 

t “1723.  September  27th.  The  Honourable  William  Feilding,  Lord  of  this  Manour,  in  right  of  his 
wife,  the  Right  Honourable  Lady  Diana  Feilding,  alias  Howard.”  Ashtead  Register  of  Burials. 
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DECEASE  OF  LADY  DIANA,  AND  ITS  CONSEQUENCES. 


departing  this  life  in  the  same  year  with  her  grandson,  Lord  Dudley  and  Ward, 
(1731)  was  buried,  as  she  had  desired,  beside  those  most  dear  to  her,  at  Ashtead, 
where  she  left  herself  a name  which  will  not  readily  pass  away,  while  charitable 
foundations  escape  plunder  and  confiscation.  The  Alms-house  there,  which  forms  a 
conspicuous  object  on  the  roadside  leading  from  Epsom  to  Leatherhead,  was  built* 
and  endowed  by  her,  for  the  shelter  of  six  poor  widows. f 

With  the  death  of  Lady  Diana  Feilding,  (who,  as  has  been  seen,  survived  her 
children),  came  a change  in  the  succession  to  the  Ashtead  Estate.  Such  changes,  as 
involving  the  break  up  and  dislocation  of  long-established  connexions,  have  always 
their  painful  accompaniments.  New  faces,  new  ways,  new  interests,  new  tastes, 
involve,  inevitably,  many  a heart-ache  to  those  whose  affections,  prepossessions,  and 
associations,  incline  them  to  think  that  the  old  ijiust  needs  be  better ; but  such 
vicissitudes  are  part  of  the  tenure  on  which  we  hold  our  existence  in  this  transitory 
life.  We  die  daily,  and  death  never  comes,  but  changes  follow  him : were  it  not  so, 
we  should  forget,  even  more  than  we  do,  that  we  are  strangers  and  pilgrims  in  the 
earth.  Few  possessions  continue  for  long  together  in  one  family:  we  ourselves  have 
nowhere  a long  stay.  “ Man  walketh  in  a vain  shadow,  and  disquieteth  himself  in  vain  ; 
he  heapeth  up  riches,  and  cannot  tell  who  shall  gather  them.” 

The  pang,  however,  is  less  acutely  felt,  where  some  old  inheritance,  some  long- 
cherished  possession,  is  likely  to  be  valued  and  preserved.  Although  Lady  Diana 
Feilding  had  no  issue  of  her  own  left  to  succeed  her,  she  had,  at  least,  the  satisfaction 
of  restoring  the  property  to  the  Howard  Family,  from  which  she  had  received  it, 
not  uninjured  only,  but  improved.  And  by  every  member  of  that  family,  including 
the  last  Howard  of  Ashtead,  her  memory,  and  good  deeds  are  cherished  and 
revered. 

In  what  spirit  her  successor  entered  into  possession  of  the  Ashtead  property,  and 
with  how  large  a measure  of  esteem  and  reverence  for  herself,  the  monument  erected 
by  him  to  her  memory  seems  to  testify. 


* Tlie  following1  inscription  on  the  Building  describes  the  purpose  of  the  institution  : 

“This  Hospital  was  erected,  and  an  annual  provision  made,  for  the  support  and 

MAINTENANCE  OF  SIX  POOR  WIDOWS  OF  THIS  PARISH,  FOR  EVER,  BY  THE  APPOINTMENT 

of  the  Right  Hon:  Lady  Diana  Feilding,  relict  of  the  Hon:  Thomas  Howard, 

HER  FIRST  HUSBAND,  AND  AFTERWARDS  OF  THE  HoN  : WlLLIAM  FEILDING,  TO  WHOSE 
MEMORY  THIS  STONE  WAS  SET  UP  BY  THE  EARL  OF  BERKSHIRE,  THE  PRESENT  LORD  OF 

the  Manor,  and  one  of  the  Governors  of  this  Hospital. 

February,  1703. 

“We  praise  Thee,  0 God.” 

t The  Endowment  has  been  augmented  of  late  years. 
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Attached  to  the  north  wall  of  the  Chancel  of  Ashtead  Church  is  a mass  of  costly 
marble,  designed  in  the  fashion  of  the  day,  to  do  her  honour,  and  to  keep  her  name 
from  oblivion.  On  the  pediment  of  this  memorial  is  a lozenge,  with  armorial  bearings 
of  Howard,  Feilding,  and  Newport.  Beneath  it,  within  an  oval  recess  stands  a white 
marble  bust  of  Lady  Diana,  while  on  the  tablet  below  is  the  following  inscription : 


Be  this  Monument  sacred  to  the  Memory  of 
the  Lady  Diana  Feilding,  daughter  of  Francis, 
Earl  of  Bradford.  Her  first  husband  was 
Thomas,  son  of  Sir  Robert  Howard,  grandson  of 
Thomas,  Earl  of  Berkshire.  She  survived  the 
issue  she  had  by  him.  She  had  no  other.  This 
illustrious  branch  of  the  house  of  Howard  became 
her  family.  To  this  family,  during  her  life,  she 
assured  the  inheritance  of  that  estate,  which 
she  enjoyed  by  the  bounty  of  her  first  husband. 
At  her  death  she  made  provision  still  more 
ample  to  support  the  honour  and  dignity  of 
the  present  Earl  of  Berkshire,  and  his  descend- 
ants. That  his  gratitude,  therefore,  may 
stand  recorded  to  after-ages ; that  the  same 
gvatitude  may  be  preserved  in  the  minds 
of  his  latest  posterity,  Henry  Bowes,  Earl 
of  Berkshire  has  caused  this  monument  to 
be  erected, — Anno  1733.” 


It  will  be  remembered,  that  Sir  Robert  Howard  was  one  of  a very  large  family, 
his  father  being  the  parent  of  nine  sons  (of  whom  Sir  Robert  was  the  sixth),  and 
of  four  daughters.  It  has  been  a notion  entertained  by  some  genealogists  that,  when 
a race  becomes  very  numerous,  it  is  destined,  ere  long,  to  die  out.  A questionable 
theory  : but  the  issue  of  Thomas,  Earl  of  Berkshire,  might  be  quoted  as  an  illustration 
of  it ; — six  of  his  sons  dying  unmarried,  or  without  issue  male,  or  without  male  issue 
surviving  to  succeed ; and  only  one  of  his  daughters  (Lady  D’Arcy)  having  a family. 

The  three  sons  not  included  in  the  above  enumeration,  were,.  1.  Sir  Robert,  the 
speedy  extinction  of  whose  family  has  been  recorded  above.  2.  William  Howard, 
of  whom  hereafter ; and  3.  Philip  Howard,  (the  Earl’s  seventh  son)  in  whose 
descendants  the  dignities  of  the  two  Earldoms  of  Suffolk  and  Berkshire  are  worthily 
preserved. 

The  Honourable  William  Howard, — who  was  the  elder  of  the  three,  being  the 
Earl’s  fourth  son, — married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Lowthiel,  Lord  Dundas,  of  Dunbar, 
in  the  Kingdom  of  Scotland,  and  by  her  had  a son,  Craven,  and  two  daughters, 
Dorothy,  and  Anne,  of  whom  it  will  be  convenient  to  speak  first. 

L 
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DOROTHY  AND  ANNE  HOWARD. 


Of  these  daughters  there  are  such  agreeable  impressions  conveyed  to  us  through 
Evelyn’s  Diary,  that  it  is  a pleasure  to  break  away  from  the  dry  genealogical  details 
which  we  have  to  follow,  and  to  make  a digression  by  reproducing  them.  It  is  in 
June  (30th)  1669,  that  we  catch  our  first  glimpse  of  “ Mrs.”  (William)  “ Howard, 
and  her  daughter,  the  Maid  of  Honour,  and  others,  amongst  whom  that  excellent 
creature  Mrs.  Blagg”  (the  future  Mrs.  Godolphin)  ‘‘going  a journey  of  pleasure, 
down  the  river,  as  far  as  the  sea.” 

Then,  four  years  after,  he  receives  Dorothy  Howard  at  Sayes  Court,  and  takes  her 
to  see  the  Camp  on  Blackheath. 

On  July  8th,  1675,  he  records,  “ I went  with  Mrs.  Howard,  and  her  two  daughters, 
towards  Northampton  Assizes,  about  a trial  at  law,  in  which  I was  concerned  for 
them,  as  trustee.  We  lay  this  night  at  Henley-on-the-Thames,  at  our  Attorney, 
Mr.  Stephens’,  who  entertained  us  very  handsomely.” 

Thence  he  convoys  the  ladies  to  Oxford,  to  what  would  now  be  called  the 
Commemoration,  and  visits  the  chief  buildings,  and  gardens,  and  his  friends  Doctors 
Plot,  and  Obadiali  Walker.'*  Moreover  he  is  present  “ at  all  the  academic  exercises,” 
and  “ the  creating  of  Doctors,”  and  at  the  Sermon  at  S.  Mary’s ; and  is  invited,  with 
his  companions,  by  the  Vice-Chancellor  “ to  a very  noble  feast. ”f 


* Little  could  Evelyn  have  then  anticipated  the  future  career  of  that  unhappy  man ! one  of  whose 
works  after  he  became  a Romanist,  Evelyn,  as  a Commissioner  of  the  Privy  Seal,  had  to  refuse  to  license. 

f It  was  at  a former  Commemoration,  July  15th,  1669,  that  Evelyn  himself  had  been  admitted  to  the 
honorary  degree  of  D.C.L.,  in  recog’nition  of  his  obtaining  the  Arundelian  Marbles,  for  the  University. 
In  Evelyn’s  Journal,  September  and  October,  1667,  will  he  found  very  full  details  on  the  subject  of  Lord 
Arundel’s  Collection,  and  the  respect  shown  him  in  the  letters  of  the  Oxford  authorites, — “ too  vain- 
glorious  to  insert.” — But,  after  all,  the  Marbles,  presented  by  his  grandson  Henry,  at  Evelyn’s  suggestion, 
to  the  University,  were  scarcely  a tithe  of  the  wonderful  Collection  of  Thomas,  Earl  of  Arundel, — the 
most  illustrious  of  the  possessors  of  Ashtead.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  why  Lord  Clarendon  sought  so 
industriously  to  depreciate  the  merits  of  this  nobleman.  If  he  had  been  “ almost  illiterate,”  he  would  have 
hardly  have  made,  what  Lord  Clarendon  himself  calls  “ a wonderful  and  costly  purchase  of  excellent 
statues  in  Italy  and  Rome ; ” nor,  in  an  age  which  had  no  lack  of  able  men,  would  he  have  been  employed 
again  and  again  as  Ambassador,  and  sent  abroad  on  most  important  missions.  If  he  had  been  a man 
of  “ little  or  no  religion  at  all,”  it  would  have  been  shown,  if  any  where,  in  the  details  of  his  private  life. 
It  was  thoroughly  needless, — it  was  not  the  custom  of  the  time, — for  one  who  was  about  to  he  engaged 
in  a great  undertaking,  to  make  a preliminary  offering  to  Almighty  God,  by  way  of  invoking  a blessing 
upon  it;  yet  they  still  possess  among  the  sacred  utensils  in  Canterbury  Cathedral  a costly  Chalice,  which 
was  his  gift  to  that  Church,  when  he  was  on  his  way  to  Germany  in  1636,  as  Ambassador  of  Charles  I. 
to  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  II.,  and  the  Imperial  Diet,  on  the  subject  of  the  Restoration  of  the  Palatinate 
to  the  Elector,  Charles’s  Nephew, — a matter,  which  the  King  had  so  thoroughly  at  heart,  that  he  could 
not  have  given  a stronger  proof  of  his  confidence  in  Lord  Arundel’s  wisdom  and  fidelity,  than  by 
entrusting  it  to  his  management.  And  no  one  can  read  his  Will  (the  reader  will  find  it,  af  p.  84  of 
Charles,  Duke  of  Norfolk’s  Historical  Anecdotes  of  the  Howard  Family)  in  which  he  prays  God  to  receive 
his  soul,  “ and,  being  purified  by  the  precious  Blood  and  Passion  of  our  Blessed  Saviour  from  my  great 
and  manifold  sins,  to  vouchsafe  it,  out  of  His  infinite  Mercy,  a place  to  glorify  Him  for  ever  amongst  the 
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But  Evelyn  was  not  the  ladies’  only  escort.  “ In  this  journey,”  he  continues, 
“went  part  of  the  way  Mr.  Ja:  Graham,  since  Privy  Purse  to  the  Duke”  (James, 
Duke  of  York),  “a  young  gentleman  exceedingly  in  love  with  Mrs.  Dorothy  Howard, 
one  of  the  Mayds  of  Honour  in  our  company.*  I could  not  hut  pitty  them  both, 
the  mother  not  much  favouring  it.  This  lady  was  not  only  a great  beauty,  but  a 
most  virtuous  and  excellent  creature,  and  worthy  to  have  been  the  wife  of  the  best 
of  men. — My  advice,”  he  adds,  was  required,  “ and  I spake  to  the  advantage  of  the 


blessed,”  and  not  see  what  manner  of  man  he  was.  Lord  Clarendon  would  have  us  believe  that  he  was 
the  proudest  of  men.  His  Will  directs  that  he  should  be  buried  without  any  funeral  pomp, — and, 
“prostrate  before  God,  I beseech  Him  to  bless  all  my  family,  and  give  it  strength,  virtue,  and  subsistence, 
and  to  have  mercy  on  my  sinful  soul.  Amen.” — The  Will,  (evidently  no  lawyer’s  production),  was  made 
at  Dover,  September  3rd,  1640,  and  is  signed  “ Arundell  and  Surrey.”  No  doubt,  the  Earl,  like  every 
body  else,  had  his  faults  and  foibles  ; had  he  mingled  more  with  his  cotemporaries,  he  would  have  been 
more  popular ; and  retiring  habits  are  scarcely  allowable  in  one  of  his  position.  But  had  Lord  Arundel 
lived  in  the  Nineteenth,  instead  of  the  Seventeenth  Century,  a very  different  estimate  would  have  been 
formed  of  him.  He  was  made  for  peaceful,  not  for  turbulent  days ; and  his  tastes  and  habits  were  much 
in  advance  of  his  time. 

But  to  return  to  his  Collections.  That  the  inscribed  stones  were  not  purchased  wholesale,  but  selected 
with  sound  judgment,  is  proved  by  the  use  which  was  made  of  them  by  Vossius,  Salmasius,  Petavius, 
(Petau)  and  many  learned  men  of  later  times.  As  to  the  value  of  the  rest  of  the  art-treasures  collected 
bv  the  Earl,  it  is  known  that  in  1720,  a portion  of  them,  pictures,  prints,  and  drawings;  gold  and  silver 
plate ; jewels,  crystal  vases,  agate  cups,  and  such  like  curiosities;  China  and  Japan  ware ; coins  and  medals, 
were  sold  for  nearly  £9,000 ; that  the  cameos  and  intaglios,  which  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
Germaines  (through  the  divorced  Duchess  of  Norfolk)  were  valued  at  £10,000;  and  many  articles  of 
almost  incalculable  value,  through  their  historical  interest, — such  as  the  grace-cup  of  Thomas  a Becket, 
were  retained  in  the  family. 

The  history  of  the  statuary  is  melancholy  enough,  and  is  thoroughly  illustrative  of  the  semi-barbarous 
Eighteenth  Century. 

When  Arundel  House  was  pulled  down,  though  a good  many  of  the  choicest  statues  were  removed  to 
Stafford  House,  many  more  were  left  under  a colonnade  in  the  gardens,  and  destroyed  by  the  carelessness 
of  the  workmen.  These,  in  sad  condition,  were  chiefly  purchased  by  Sir  William  Fermor,  and  removed 
to  Easton  Neston.  The  Countess  of  Pomfret  gave  them  to  the  University  of  Oxford  in  1757.  Others 
were  begged  by  an  old  servant,  Boyder  Cuper,  the  gardener,  and  carried  across  the  Thames  to  Lambeth, 
where  he  was  setting  up  a tea  garden.  Ultimately  these  found  purchasers,  and  were  moved,  part  to 
Fawley  Court,  near  Henley-on-Thames,  partly  to  Beaconsfield.  Others  were  moved  to  a piece  of  waste 
gTound  at  Kennington ; and  the  rest  were  buried  in  the  foundations  of  the  houses  built  on  the  site  of  the 
gardens  of  Arundel  House.  It  is  said  that  Mr.  Aislabic,  who  occupied  one  of  the  newly-erected  mansions, 
found  & broken  statue  in  his  cellar,  which  he  sent  down  to  Studley, — his  place  in  Yorkshire,  and  that 
there  was  a sarcophagus  in  the  cellar  of  another  house.  Some  relics,  disinterred  in  after  years,  were 
removed  by  Lord  Burlington  to  Chiswick;  and  some  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  to  Worksop;  while  others, 
more  precious,  and  more  easily  moved,  were  taken  to  Greystoke  Castle,  where,  it  is  understood,  they  still 
remain,  as  they  ought  to  be,  in  the  possession  of  the  family. — An  interesting  account  of  these  art- treasures, 
and  information  as  to  the  localities  where  the  most  precious  are  preserved,  will  be  found  at  p.  33,  of  Mr. 
Howard’s  (of  Corby)  Memorials.  Mr.  Theobald  records — “ of  a fragment  of  a column,  I made  a roller 
for  my  bowling-green  ! ” — Yet  people  are  blamed  for  dreading  what  may  be  done  by  their  successors. 

* Both  Dorothy  and  Anne  Howard  were  Maids  of  Honour.  Sec  Evelyn’s  Memoirs. — Vol.  i.  p.  494. 
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young  gentleman,  more  out  of  pitty,  than  that  she  deserved  no  better  match,  for 
though  he  was  a gentleman  of  good  family,  yet  there  was  a great  inequality.”* 


* When  Evelyn  wrote  those  last  two  words,  he  was  probably  thinking'  of  the  race  of  Grahme  as  the 
most  troublesome  that  ever  vexed  and  ravaged  a Land  Debateahle. 

In  a collection  of  the  names  of  the  “ principal  offenders,  present  with  their  complices,  at  incursions, 
murders,  burnings,  mutilations,  and  spoils,”  made  in  the  latter  days  of  Edward  VI.,  (which  will  be  found 
at  pp.  81,  82  of  the  “ Introductory  Discourse  on  the  Ancient  State  of  the  Borders,”  prefixed  to  Nicolson’s 
and  Burns’  History  of  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland),  out  of  forty-five  marauders  (two  of  whom,  by 
the  way,  were  Will  Patrick,  Priest  of  Bewcastle,  and  John  Nelson,  his  Curate),  no  fewer  than  fifteen 
were  Grahmes,  and  some  of  those  were  described  by  Christian  names  only,  such  as  “ Black  Jock’s 
Johnie,” — “ Geordie’s  Christie,” — “Dick’s  Davie’s  Davie,” — “Gib’s  Jack’s  Johnnie,” — and  the  like,  were 
undoubtedly  Grahmes  too,  but  there  being  many  Jocks  and  Davies  in  the  Clan,  they  were,  when  only 
cadets  of  the  family,  so  distinguished.  The  heads  of  the  race  were  marked  by  their  place  of  abode,  or, 
occasionally,  by  some  personal  attribute.  The  owners  of  Netherby  and  Breckonhill  were  always  the 
“ good  man  ” thereof.  Others  were  distinguished  as  “ Richie  Grahme  of  Akesha  Hill,”  or  “ Richie 
Grahme  of  Bairlie;”  or,  more  simply  and  characteristically,  as  “Mickle  Willie  Grahme,”  “ Nimble  Willie 
Grahme,”  “Wat  Grahme  Flaught-tail,”  and  the  like.  Nothing  can  be  more  curious,  or  hideous  than  the 
picture  given  by  Sir  Robert  Cary,  (as  quoted  in  the  work  above-mentioned)  as  to  the  state  of  the  Borders, 
and  the  proceedings  of  the  Grahmes,  in  particular,  in  Queen  Elizabeth’s  day.  There  were  Lords  of  the 
Marches  in  those  days,  and  they  “ hanged  and  headed  ” without  mercy.  “ Sed  quis  custodiat  ipsos 
custodes?”  While  Sir  Robert  Cary  was  Warden  on  the  English  side,  Sir  Robert  Iver  held  the  like  office 
“ opposite,”  on  the  Scotch  Border.  Cary  writes  to  Ker  to  propose  a meeting,  at  which  they  might  make 
arrangements  “ for  quieting  the  Borders.”  Ker  makes  the  bearer  of  the  letter  very  drunk,  puts  him  to 
bed,  then  sallies  forth,  breaks  into  a house,  commits  a very  cruel  murder,  returns  home,  goes  quietly 
to  sleep,  and  next  morning  wrote  a very  decorous  assent  to  his  colleague.  So  things  went  on  till  James  I. 
ascended  the  Throne,  who  seems  to  have  had  a special,  and  not  altogether  an  unmerited,  aversion  to  the 
Grahmes,  the  consequence  of  which  was  that  a proclamation  was  issued  against  them,  in  spite  of  their 
assertions  that  they  were  the  injured  persons, — (much  after  the  manner  of  the  wolf  who  complained  that 
the  lamb  had  muddied  the  stream), — and  the  end  was  that  the  whole  Clan  was  shipped  off  at  the  expense 
of  the  Country  to  Ireland, — some  thirty  heads  of  families,  with  their  wives  and  children.  But  it  was 
not  till  the  Union  of  the  two  Kingdoms,  1706,  that  Border  outrage  and  misrule  were  brought  to  an  end, 
for,  in  spite  of  further  proclamations,  and  even  hunting  them  down  by  “ Slough-dogs  ” (hence  called 
“ Blood-hounds,”)  the  Grahmes  would  return  to  their  old  abodes,  and  old  habits. 

It  was  only  sixteen  or  eighteen  years  before  Evelyn  was  born  that  the  Clan  Grahme  had  been 
“ transplanted,”  as  it  was  called,  into  Ireland  : one  of  the  earliest  necessities  on  the  Restoration  of  Charles 
II.,  was  the  passing  of  stringent  Acts  of  Parliament  against  the  “Moss-troopers”;  and  among  them 
none  were  more  “numerous,  strong,  and  potent,”  (to  follow  the  wording  of  the  Act)  than  these  Grahmes. 
John  Evelyn  had  never  heard  any  good  of  the  race,  and  acting  upon  the  principle  of  the  old  proverb, 
“ Give  a dog  an  ill  name,  and  hang  him,”  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  he  spoke  of  “ great  inequality,” 
between  Dorothy  Howard,  and  James  Grahme,  even  while  admitting  him  to  be  “of  a good  family.”  It 
was  probably  because  he  could  detect  nothing  of  the  moss-trooper  in  the  words  or  ways  of  the  young 
fellow,  fresh  from  Westminster  and  Christ  Church,  that,  in  his  good  sense  and  kindness  of  heart,  he 
advocated  the  cause  of  the  lovers. 

But,  after  all,  Evelyn’s  words  were  hardly  fair,  for,  as  respects  James  Grahme,  whatever  the  antecedents 
of  his  race  might  have  been,  he  himself  came  of  immediate  ancestors  of  whom  any  man  might  be  proud. 
The  Grames,  (for  that  was  the  earliest  form  of  a name  which  took  many  different  forms,  as  the  Levens 
correspondence  abundantly  testifies, — Grame,  Grahme,  Graham,  Grahame,  Grayham,  &c.,)  were  descended 
from  the  Scottish  Earls  of  Monteith. 

John  Grahme,  second  son  of  Malise,  Earl  of  Monteith,  commonly  known  as  “John  with  the  Bright 
Sword,”  upon  some  slight  received  from  his  own  Sovereign,  took  offence,  and  with  others  of  his  kindred 
and  Clan,  crossed  the  Border  early  in  the  Fifteenth  Century  (Temp:  Hen:  IV.)  and  made  their  abode 
on  the  English  side,  colonizing,  as  it  were,  to  a considerable  extent,  the  space  enclosed  by  the  Esk  and 
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On  the  15th  of  the  same  month  there  is  an  entry  in  the  same  Diary,  which  seems 
to  put  the  conduct  of  Craven  Howard  as  a son  and  brother,  in  a painful  point 


Liddel-water  on  the  North;  by  the  Irthing  on  the  South;  by  the  Waste  of  Bewcastle  towards  the  East; 
and  by  the  Solway  Firth  to  the  West.  “ They  were,”  says  Sandford,  “ all  stark  moss-troopers,  and  arrant 
thieves  : both  to  England  and  Scotland  out-lawed : yet  sometimes  connived  at.  The  saying-  of  a mother 
to  her  son,  which  became  proverbial,  illustrates  the  condition  of  society  in  that  tranquil  and  secure 
district, — ‘Ride,  Rowley,  hough’s  ’ith  ’pot;’  i.e.  the  last  bit  of  beef  is  cooking-,  be  off,  and  get  more.”) 
Late  in  Queen  Elizabeth’s  Reign,  Jock  Grahme’s  brother  is  left  for  execution  at  Carlisle.  Off  rides  Jock 
to  Corby  Castle,  the  residence  of  the  Sheriff.  His  son  is  playing  at  the  gate.  Up  rides  Jock,  and  gives 
the  child  an  apple.  “ Master,  will  you  ride  ? ” quoth  he  to  the  too-willing  boyr ; takes  him  up  before 
him  ; and  in  a moment,  “ they  are  gone,  over  bank,  bush,  and  scaur  : ” Scotland  is  reached,  and  Master 
Salkeld  sees  no  more  of  his  home,  Till  Jock’s  brother  is  safe  from  the  gallows. 

“John  with  the  Bright  Sword,”  married  a daughter  of  Lord  Gray  of  Foulis,  and  had  male  issue  by 
her.  Two  or  three  generations  onward,  Richard  Grahme, — in  the  days  of  James  I.,  became  a Member 
of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham’s  Household,  and  thence  of  Prince  Charles’s,  whom  he  accompanied  into 
Spain.  In  darker  times  he  fought  beside  the  King  at  Edgehill,  and  was  desperately  wounded.  Sir 
Richard  (for  he  had  been  created  a baronet)  stayed  with  his  Royal  Master  till  1043,  and  took  leave  of  him 
at  Carisbrooke.  He  died  in  1653,  and  is  buried  at  Wath.  lie  had  two  sons:  George,  the  eldest,  who 
succeeded  him,  and  Sir  Richard  of  Norton  Conyers,  from  whom  descended  Sir  Bellingham  Graham. 

Sir  George  Grahme  of  Netherby  married  Lady  Mary  Johnston,  eldest  daughter  of  John  Earl  of 
Hartfell,  who,  after  the  decease  of  her  first  husband,  became  the  wife  of  Sir  George  Fletcher  of  Hutton. 
The  issue  of  Sir  George  and  Lady  Mary  Grahme,  were  1.  Richard.  2.  James,  of  Levens.  3.  Fergus, 
who  died  without  issue.  4.  William,  Dean  of  Wells,  who  had  two  sons  and  a daughter.  G.  Reginald 
(“  Reynold,” — “ Reynard  ”)  Grahme,  who  left  a son,  Metcalfe. — Sir  George  Grahme  had,  besides  these 
sons,  a daughter  Margaret.  He  died  at  Netherby,  in  1657,  being-  then  in  his  thirty-third  year. 

His  eldest  son  Richard,  was  educated  at  Westminster,  and  Christ  Church.  In  1670  he  married  Lady 
Anne  Howard,  daughter  of  Charles  Earl  of  Carlisle;  and  by  her  had  issue,  1.  Edward.  2.  Catherine, 
married  to  William,  Lord  Widdrington.  3 and  4.  Mary  and  Susan,  who  died  unmarried. — In  1680  he 
was  created  by  Charles  II.  Viscount  Preston  in  the  Kingdom  of  Scotland,  and  sat,  in  the  Scotch  Parlia- 
ment, under  that  title.  In  1685  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  Knights  of  the  Shire  for  Cumberland.  He 
was  several  times  Ambassador  at  the  Court  of  France,  and,  on  his  return,  was  made  Master  of  the 
M ardrobe,  and  after  that,  Secretary  of  State  to  King  James  II.  Upon  the  Revolution,  he  was  sent  to 
the  Tower,  but  in  a short  time  was  released.  He  then  retired  to  his  seat  at  Nunnington,  in  Yorkshire, 
some  half  dozen  miles  North-West  of  Malton,  between  that  place  and  Rivaulx. 

Afterwards,  being  implicated  in  Sir  John  Fenwick’s  Plot,  he  was  apprehended  in  a boat  on  the  Thames, 
as  he  was  making  his  way  to  France,  and  committed  to  Newgate.  Upon  his  trial  in  1690  (which  will  be 
found  in  the  State  Trials,  Vol.  iv.  p.  410,  &c.)  he  was  found  guilty  of  High  Treason,  and  sentenced 
accordingly.  He  was,  however,  pardoned.  He  died  and  was  buried  at  Nunnington  in  1695,  where  a 
black  marble  slab,  in  the  Chancel  there,  marks  his  place  of  sepulture. 

His  only  son,  Edward,  second  Viscount  Preston,  was  seventeen  years  of  age,  at  the  death  of  his  father. 
He  married  Mary,  daughter,  and  co-heir  of  Sir  Marmaduke  Dalston,  of  Ilawkswell,  (York)  and  by  her 
had  one  daughter,  who  died  young,  and  a son,  Charles,  who  succeeded  him.  He  died  at  Nunnington 
in  1709. 

Charles,  third  and  last  Viscount  Preston,  was  a married  man,  but  had  no  issue  by  his  wife.  And  upon 
his  decease  in  1739,  the  property  devolved  on  his  father’s  surviving  sisters,  Catherine  and  Mary,  as  co- 
heiresses. Of  these,  Mary  died  unmarried  in  1753,  whereby  the  whole  of  the  estates  came  to  her  sister 
Catherine,  the  wife  of  William  Lord  Widdrington,  whom  she  survived.  And  dying  childless  in  1757  she 
devised  the  vast  tract  of  country  which  belongs  to  the  owner  of  Netherby,  to  Robert,  second  son 
of  M illiam  Grahme,  Dean  of  Wells. 

It  may  be  added  here  that  the  arms  of  Grahme  as  borne  by  James  Grahme  of  Levens  are  1 and  fcg 
Quarterly',  Or,  on  a Chief  Sable,  three  Escallops  of  the  field ; being  the  paternal  coat  of  Monteith. 
2 and  3.  Or,  a Fess  Chequy,  Azure  and  Argent,  and  in  a Chief,  a Chevron,  Gules.  This  last  Quartering, 
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of  view.  “ Our  cause  was  pleaded  in  behalf  of  the  mother,  Mrs.  Howard,* *  and 
her  two  daughters,  before  Baron  Thurland,  who  had  formerly  been  Steward  of  the 
Courts  for  me  ; | we  carried  our  cause,  as  there  was  reason,  for  here  was  an  imprudent, 
as  well  as  disobedient  sonn  against  his  mother,  by  an  instigation,  doubtless,  of  his 
wife,  one  Mrs.  Ogle,  (an  ancient  maid),  whom  he  had  clandestinely  married,  and  who 
brought  him  no  fortune.” 

Perhaps,  the  result  of  this  trial  removed  some  impediment  to  the  marriage,  for 
there  is  no  further  allusion  to  any  disinclination  to  it  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  William 
Howard. 

It  would  be  gratifying  to  insert  here  some  details  of  Colonel  Grahme’s  boyhood 
and  early  manhood.  But  anecdotes  of  the  first  years  of  members  of  large  families 
are  not  apt  to  be  treasured;  and  of  the  Netherby  household,  while  he  was  a member 
of  it, — of  his  parents,  Sir  George  and  Lady  Mary,  and  of  the  training  he  received 
at  home,  nothing  seems  now  discoverable, — or,  if  it  be,  it  is  beyond  the  writer’s  reach. 
But  one  who  grew  up  to  be  what  Colonel  Grahme  was  in  after  years,  must,  even  as 
a lad,  have  had  a character  of  his  own,  strongly  marked,  and  influencing  those  around 
him.  He  was  at  School  at  Westminster,  then  in  the  height  of  its  fame ; and 
subsequently,  at  Christ  Church,  (as  is  evident  from  Loggan’s  pencil-drawing  at 
Elford),  he  was  a gentleman  commoner.  How  long  he  continued  at  Oxford,  is  not 
known.  Apparently,  his  first  start  in  life  was  in  the  French  Army ; at  any  rate,  the 
earliest  authentic  fact  connected  with  his  manhood  comes  from  the  other  side  of  the 
Channel. 

It  will  be  in  the  reader’s  memory  that  the  poor  impulsive  Duke  of  Monmouth, 
(who  never  ought  to  have  been  in  the  world  at  all,  and  whose  whole  existence,  from 


borne  by  William  Viscount  Andover  (as  may  be  seen  in  bis  Book-plate  at  Elford),  in  right  of  his  mother 
Catherine  Grahme,  is  that  of  Stuart, — Malise,  Earl  of  Monteith,  coming-  to  that  title  by  descent  from 
his  mother  who  was  a Stuart,  and  sole  heretrix  of  Monteith. 

The  genealogy  in  the  above  note  is  taken,  in  many  parts,  verbatim,  from  Nicolson’s  and  Burns’  History 
of  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland.  Vol.  ii.  pp.  466 — 68. 

It  has  seemed  best  to  give  the  above  sketch  of  the  origin  and  antecedents  of  the  family  of  Grahme, 
by  way  of  explanation  of  Evelyn’s  “ great  inequality ; ” but  it  must  be  remembered  that  although  James 
Grahme  was  a younger  son,  his  prospects  at  the  time  he  was  seeking  marriage  with  Dorothy  Howard, 
were  unusually  good.  The  troubles  which  afterwards  fell  upon  the  Grahmes,  through  their  connection 
with  James  if,  could  not  have  been  then  foreseen.  And  although  James  Grahme  was  one  of  a large 
family,  the  purchaser  of  the  Levens  estate  must  have  had  considerable  pecuniary  resources  at  his  command. 

* The  date  of  the  year  when  Mrs.  Howard  became  a widow,  by  the  death  of  the  Honourable  William 
Howard,  has  not  been  ascertained. 

t Sir  Edward  Thurland  was  one  of  the  Barons  of  Exchequer,  and  a man  of  eminence  in  his  judicial 
capacity.  What  the  Courts  were,  of  which,  at  an  earlier  day,  he  was  Steward,  is  not  known  to  the 
writer.  Evelyn  held  many  Public  Offices  at  different  times,  but  none  were  attended  with  this  duty. 
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the  day  when  he  first  saw  the  light  at  Rotterdam,  to  that  in  which  the  eyes  closed  in 
his  hacked  and  mangled  head,  on  Tower  Hill,  was  a succession  of  false  positions, 
and  cruel  mistakes),  served,  for  a while,  in  command  of  an  English  Regiment  of 
Auxiliaries  in  France,  when  Charles  and  Louis  united  their  forces  against  Holland. 

In  this  Regiment,  James  Grahme  was  an  Officer,  as  the  following  interesting 
passport,  preserved  at  Levens,  will  show. 


“Le  Vicomte  de  Turenne, 

Mareschal  General  des  Camps  et  Armees  du  Roy,  &c. 

Laissez  librement  et  securement  passer  et  repasser  Monsr.  Grahme,  Capne.  au  Regt.  d’ 
Infanterie  de  Montmotk  auquel  nous  avons  permis  d’aller  chez  luy  en  Angleterre  pour 
quelques  affaires  qui  y requierent  sa  presence,  sans  luy  donner  ni  a ses  geus,  ckevaux, 
et  kardes,  aucun  empesckement,  mair  plustot  toute  ayde,  faveur,  et  assistance.  Pait  au 
Camp  de  Detweiler,  ce  3 Novembre,  1674. 

TURENNE. 
Par  Monseigneur 

HARSET.” 


The  young  soldier  does  not  appear  to  have  returned  to  the  Army.  Probably  his 
connexion  with  Monmouth,  and  his  brother’s  (Lord  Preston)  intimacy  with  the  Duke 
of  York,  may  have  introduced  him  at  Court,  and  his  own  merits  then  recommended 
him  both  to  Royal  favour,  and  to  Dorothy  Howard. 

Within  two  years  after  the  entry  in  Evelyn’s  Diary  referred  to  above*  (that  is, 
in  1677),  we  find  another,  in  which  she  is  spoken  of  as  “Mrs.  Graham,” | and  her 
husband  as  having  apartments  in  Saint  James’s  Palace  : and  when  a few  more  have 
passed  away  (1685,  September  15th),  we  have  a pleasant  glimpse  of  the  household 


* It  is  worth  the  reader’s  while  to  refer  to  the  passage  alluded  to,  and  read  in  full  “ the  Adventures  and 
Knight-errantry,” — terminating,  however,  miserably  enough, — which  occurred  in  the  progress  of  this 
journey,  through  the  loves  of  Mrs.  Howard’s  waiting- woman  and  footman. — See  Vol.  i.  pp.  479,  480. 

j-  The  pencil-drawing  by  Loggan,  on  vellum,  of  James  Grahme,  spoken  of  as  above,  has  a companion 
portrait  by  the  same  artist,  of  Dorothy  Howard,  taken  the  year  of  her  marriage  (hOfr?.)  It  is,  apparently, 
copied  from  a larger  picture,  perhaps  by  Lely ; the  hair  in  the  fashion  of  the  time,7- — ringlets,  with  a rope 
of  pearls  among  them ; the  dress  held  together  by  a single  broach  on  the  shoulder. — Mr.  Grahme,  done 
nine  years  before  (1668),  is  evidently  original ; — rather  a precise-looking  youth,  in  his  Academical  dress, 
his  own  long  hair,  and  a point-lace  collar, — indubitably  his  best,  and  beautifully  drawn. 

There  are  two  excellent  portraits  in  oil  of  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Grahme,  in  the  Library  at  Levens,  given 
to  the  Honourable  Mary  Howard,  by  the  late  Sir  James  Graham  of  Netherby. 
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as  it  then  existed. — 11  While  supper  was  making  ready,”  (Evelyn  was  on  the  return 
journey  which  he  had  taken  with  Pepys  to  Portsmouth,  to  inspect  the  fortifications 
there,  and  was  now  at  Bagshot,) — “ I went  and  made  a visite  to  Mrs.  Graham, 
sometime  Maid  of  Honour  to  ye  Queene  Dowager,”  (Catherine  of  Braganza),  “ now 
wife  to  James  Graham,  Esq.,  of  the  Privy  Purse  to  the  King;  her  house  being  a 
walk  in  the  forest,  within  a little  quarter  of  a mile  from  Bagshot  Towne.*  Very 
importunate  she  was  that  I should  sup,  and  abide  there  that  night,  but  being  obliged 
by  my  companion,  I returned  to  our  inn,  after  she  had  showed  me  her  house,  which 
was  very  commodious,  and  well  furnished,  as  she  was  an  excellent  housewife,  a prudent 
and  virtuous  lady. — There  is  a park  full  of  red  deer  about  it.  Her  eldest  son  was 
now  sick  there  of  the  small-pox,  but  in  a likely  way  of  recovery ; and  other  of  her 
children  run  about,  and  among  the  infected  ; which  she  said  she  let  them  do  on  purpose, 
that  whilst  young  they  might  pass  that  fatal  disease  she  fancied  they  were  to  undergo, 
one  time  or  other,  and  that  this  would  be  the  best : the  severity  of  this  cruel  disease, 
so  lately  in  my  poore  family,  confirming  much  of  what  she  affirmed.”  f 

It  is  not  known  with  certainty  what  family  Colonel  Grahme  had  by  his  wife.  So 
far  as  has  been  ascertained,  he  had  three  sons,  and  two  daughters : J if  there  were 
any  other,  they  must  have  died  in  infancy,  or  in  early  childhood. 


* See  also  Vol.  i.  p 615.  (October  15th,  1685.)  Bag-shot  Park  was  a hunting-  lodge  of  the  Stuart 
Kings  till  the  Accession  of  William  III.,  since  which  time  it  has  been  in  tbe  hands  of  various  g-rantees 
from  the  reigning  Sovereign.  The  reader  who  knows  Bagshot  Heath, — its  wild,  ling-covered  moors, 
rising  into  long  dusky  ridges,  and  sinking  into  many  a hidden  nook,  will  be  at  no  loss  to  understand 
why,  besides  affording  means  of  retreat  and  concealment  for  highwaymen,  it  was  sought  as  a place 
of  refuge  by  political  offenders,  and  persons  who  wished  to  keep  themselves  clear  of  civil  commotions. 
Under  such  circumstances,  it  had  given  a home  to  a kinsman  of  Dorothy  Howard. — “ I must  not  forget,” 
writes  Aubrey,  “ my  noble  friend  Mr.  Charles  Howard’s  cottage  of  retirement,  which  he  called  his 
‘ Castle,’ — which  lay  in  the  middle  of  a vast  heathy  country,  far  from  any  road  or  village,  in  the  hope” 
(that  is  the  hollow)  “ of  a heathy  mountain,  where,  in  the  troublesome  times  ” (of  the  Rebellion,  and 
Usurpation)  “he  withdrew  from  the  wicked  world,  and  enjoyed  himself  here,  where  he  had  only  one 
floor, — his  little  dining-room,  a kitchen,  a chapel,  a laboratory.  His  utensils  were  all  of  wood  and  earth.” 

Charles  Howard  was  the  fourth  son  of  Thomas  Howard,  Earl  of  Arundel  and  Surrey,  whose  Collections 
formed  the  subject  of  a note,  in  a preceding  page.  Mr.  Howard  was  tbe  creator  of  Deepdene,  near  his 
father’s  seat  at  Ashtead.  He  died,  unmarried,  before  his  father,  whose  temperament  he  seems  to  have 
inherited,  for  he  was  a lover  .of  peace  and  quietness,  and  yet  not  unequal  to  emergencies,  when  they 
forced  him  into  action. — “ Here  comes  the  Earl  of  Arundel,”  said  one  of  his  colleagues  in  the  Upper 
House,  “ in  his  plain  stuff,  and  trunk  hose,  and  his  beard  in  his  teeth,  that  looks  more  like  a nobleman 
than  any  of  us.” — The  writer  is  not  aware  whether  any  portrait  of  Charles  Howard  is  in  existence,  but 
if  he  resembled  his  father,  of  whom  there  is  a noble  picture,  by  Rubens,  in  the  Warwick  Collection,  his 
countenance  would  have  the  expression  of  mingled  gentleness  and  high  spirit. 

t Three  weeks  before  this  date,  Evelyn’s  daughter  Elizabeth,  then  very  recently  married,  had  fallen 
a victim  to  small-pox. 

f It  seems  probable  that  Colonel  Grahme’s  children  were  born,  either  at  S.  James’s,  or  at  Bagshot, — 
at  least,  none  appear  in  the  Heversham,  or  Kendal  Registers,  as  having  been  baptized  in  Westmoreland. 
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A melancholy  history  attaches  to  each  of  the  sons,  and  to  one  of  the  daughters, 
so  that  Colonel  Grahme’s  advancing  years  must  have  been  over-burdened  with  many 
sorrows.  It  is  pleasant  to  gather  from  the  Levens  correspondence,  that  whenever 
trials  were  impending,  “the  good  Bishop,” — Bishop  Ken,  was  invariably  the  person 
to  whom  the  thoughts  of  his  friends  at  that  place  turned,  as  being  the  never-failing 
adviser,  consoler,  and,  under  God,  best  help,  in  time  of  trouble. 

Henry  Grahme,  the  eldest  son, — the  “ Harry,”  of  family  letters,  was,  as  has  been 
stated  above,  elected  one  of  the  Knights  of  the  Shire  for  Westmoreland,  for  the 
Parliament  which  met  in  1700.  The  Levens  Papers  show  that  he  was  vigorously 
supported  with  all  the  interest  which  the  Earl  of  Thanet  could  bring  to  bear  in  his 
favour,  and  as  vigorously  opposed  by  the  Earl  of  Carlisle  (brother  of  Lady  Mary 
Fenwick,  and  Lady  Preston),  who,  holding  many  high  offices  at  Court,* *  was  not 
likely  to  look  with  favour,  on  any  one  of  Jacobite  antecedents.  “ I will  endeavour,” 
he  wrote,  “ all  I can,  that  no  violent  man  of  any  oppinion  shall  come  within  ye  walls 
of  ye  Hous  of  Commons ; but  such  shall  have  my  assistance  who  will  make  it  theire 
equal  concern  to  preserve  the  Government,  and  serve  theire  country.  Give  me  leave 
to  tell  you,  and  it  is  only  betweeue  ourselves,  yt  from  ye  discours,  yt  you  and  I have 
had  sometimes  upon  this  subject,  I cannot  judge  you  to  be  of  this  number.” 

Nevertheless,  Harry  Grahme  seems  to  have  been  the  popular  Member,  and  only 
retired,  in  order  that  his  hither  might  succeed  him.  There  is  little  to  be  recorded  of  the 
remainder  of  a life  which  was  speedily  brought  to  a close,  save  the  circumstance 
of  his  marriage,  which  was  a great  trouble  and  distress  to  his  family. — Mention  has 
been  already  made  of  an  unhappy  woman,  Mary  Davis,  a native  of  Charlton,  who 


But  if  they  were  baptized  either  at  S.  James’s,  or  at  Bagshot,  it  is  to  he  feared  that  the  evidence  is 
iri’ecoverahle.  In  answer  to  inquiries  on  the  subject,  the  Sub-dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal  intimates  that  no 
Registers  of  Baptisms  were  made  there  till  a later  period,  and  that  the  only  possible  chance  of  finding 
anything  of  the  kind  would  be  among  documents  in  the  Lord  Chamberlain’s  office. — Bagshot  is  a 
modern  Chapelry  of  Windlesham.  "VVindlesham  Church  was  burnt  down,  and  the  oldest  Registers 
destroyed;  but  the  Baptisms  from  1677  to  1690,  with  the  exception  of  a few  leaves  of  the  Register 
(between  March  1681  and  January  1682)  which  have  been  torn  out,  have  been  searched  in  vain. 
Those  from  1690  to  1695  are  missing.  The  Burials  between  1678  to  1695,  contain  no  Grahme  entries. 

If  Colonel  Grahme  had  more  children  than  are  mentioned  above,  they  probably  died  in  infancy,  or  early 
childhood. 

* Under  William  III., — a Lord  of  the  Bedchamber;  First  Commissioner  of  the  Treasury;  Privy 
Councillor;  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland;  Governor  of  Carlisle  Castle;  Vice- 
Admiral  of  the  Coasts  adjacent. — Under  Queen  Anne,  one  of  the  Commissioners  for  the  Union  with 
Scotland. — Under  George  I.,  in  addition  to  most  of  the  above  offices,  he  was  one  of  the  Council  of  Regency, 
before  the  King’s  arrival;  and  Constable  of  the  Tower  of  London. — By  George  II.,  he  was  made 
Constable  of  Windsor  Castle;  Keeper  of  the  Parks;  Master  of  the  Fox-hounds;  Chief  Justice  in  Eyre. 

Lord  Carlisle  was  also  Deputy  Earl  Marshal. 
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became  a London  actress,  and,  in  that  capacity,  attracted  the  notice  of  Charles  II. 
By  him  she  had  a daughter,  known  as  Mary  Tudor.  This  lady  became  (August  18th, 
1087)  the  wife  of  Francis,  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Francis  Ratcliff  of  Bilstone,  who 
was  created  Baron  of  Tindall,  Viscount  Ratcliff  and  Langley,  and  Earl  of  Derwent- 
water,  in  168f,  by  James  II.* — It  was  during  his  lifetime  that  the  marriage  with 
Mary  Tudor  took  place  ; and  the  issue  resulting  was,  James,  Francis,  and  Charles, 
two  of  whom  perished  on  the  scaffold,  and  a daughter,  Mary  Tudor  Ratcliff. — Francis, 
second  Earl  of  Derwentwater,  died  on  the  29th  of  April,  1705,  and,  within  the  year, 
Henry  Grahme  married  the  widowed  Countess,  who,  if  the  testimony  of  his  uncle, 
the  Dean  of  Wells,  and  others  of  his  family,  is  to  be  received,  was  a notoriously  bad 
woman.  It  looks  like  the  reckless  act  of  a desperate  man,  already  embarrassed  in  his 
circumstances,  and  threatened  with  disinheritance.  He  had  some  office  about  the 
person  of  Prince  George  of  Denmark,  of  which  he  was  deprived  upon  his  marriage, 
“the  Prince  having  no  further  occasion  for  his  services.”  It  appears  that  in  the 
summer  of  170)1  his  health  began  to  decline.  He  lingered  till  170|.f  Before  1708 
his  wife  took  her  third  husband,  a son  of  Brigadier-General  Rooke. 

William  was  the  second  son  of  Colonel  Grahme,  and  is  “the  Captain”  of  the 
Levens  correspondence.  He  chose  the  Navy  for  his  profession.  In  170^  Sir  George 
Rooke  writes  from  the  Admiralty  to  his  father,  to  say  that  “ the  Board  has  appointed 
him  to  be  a Voluntier,  aboarde  the  Southampton,  whoe  is  bounde  on  a Voyage  to 
England.”  Then  we  get  occasional  glimpses  of  him,  and  pleasant,  loving  inquiries 
after  him,  as  a cherished  member  of  the  family,  till  the  9th  of  October,  1704,  when 
Sir  George  Rooke,  (to  whom  it  will  be  remembered  that  Great  Britain  owes  the 
possession  of  Gibraltar,  and  who  repaid  with  such  utter  thanklessness  the  man  who 
“never  cost  his  country  a shilling,  nor  a sailor  a tear”)  wrote  thus  to  Colonel 
Grahme,  “Mr.  Grahme  is  very  well,  and  has  behaved  himself  deservingly.  He  was 
wounded  at  Gibraltar ; but  I think  he  had  no  hurte  in  the  Batle,  and  I shall  be  ready 
to  do  him  any  service.” 

But  it  was  1706  before  it  could  be  reported  in  the  family  that  “the  Captain  hath 
gotten  a ship  at  last.” — As  early  as  1704,  Lord  Weymouth,  writing  from  Longleat, 
had  expressed  his  satisfaction,  that  “ye  Captaine  has  gained  so  much  honor  whilst 
a Lieut,  (which  I hope  ho  will  not  bee  long),  and  much  move , that  his  ivounds  may  bee 
soon  cured”  But  unhappily,  this  was  not  the  case  : there  are  constant  allusions  to  the 


* Francis,  Lord  Ratcliff,  succeeded  to  the  Earldom  in  1696. 

f He  was  buried  at  S.  James’s,  Westminster,  January  7th,  1706. — Sandford’s  Gen.  Hist.,  p.  654. 
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increasing  delicacy  of  his  health,  to  his  lameness,  and  suffering  condition.  He  had 
hardly  got  his  ship,  before  his  constitution  broke  down,  and  Lord  Weymouth,  writing 
to  the  poor  young  man’s  father,  intimates  his  opinion  that  the  authorities  at  the 
Admiralty  might  have  awaited  “ his  approaching  death,”  instead  of  removing  him 
from  his  post.  However,  he  did  not  then  die,  but  rallied  for  the  time,  and  Lord 
Weymouth  hints  that  the  politics  of  the  Admiralty  had  been  against  him.  In  another 
year  or  two,  however,  he  passed  away,*  and  Colonel  Grahme  was  left  without  a son. 

For  Richard,  the  youngest,  and  certainly  not  the  least  beloved,  had  departed  this 
life, — the  first  to  sink  into  an  early  grave, — some  ten  or  twelve  years  before. 

Among  the  Levens  correspondence  is  a packet  of  letters  addressed,  through  the 
course  of  many  years  to  Colonel  Grahme,  by  Hugh  Todd,  (Vicar  of  Penrith,  and 
Canon  of  Carlisle  in  later  times)  who  was,  perhaps,  at  the  close  of  the  Seventeenth 
Century,  a College  Tutor  at  Oxford.  Twenty  of  these  letters,  which  were  written 
between  March  1696,  and  April  1697,  form  a complete  series,  and  present  as  sad  and 
touching  a record  of  severe  suffering,  and  blighted  hopes,  as  was  ever  disinterred  from 
the  most  melancholy  of  all  memorials, — a correspondence  which  none  to  whom  it  was 
addressed  dare  to  read  again,  nor  yet  can  bring  themselves  to  destroy, — -the  tale  of  the 
last  days  of  those  who  have  been  loved  and  mourned. — This  brief  episode  in  the 
history  of  an  immature  life, — of  the  earlier  years  of  which  there  is  no  remaining 
record,  have  materials  of  deep  interest,  and,  were  the  letters  not  of  a kind  with  which, 
in  their  integrity,  at  no  time,  however  distant,  no  stranger  would  be  justified  in 
intermeddling,  their  publication  would  not  only  reveal  a picture, — as  true  now,  as  it 
was  two  hundred  years  ago,  of  the  snares  and  temptations  to  which  an  amiable, 
uncorrupted  lad  is  exposed,  on  taking  up  his  residence  at  the  University, — but  it  would 
speak  words  of  warning  which  the  most  thoughtless  would  hardly  forget. 

A bill  due  from  “Mr.  Richard  Grahme,  Commoner,  of  University  College,”  for 
books  and  stationery  supplied  by  an  Oxford  tradesman,  is  the  first  document  in  the 
packet.  And  it  is  remarkable  in  this  respect,  that  in  addition  to  Classical  Authors 
whose  Works  would  be  necessary  for  an  Undergraduate,  there  are  other  Volumes 
of  English  Poetry  and  Prose, — the  latter  being  chiefly  Divinity  and  History, — which 
manifest  not  only  that  the  young  man  had  a taste  for  reading,  but  a good  taste.  There 
are  still  in  the  lesser  library  at  Levens  a set  of  dingy  Volumes,  among  which  may  be 
found  many  of  those  charged  for  in  the  above-mentioned  account,  and  which,  no  doubt, 
once  belonged  to  the  poor  lad,  and  were  treasured  for  his  sake. 


* “Burialls,  1716,  15th  January,  William  Graham.” — Charlton  Register. 
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Then  follow  Mr.  Todd’s  letters, — the  first  containing  a sad  record  of  mismanaged, 
and  unskilfully  treated  disease,  and  of  unfavourable  symptoms  on  the  increase, — great 
constitutional  debility,  and  jaundice  and  other  complications  giving  proof  that  the 
patient’s  condition  was  very  precarious.  Then,  a tender,  thoughtful  letter  to  the 
mother,  preparing  her  for  a fatal  termination  of  the  illness,  the  poor  lad  himself, 
unable  to  write,  but  full  of  anxiety  to  spare  his  mother.  Then  a little  rally, — then 
“ chearfull,  but  low  spent,” — then,  better  still,  and  talking  of  buying  “ a Periwigg, 
and  doing  well;” — then,  as  time  goes  on,  increasing  weakness,  and  symptoms  of  a 
failing  appetite  ; — he  must  have  “ biscakes,”  and  “ half  a pound  of  tea  must  be  sent  by 
Munday’s  coach.”  He  is  too  ill  for  even  his  parents  to  be  allowed  to  visite  him  ; and 
then  Dr.  Todd’s  bulletins  take  a different  form.  “ As  to  his  better  part  I think  him 
well  prepared.  The  long  illness  has  given  him  opportunities  to  examine  his  life,  and 
to  reconcile  himself  to  God.  In  the  general  conduct  of  his  life,  he  has  always  been 
as  virtuous,  good,  and  well-dispos’d  a youth,  as  ever  was  in  this  world.  He  was  the 
delight  of  every  one,  and  a great  example  of  virtue.  If  it  please  God  he  recover, 
you  will  have  greater  comfort  in  him  than  ever. — However,  ’tis  some, — ’tis  infinite 
satisfaction,  that  God  is  pleased  to  fitt  a soul  for  Himselfe,  before  He  calls  for 
a resignation  of  it.” — “ However  it  please  God  to  dispose  of  him,  I think  him  in  a 
good  temper  of  mind,  and  well  prepar’d  for  a better  life.” 

And  then  it  is  evident  that  the  end  is  drawing  on : “ the  cough,”  already  spoken 
of  as  hard,  and  dry,  and  frequent,  “ is  more  troublesome.  He  is  hectical  a nights, 
and  after  eating ; and  the  Prescriptions  that  have  been  used  for  preventing  feaverishness 
have  not  had  the  desir’d  effect.” — A few  days  onward,  “ he  seems,  in  my  judgment, 
to  decline  sensibly,  so  that  we  have  small,  or  no  hopes  of  his  recovery.” — Then  follows 
a scrap  of  paper  in  kind  Dr.  Todd’s  handwriting,  (his  devotion  to  the  poor  lad  had 
been  unceasing)  without  date  or  signature,  “ He  is  weaker  and  weaker,  and  rests  ill, 
being  both  loose,  and  hectical. — Pray  God  comfort  you  and  us  all.” 

There  is  but  one  document  more, — another  bill : “ Charges  for  Coffin  and  Crape  to 
cover  it ; for  Shroud ; and  Pall ; and  Rosemary ; for  digging  grave,  and  laying  ye 
bricks  again ; for  Bible-clerks,  and  the  College,” — showing  that  he  was  laid  to  rest 
within  its  walls:* — but  there  is  no  charge  for  any  slab  or  sepulchral  memorial.  He 
lived  in  the  hearts  of  his  nearest  and  dearest.  To  them,  though  he  was  dead,  he  still 
spake ; and  what  need  was  there  of  other  remembrancer  ? 


* There  can  be  no  question  (for  the  writing  is  very  legible),  that  the  Bookseller’s  Bill  is  addressed  to 
“Mr.  Richard  Grahrne,  Un:  Coll:  Com:”  and  Oxford  tradesmen  arc  not  apt  to  make  mistakes  as  to 
the  Colleges  of  which  their  customers  are  members.  But  Dr.  Todd’s  Letters  refer  to  “ the  President  ” 
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A few  words  as  to  Colonel  Grahme’s  daughters.  These  were,  Catherine,  who,  by 
marrying  her  first  cousin,  Henry  Bowes  Howard,  became  Countess  of  Berkshire.  She 
succeeded  to  the  Levens  estate. — And  Mary,  who  was  soon  parted  from  her  husband, 
Mr.  Mitchell,  and  lived  with  her  father. 

The  life  of  Colonel  Grahme  took  its  colouring  from  the  times  in  which  he  lived. 
It  was  never  free  from  a heavy  load  of  anxiety.  The  prosperity  of  his  early  married 
days  was  soon  clouded  through  political  troubles.  Then,  for  many  years,  if  not  a 
proscribed  man,  he  was  one  on  whom  the  ruling  powers  looked  with  suspicion  and 
mistrust.  And  when,  during  his  latter  days,  his  long-continued  prudence  and  quiet 
submission  had  left  no  door  open  to  admit  anything  like  persecution,  and  he  was 
probably  the  foremost  and  most  influential  man  in  Westmoreland,  he  stood  in  the 
position  of  head  of  a family  which  was,  for  the  most  part,  broken  down  and  ruined, 
through  its  faithful  adherence  to  a lost  cause,  and  he  was  expected  to  lend  a helping 
hand  to  every  member  of  it  who  was  in  distress,  or  in  debt,  or  discontented.  To  him, 
like  David’s  brethren  of  old,  they  gathered  themselves  together,  and  to  judge  by 
documents  still  preserved  at  Levens,  few  of  any  kind,  (and  none,  save  by  their  own 
fault),  were  sent  empty  away.  A perusal  of  the  Levens  Papers  creates  the  wonder  by 
what  possible  means  he  could  have  met  the  incessant  calls  on  him  for  aid.  It  could 
have  only  have  been  through  an  entire  abnegation  of  self, — (of  which,  however,  in  his 
simple-minded  kindness,  he  seemed  utterly  unconscious), — and  through  the  possession 
of  a large  measure  of  that  spirit  which  habitually  influenced  one  whose  destinies  in 
life  had  been,  in  some  respects,  not  altogether  unlike  his  own, — Archbishop  Warham. 
When  that  prelate,  a few  days  or  hours  before  his  departure,  asked  his  steward  what 
money  he  should  leave  behind  him,  and  received  as  an  answer,  “ Some  thirty  pounds,” 
— “ Satis  viatici  ad  coelum,”  murmured  the  dying  man, — “ Enough  to  carry  me 
to  heaven ! ” 

It  has  been  mentioned  already,  that  Sir  Richard  Grahme,  the  eldest  brother,  was 
intimately  connected  with  James  II.,  was  created  Viscount  Preston,  and  was,  in  fact, 
for  a brief  space,  his  Secretary  of  State.  Lord  Preston  was  committed  to  the  Tower 


visiting  Mr.  Grahme,  and  seem  to  speak  of  him  as  the  Head  of  the  House  to  which  Mr.  Grahme  belonged  : 
hut  the  Head  of  University  College  is  designated  “ the  Master,”  not  the  President.  The  only  Colleges 
in  Oxford  whose  Heads  are  entitled  “President,”  are  Magdalen,  Corpus,  and  S.  John’s. 

The  writer  is  quite  unable  to  solve  the  difficulty ; for  the  matter  is  one  in  which  Dr.  Todd  was  even 
less  likely  to  have  made  a mistake  than  the  Bookseller.  And  as  Mr.  Grahme  was  in  lodgings,  the  dates 
from  thence  are  simply  “ Oxford,”  or  “ Oxon.” 
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in  1689.*  And  though  he  does  not  appear  to  have  been  detained  there  long,  he  did 
not  desert  his  master  in  his  fallen  fortunes ; for  on  the  4th  of  January,  1691,  Evelyn 
makes  this  entry  in  his  Journal,  “ This  weeke  a Plot  was  discovered  for  a general 
rising  against  the  new  Government,  for  which  Lord  Clarendon  and  others  were  sent  ta 
the  Tower.  The  Bishop  of  Ely  f searched  for.  Trial  of  Lord  Preston,  as  not  being 
an  English  Peer,  hastened  at  the  Old  Bailey.” — On  the  18th  he  writes,  “ Lord  Preston 
condemned,  about  a design  to  bring  in  King  James  by  the  French.  Ashton  executed. 
The  Bishop  of  Ely,  Mr.  Graham,^  &c.,  absconded.  On  the  10th  of  June,  he  records, 
u I went  to  visite  Lord  Clarendon,  still  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  though  Lord  Preston 
being  pardoned,  was  released.”  Little  is  known  of  the  events  of  Lord  Preston’s  later 
years,  but  his  circumstances  were  much  affected  by  the  troubles  of  the  times. 

The  great  sufferer,  however,  was  Fergus  Grahme,  whose  flight  from  this  country  is 
alluded  to  above.  He  was  the  ablest  of  the  brothers,  was  probably  in  all  the  plots 
and  secrets  of  the  Jacobites,  and  was  carefully  watched  by  the  Government  at  home. 
His  letters  to  his  brother  James  from  1693  to  1720  often  afford  a melancholy  insight 


* Among-  the  Levens  Papers  is  a Pass,  “given  att  the  Court  at  Whitehall,  the  29th  of  May,  1639,” 
signed  “Shrewsbury”  (the  whole  document  is  his  autograph)  addressed  to  one  of  the  officers,  “ You  are 
to  allow  Collonell  Grahme  to  see  My  Lord  ‘Preston  as  often  as  hee  has  occasion.”  This  fact  shows  that 
Colonel  Grahme  was  not  himself  at  that  time  compi-omised  with  the  Government:  yet  when  King  James 
fled  to  Rochester,  he  took  Colonel  Grahme  with  him,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  letter,  extracted 
from  the  archives  at  Levens. 

“Whitehall,  18th  Oct.,  88. 

Good  Madm., 

Your  husband  this  morning  went  with  the  King  to  Rochester,  and  just  as  hee  was  going  hee  told 
mee  hee  had  not  time  to  write,  wherfore  it  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  yr.  Ladp.  to  be  informed  of  ye 
occasion.  This  morning  about  one  o’clock  ther  com  to  ye  King  from  ye  Prince  of  Orange  the  Marquess 
of  Hallifax,  the  E.  of  Shrewsbury,  and  my  Ld.  Delamere,  and  told  his  Majtie.  that  the  Prince  desir’d 
him  to  remove  to  Ham ; but  the  King  chose  Rochester  rather,  wberuppon  their  Ldpps.  returned  about 
9 o’clock  with  leave  it  might  be  Rochester,  so  that  about  11  o’clock  the  King  went  in  his  Barges  for 
Gravesend  whither  his  Coaches  were  sent  before.  The  King  was  attended  with  3 Lords  of  ye  Bedchamber, 
and  a Physition,  and  several  others,  beside  your  good  husband,  and  a convenient  number  of  household 
servants.  And  upon  his  owne  desire  100  Foot  Guards  of  the  Prince  his  Army,  and  60  Horse,  hut  he  is 
not  under  any  restraint. — The  Prince  arrived  at  St.  James’s  about  3 o’clock,  resorted  to  by  all  who  can 
get  in. — I was  by  command  left  here,  extreamely  troubled  for  the  present  circumstances  of  my  master. 
1 pray  Gob  put  a good  end  to  his  sad  condition  by  a Happy  Parlemt.  My  most  humble  service  to  my 
Lady  S}dvius,  I wish  you  both  here  as  the  safest  place,  for  the  Rabble  is  quiet  in  this  Citty.  And  it  H 
said  they  are  terrible  in  many  countrys,  I pray  God  preserve  you.  I am 

YTr.  most  obedient,  and  most 

For  the  Honble.  Mrs.  Graham,  humble  Servant, 

At  Bagshot  Parke,  STE  : FFOX.” 

Near  Bagshot. 

f Dr.  Francis  Turner;  one  of  the  “ Six  Bishops”  deprived  for  not  taking  the  oaths. 
t Fergus  Grahme. 
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into  the  shifts  and  privations  to  which  the  followers  of  James  II.  were  driven  in  their 
thankless  service.  Fergus  was  of  sufficient  importance  that  when  he  arrives  at  Brussels 
in  1699,  the  Prince  de  Berge  is  “commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Bavaria  to  order  me  to 
leave  Bruxelle  the  next  day  : ” and  this,  at  a time  when  he  has  “ not  received  a shilling 
from  any  one,”  and  feels  himself  “ deserted  by  all  ” except  his  brother  James.  And  so 
it  goes  on  for  years,  his  poverty  still  increasing,  the  King  (1709)  cutting  off  his  pension 
upon  the  notion  that  he  was  “ very  well  in  his  circumstances,”  and  permission  to 
return  home  still  withheld.  At  length,  in  June  1718,  we  find  him  in  England;  but 
he  soon  returned  to  Spa,  his  health  greatly  failing,  and  no  document  has  been 
discovered  which  affords  information  as  to  the  place  or  time  of  his  death.  He  was 
one  of  the  many  victims  of  King  James’s  cold-blooded  ingratitude  and  selfishness. 
At  this  distance  nothing  seems  more  extraordinary  than  that  two  men,  like  James  and 
William,  neither  of  whom  had  one  single  ingredient  in  their  widely  differing  characters 
to  attract  personal  attachment,  should  yet  have  found  a multitude  of  most  devoted 
adherents. 

The  prosperous  member  of  the  family  was  William  Grahrne,  who,  being  in  Holy 
Orders,  pushed  his  way  to  preferment,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Churchmen  of  his  day, 
with  the  most  unblushing  perseverance,  and  unscrupulous  presumption,  losing  nothing 
through  lack  of  asking  for  it,  and  never  ceasing  in  his  complaints  that  he  was  not 
better  provided  for.  This  much-neglected  gentleman  was  first  a Ptoyal  Chaplain,  and 
in  after  times  Clerk  of  the  Closet.  He  was  installed  Dean  of  Carlisle  in  June  1686  ; 
he  became  Dean  of  Wells  in  1704;  retaining  with  both  Deaneries,  a Golden  Stall  at 
Durham,  to  which  he  was  advanced  as  early  as  1684,  and  which  he  held,  with  minor 
preferment,  for  seven  and  twenty  years. — He  dates  his  comfortable  letters  from 
Tunbridge  Wells,  Saint  James’s,  and  Windsor ; attends  Queen  Anne  and  Prince 
George  of  Denmark  to  Bath  ; dines  superbly  with  the  Bishop  of  London  at  Fulham  ; 
advises  Colonel  Grahme  (taking  good  care  not  to  commit  himself)  to  write  to  Lord 
Nottingham  on  “ brother  Fergus’s  behalf,” — well  knowing  that  Fergus  had  lost  his  poor 
annuity  from  King  James,  was  “over  head  and  ears  in  debt,”  and  his  “credit  quite 
worn  out;”  eats  the  fat,  and  drinks  the  sweet;  is  smiled  upon  by  the  world,  and 
smiles  on  it  blandly  in  return,  till  his  position  within  its  precincts  ceased,  and  he 
disappears,  dying  on  the  4th  of  February,  1712,  and  being  “buried  at  Kensington, 
without  any  memorial,”  but, — (which  must  have  been  a great  consolation  to  him), 
not  far  from  a Palace.  “No  one  knows  where  the  slipper  pinches,” — so  he  wrote 
when  gorged  with  preferment,  “ but  he  that  wears  it.  I may  say  never  any  gentleman 
has  been  so  used  as  I have  been,  or  has  mett  with  more  disencouragement. . .1  have 
haG  the  honour  to  serve  the  Queen  at  my  own  expense  twenty  years,  and  you  see  those 
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who  have  not  any  pretensions  to  her  favour  are  preferr’d,  and  her  own  servants 
disregarded,  and  live  only  upon  promises. — If  the  great  Ministers  of  State  would 
make  my  case  their  own  they  would  think  it  very  hard,  but  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
consideration ; only  for  their  own,  and  their  creatures’  interests  there  is  some  regard. 
Lord  Notingm.  laies  his  hand  on  all  Church  Prefermt. — His  brother,  chaplains,  and 
his  favourites  are  all  taken  care  of,  and  others,  tho’  her  Majesty’s  Chaplains  and  Clerks 
of  the  Closet,  are  put  by.  ’Tis  below  me  to  apply  to  his  Lordship  or  to  any  other, 
but  her  Majesty  : however,  if  men  had  either  honour,  honesty,  consideration,  or  justice, 
they  would  not  graspe  at  everything,  but  would  remind  the  Queen  to  doe  somewhat 
for  those  of  her  own  household.  Tho’  I cannot  put  these  great  men  in  mind  of  these 
things,  yet  you,  and  those  who  are  well  acquainted  with  them,  may : and  probably  it 
may  turne  to  good  effect : if  not,  I am  but  where  I was. — My  humble  service  to  Lord 
and  Lady  Thanet.  I believe  a line  from  him  to  my  Lord  Notingm.  might  be  serviceable 
to  me.”* — Perhaps,  all  things  being  taken  into  consideration,  such  a letter  as  this  has 
not  often  been  written,  and  the  reader  will  be  glad  to  get  the  taste  of  it  out  of  his 
mouth. — Nevertheless,  in  common  justice,  it  must  be  said  that  it  is  not  fair  to  pass 
judgment  according  to  modern,  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  a better  state  of  feeling,  on  the 
Churchmen  of  those  days.  Fifteen  years  before  the  date  of  William  Grahme’s  letter, 
the  Queen,  to  whom  he  there  alludes,  was  fleeing  from  the  face  of  her  father,  from 
Whitehall  to  Nottingham.  Before  her  carriage  rode  a gentleman  in  a buff  coat,  and 
jack  boots,  with  a sword  at  his  side,  and  pistols  in  his  holsters.  His  name  was  Henry 
Compton,  and  he  was  Bishop  of  London.  He  had  been  in  the  Army  some  thirty  years 
before,  and  he  knew  what  he  was  about.  Not  from  this  pen  shall  fall  a word  of  blame  ; 
but  the  reader  is  reminded  of  the  circumstance  in  order  to  show  how  utterly  unlike 
our  own  were  those  days.  The  whole  tone  of  society  was  different,  and  things  were 
not  only  tolerated,  but  done  as  a matter  of  course  then,  which  public  opinion  would 
not  tolerate  for  a moment  now.  The  Church  was  looked  at  as  a profession  in  which 
a certain  number  of  great  prizes  were  to  be  got,  and  it  was  not  with  the  hope 
of  winning  souls  for  which  Christ  died,  but  of  winning  some  fat  preferment  in  the 
ecclesiastical  scramble  for  wealth,  that  many  men  entered  Holy  Orders.  To  that 
age  the  proceeding  seemed  wholly  justifiable,  a thoroughly  legitimate  object  of  desire. 


* From  William  Grahme,  Dean  of  Wells,  to  “ Collonell  James  Gralime,  at  Gaytliorne,  near  Appleby, 
Westmoreland.”  Dated  from  “ Windsor,  June  ye  30th,  1703.” 

Gaytliorne  or  Gathorne  Hall  (the  Manor  originally  belonged  to  >S.  lieonard’s  Hospital,  York)  was  sold 
by  the  Pickerings  of  Ormshead  (Temp:  Jac:  I.)  to  Sir  James  Bellingham  of  Levens.  “Sometimes,” 
says  Burns,  (History  of  Westmoreland,  p.  512)  “ a branch  of  the  family  of  Bellingham  lived  there.  Alan 
Bellingham  in  the  days  of  Charles  II.  sold  it  to  Colonel  Grahme.” — It  is  still  part  of  the  Levens  estate  (1872.) 
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Whether,  when  almost  all  were  of  the  earth,  earthy,  William  Gralime  stood  out  among 
his  cotemporaries  as  pre-eminently  greedy  and  selfish,  we  cannot  tell.* * * §  Like  his 
grave  at  Kensington,  it  is  best  “ without  memorial.” 

But  to  return  to  him  whose  connexion  with  the  race  of  Howard  gives  him  an 
important  place  in  this  Book. 

It  has  been  seen,  in  a letter  from  Sir  Stephen  Foxf  to  Mrs.  Grahme  (inserted  in  a 
former  page),  that  Colonel  Grahme  attended  the  King  when  he  withdrew  to  Rochester  ; 
and  he  seems  to  have  been  the  servant  in  whom  the  unhappy  Monarch  had  the  greatest 
reliance. 

On  the  very  day  of  his  flight,  he  wrote  three  brief  notes,  which  testify  his  confidence 
in  one  whom  he  felt  would  remain  faithful  among  the  faithless.  These  documents  are 
still  preserved,  and  the  reader  will  not  be  sorry  to  see  them. 

I.  “Will  Chiffins, 

I supose  you  have  got  in  yr  hands,  the  service  off  plate  off  mine,  which 
you  kept.  Put  it  into  James  Graham’s  hands,  for  my  use,  as  alsoe  those  things  you 
were  a puting  up  when  I came  away,  and  the  an tiches  if:  watch  that  was  in  the  same 
place,  and  which  was  off  value  there,  except  pictures.§  Lett  him  have  alsoe  the 
three  strong  boxes  which  stood  in  the  outward  roome ; with  what  is  off  value  in  the 
Cabinet  which  stood  in  the  same  roome  with  them,  with  the  books  of  devotions,  and 
prayr  books  ” (which)  “ are  in  any  off  my  closetts,  with  the  altar-plate,  if  any  were 
left  in  the  little  chapel  below  staires,  and  for  soe  doing  this  shall  be  your  discharge. 

JAMES  R. 


* It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  William  Grabme’s  successor  at  Carlisle  was  no  other  than  Francis 
Atterbury,  removed  in  1711  to  the  Deanery  of  Ch  : Ch  : — thence  in  1713  to  the  Bishopric  of  Rochester, 
with  the  Deanery  of  Westminster  in  commendam.  His  subsequent  career  is  well  known. 

Bishop  Atterbury  was  a personal  friend  of  Colonel  Grahme,  and,  apparently,  a frequent  correspondent. 
Of  that  correspondence,  however,  only  five  or  six  letters  remain  among-  the  Levens  Papers.  They  are 
absolutely  devoid  of  all  interest,  and  relate  to  the  most  trivial  subjects  only.  The  fact  of  their  preservation 
suggests  the  reason  of  it.  The  acutest  searcher  for  Treason  would  detect  no  such  unlucky  allusion  in 
them,  as  that  to  the  little  dog  Harlequin  (in  the  Jones  and  Illington  Letters),  who  unconsciously  wrought 
as  much  mischief  to  Atterbury,  as  Diamond,  in  another  way,  did  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  The  Jacobites 
bought  their  experience  dearly,  but  in  the  end  it  was  not  lost,  though  history  suffers  by  the  destruction 
of  documents. 

t Sir  Stephen  Fox  (b°rn  at  Farley,  near  Salisbury,  in  1627)  was  a devoted  adherent  to  the  Stuarts; 
and  has  been  described  as  “ the  greatest  favourite  of  the  Prince,  a chief  minister  of  state,  and  the  wealthiest 
subject  of  the  realm."  He  is  favourably  remembered  as  the  projector  of  Chelsea  Hospital,  and  as  having 
largely  contributed  to  its  erection.  He  lived  in  the  Reigns  of  six  Sovereigns,  dying  in  1716,  at  his 
Somersetshire  estate  of  Redlynch,  where,  in  1672,  he  built  the  present  mansion. 

I The  word  is  given  as  written  : antique  was  intended. 

§ More  will  be  said  hereafter  on  the  subject  of  these  pictures. 

N 
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Send  alsoe  the  saileing,  and  fighting  instructions,  the  list  off  the  sea  commanding, 
and  the  stablishment  off  my  horse.* — J.  R. 

Jan.  4,  88. 

For  Mr.  William  Chiffins.” 

II.  “ Sir  William  Turner, 

I have  always  found  you  so  true  and  so  faire  a dealer,  and  soe  honest 
a man,  that  I dare  trust  you,  and  desire  you  to  be  assisting  to  Col : James  Grahme 
whom  will  give  you  this,  in  securing  my  share-book  in  the  East  India,  and  Guinnie 
Companys,  which  I shall  take  very  kindly  from  you ; and  let  you  see  I doe  it,  when  in 
my  power. 

JAMES  R. 

Rochester,  January  the  4th,  1088.” 

III.  “ Sir  Benjamin  Bathurst, 

I have  ordered  James  Graham  that  will  give  you  this,  to  consult  with 
you  about  securing  my  shares  in  the  East  India  and  Guynie  Companies.  I looke  on 
you  to  be  soe  honest  a man,  as  well  as  a loyal  subject,  that  I make  noe  doubt  off  your 
serving  me  faithfully  in  it. 

JAMES  R. 

Rochester,  January  the  4th,  1088.” 

From  the  legal  documents  drawn  up  “at  S.  Germaine’s  en  laye  ” on  the  16th  of  the 
same  month,  it  appears  that  the  King  transferred  sums  of  £7000  and  £3000  East 
Indian  Stock,  and  £3000  “ in  the  African  Company  ” to  James  Grahme. 

The  reason  why  he  did  so  will  be  seen  by  the  insertion  here  of  a document  recently 
discovered  in  Colonel  Grahme’s  handwriting,  and  which  explains  the  difficulties  into 
which  he  was  thrown. 

When  the  King  my  master  went  for  Rochester,  he  was  refused  money  by  Sir 
Robert  Howard. f I did  then  off  my  own  money,  and  by  creditt  from  Sr.  Thomas  Powis, 
get  him  OOOOds.  4800  off  well  he  distributed  to  several  people,  with  his  own  hands. 

He  sent  me  back  from  Gravesend,  with  two  credits,  one  to  Sr.  William  Turner, 
an  other  to  Sr.  Benjamin  Bathurst,  to  pay  me  his  Stock  in  the  East  India,  and  the 
African  Company. 

3000ds.  Stock  in  the  East  India,  well  he  bought  when  Duke. 

30Q0ds.  Stock  in  the  African  well  he  bought  when  Duke ; immediately  they  called 
Courts,  and  put  me  into  possession. 


* If  the  reader  will  turn  to  the  Trial  of  Colonel  Grahme’s  brother,  Viscount  Preston,  for  High  Treason, 
(State  Trials,  Vol.  iv.  p.  441,  &c.)  the  papers  found  on  Ashton,  as  evidenced  by  Captain  Billop,  will 
sufficiently  explain  these  requests.  Sir  Richard  Grahme  was  pardoned,  but  Ashton,  (in  consequence 
probably,  of  the  papers  discovered  on  his  person),  was  executed, 
f Auditor  of  the  Exchequer. 
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I sold  in  two  years  time  as  many  shares  at  370,  380,  and  390ds.  pr.  share  as  came 
to  ISOOOds.  They  fell  very  low,  and  I kept  the  rest  in  my  hands,  well  were  7 shares. 

In  the  end  off  91,  when  I wras  under  some  trouble,  they  gott  a decree  in  the  Exchequer 
against  me,  and  made  me  account  for  the  whole  and  refund,  they  disputed  off  the  7 shares. 

The  7000ds.  Stock  was  not  transferred.  They  disputed  it,  because  it  was  a gift  to 
the  Duke  ; said  (they)  would  never,  knowing  my  title,  let  King  William  have  one  penny 
till  that  decree  passed,  to  wch  I had  as  good  a claim  as  to  the  rest  ;*  and  should  that 
decree  be  reversed,  shall  have  it  as  the  other,  because  it  is  mentioned  in  the  same  decree.” 
To  this  is  appended  a list  of  some  of  the  presents  given  by  the  King,  which  “ paper,” 
adds  Col : Grahme,  “I  shewd  Ld.  Treasurer.” 

To  the  Taylors  Men  - - - 


The  Hatters  Men  - - - - 

The  Periwigg  Makers  Men 
The  Yeomen  of  the  Guard 

The  Postillions 

The  Yeomen  of  the  Cellars 
The  Verger  of  the  Chapell 
The  Trumpetts 10 

The  Drummers  off  both  Regiments  | 
off  Guards  -----  - J 

The  Housekeeper  off  St.  James’s] 

House  - f 05 

To  the  two  Master  Cooks  - - - 

To  the  Hunting  and  Pad  Grooms  - 
The  Gentlemen’s  Men  off  the  Privy 
Gallery  ------- 

The  Yeomen  off  the  Waggons  - - 

The  Gentlemen  Ushers’  and) 
Quarter-Waiters’  Lien  - - ( 

To  the  Harbingers  Men  - - - 

To  the  Carpenters’,  Locksmyths’,'} 
Glasiers’  and  other  Workmen’s  > 
Servts.  belonging  to  the  House  J 
To  the  Sadlers’,  Coachmakers’,  and 
Harness-Makers’  Servants,  and 
the  Farriers,  and  all  other 
Workmen’s  Servants,  belong- 
ing to  the  Stables  - - - - 


£05 

07 

06 

05 

07 

06 

05 

07 

06 

05 

07 

06 

02 

03 

00 

03 

04 

06 

01 

01 

06 

10 

15 

00 

10 

15 

00 

05 

07 

06 

21 

10 

00 

05 

07 

06 

02 

03 

06 

02 

03 

06 

02 

03 

06 

01 

01 

06 

05 

07 

06 

10 

15 

00 

06 — (5.  G.)  i.e.  Guineas. 


* That  is,  apparently,  of  the  disputed  Stock.  The  document  hears  marks  of  haste,  and  is  more  t' 
usually  illegible. 
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COLONEL  GRAHME  STEDFAST  IN  HIS  ALLEGIANCE. 


To  the  Men  that  tahe  the  Carts  for 1 A1  A1  AA 

the  Voyage } 01  01  06 

To  the  Pages  off  the  Presence  - 01  01  OG 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  above  payments  were  in  Guineas, — the  Guinea  at  that 
time  being  equivalent  to  £1  Is.  6c?. 

Surely  there  is  something  remarkable,  and  much  to  the  credit  of  James  II.,  that  at 
such  a moment  all  these  poor  people  were  not  over-looked  or  forgotten. 

As  soon  as  His  Majesty  had  crossed  the  Channel,  he  writes  in  a disguised  hand 
to  Colonel  Grahme  a letter,  which  is  thus  docketed  by  its  receiver : “ Mr.  Banks.* 
The  letter  after  his  going  to  Oxford.”  The  letter  is  as  follows  : 

“ Boulogne,!  January  the  4th,  1689.  New  stile. 

I arriv’d  safe  here  this  day,  and  have  but  little  to  say  to  you  at  present,  but  that 
I am  going  on  to  Paris,  from  whence  you  shall  heare  from  me  when  I arrive  there. 
In  the  meane  tyme  go  to  my  correspondent  that  payd  you  some  money  on  my  account, 
and  put  him  in  mind  of  puting  the  rest  of  the  mony  I bad  him  put  into  your  hands, 
that  you  may  returne  that,  and  what  you  had  of  myne  to  me  as  soon  as  you  can, 
I having  present  occasion  for  it.  And  pray  remember  me  to  your  friend  with  who  I 
was  to  have  been,  if  I had  stay’d, — lett  one  know  a little  newse.”! 

Such  documents  as  these  are  sufficient  evidence  of  the  trust  reposed  in  Colonel 
Grahme  by  the  King  : and  it  was  not  misplaced.  The  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Purse  had 
chosen  his  side  ; and  he  adhered  to  it,  and  suffered  in  consequence.  But,  though  stanch 
to  his  political  principles,  he  never  seems  to  have  acted  rashly  or  impulsively,  or  to  have 


* There  is  ample  evidence  among  the  Levens  Letters  to  prove  that  “Mr.  Banks,”  in  Jacobite 
(or,  at  any  rate,  in  Grahme)  correspondence,  usually  stood  for  the  King* 1.  The  names  of  places  also,  as 
well  as  of  persons,  were  changed,  as  will  be  shown  further  on.  Banks  was  the  name  of  the  Levens  steward. 

t It  will  he  remembered  that  the  fugitive  Monarch  had  a very  rough  passage,  and  that  he  landed  at 
Ambleteuse,  some  six  or  seven  miles  distant  from  Boulogne. 

1 This  letter  is  without  address,  and  had  not  passed  through  the  post. 

It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  it  is  possible  that  an  old  Chest  or  Trunk  known  to  have  belonged  to 
James  II.,  and  still  preserved  at  Charlton,  as  a receptacle  for  papers,  may  be  one  of  the  boxes  alluded  to 
above.  There  are  said  to  be  several  others ; and  though  now  decayed,  they  yet  bear  the  Royal  Crown 
upon  them,  and  are  lined  with  beautiful  satin. 

In  the  packet  containing  the  King’s  order  for  the  surrender  of  plate  to  Colonel  Grahme,  is  a paper  thus 
docketed.  “An  Account  of  his  Majties.  Plate  that  is  in  the  Privy  Lodgings.” — The  list  is  as  follows. 
“ Gilt  Plate.  2 Gilt  Basons.  2 Gilt  Ewers.  2 Gilt  Salads.  4 Gilt  Rings.  5 Prs.  Gilt  Candlesticks. 

0 Gilt  Salts.  1 Great  Gillt  Salt.  1 Gilt  Peper  Box.  1 Gilt  Suger  Box.  1 Gilt  Crewit  for  Oyle. 

1 Gilt  Crewit  for  Yineger.  1 Gilt  Mustard  Pot.  6 Doz : Gilt  Plates.  1 doz : and  half’e  Spoones, 
1 doz : and  halfe  Forkes.  16  Knifes  Gilt.  2 Silver  Basons.  2 Silver  Ewers.  16  Great  Silver  Dishes. 
1 doz  : Smalle  Dishes.  15  Intermesses.  2 Great  Silver  Bottles.  2 Silver  Salads.  1 Silver  Shuger  Box,” 

To  this  list  is  appended  the  following  note. 

“ Jan  : ye  20th,  88.  I acknowledge  to  have  received  the  plate  in  the  list. . . . J.  GRAHME.” 
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given  needless  offence.  "When  lie  ceased  to  hold  the  office  of  Privy  Purse,  he  continued 
to  live  on  at  the  Royal  Lodge  at  Bagshot,  (in  which  town,  however,  he  had  a house 
of  his  own),  for  some  years  after  William  and  Mary  had  taken  possession  of  the  Throne.* 

There  is,  however,  among  the  Levens  Papers,  a warrant  from  the  Privy  Council  for 
committing  the  body  of  James  Gralime  to  the  custody  of  the  Warden  of  the  Fleet 
Prison, — “for  suspicion  of  High  Treason,  and  Treasonable  Practices  ;”f  but  he  was 
only  one  of  many  who,  in  the  first  moment  of  alarm,  were  laid  hold  of  by  the  Govern- 
ment ; and  his  antecedents  and  connexions  were  such  as  to  justify  his  apprehension, 
as  will  be  now  explained. 

It  is  thus  that  Evelyn  records  an  event  which  is  familiar  to  every  reader  of  history ; 
but  which  reads  more  freshly,  as  conveying  the  impression  produced  at  the  moment 
of  its  occurrence : 

1696.  “26th  Feb.  There  was  now  a conspiracy  of  about  30  Knights,  Gentlemen, 
Captains,  many  of  them  Irish  and  English  Papists  and  Non-jurors  or  Jacobites 
(so  call’d),  to  murder  K.  William  on  the  first  opportunity  of  his  going  either  from 
Kensington,  or  to  hunting,  or  to  the  Chapel,  and  upon  signal  of  fire  to  be  given  from 
Dover  Cliff  to  Calais,  an  Invasion  was  designed.  In  order  to  it  there  was  a great 
Army  in  readiness,  Men  of  War  and  Transports  to  join  a general  Insurrection  here, 
the  Duke  of  Berwick  having  secretly  come  to  London  to  head  them,  K.  James 
attending  at  Calais  with  the  French  Army.  It  was  discover’d  by  some  of  their  owne 
party.  £1000  reward  was  offer’d  to  whoever  could  apprehend  any  of  the  30  nam’d. 
Most  of  those  who  were  engag’d  in  it  were  taken  and  secur’d.  The  Parliament... 


* The  writer  has  been  unable  to  find  any  evidence  that  Colonel  Grahme  was  ever  turned  out  of  the 
Lodge  occupied  by  him  in  Bagshot  Park ; and  there  is  no  doubt  that,  as  late  as  Queen  Anne’s  days,  he 
was  connected  with  that  Royal  Domain.  Nevertheless,  he  certainly  had  a private  house  at  Bagshot. 
Letters  preserved  at  Levens  (Mac  Adam’s)  show  that  in  1697  Lord  Orkney  wished  to  hire  or  purchase  it, 
and  it  was  ultimately  sold  to  Lord  Ranelagh. 

f “These  are  in  his  Majties.  Name  to  will  and  require  you  to  take  into  your  Custody  the  body  of  James 
•Grahme,  Esq.,  herewith  sent  unto  you  for  suspicion  of  High  Treason  and  Treasonable  Practices,  and  him 
to  keep  in  safe  Custody,  Untill  hee  shall  be  discharged  by  due  Course  of  Law,  ffor  which  this  shall  be  yr. 
Warrant  from  the  Councill  Chamber  at  Whitehall,  the  2d  day  of  March,  169|. 

To  the  Warden  of  the  Fleete 
or  his  Deputy. 

SCHONBURG  & LEINSTER.  BOLTON. 

T.  BRIDGWATER, 
STAMFORD. 

MONTAGU. 

BRADFORD.  TANKER  VI LLE. 

RANELAGH.  T.  WHARTON. 
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CONSPIRACIES  AGAINST  KING  WILLIAM’S  LIFE  INDEFENSIBLE. 


congratulate  the  discovery ; and  votes  and  resolutions  were  pass’d  that  if  K.  William 
should  ever  be  assassinated,  it  should  be  reveng’d  on  the  Papists  and  party  through 
the  nation All  Papists  in  the  meantime  to  be  banish’d  10  miles  from  London 

8 Mar.  Divers  of  the  Conspirators  tried  and  condemn’d...... 3 of  the  unhappy 

wretches,  whereof  one  was  a Papist,  were  executed* Divers  more  in  danger,  and 

some  very  considerable  persons 

6 April.  I visited  Mr.  Graham  in  the  Fleete. 

10.  The  quarters  of  Sir  Wm.  Perkins,  and  Sir  John  Friend,  lately  executed  on 
the  plot,  with  Perkins’s  head,  were  set  up  at  Temple  Bar;  a dismal  sight,  which 

many  pittied Great  offence  taken  at  the  3 Ministers  who  absolved  Sir  Wm.  Perkins 

and  Friend  at  Tyburn. | 

13  May An  oath  requir’d  of  all  Lawyers  and  Officers,  whereby  men  were 

obliged  to  renounce  King  James  as  no  rightful  King,  and  to  revenge  King  William’s 

death  if  happening  by  assassination This  was  censur’d  as  a very  intangling 

contrivance  of  the  Parliament  in  expectation  that  many  in  high  office  would  lay  down, 
and  others  surrender.  Many  gentlemen  taken  up  on  suspicion  of  the  late  plot , were 
now  discharg'd  out  of  prison 

June  11.  Sir  J.  Fenwick,  one  of  the  conspirators,  was  taken 

1697.  January  17.  Conspiracies  continue  against  K.  William.  Sir  J.  Fenwick 
was  beheaded.”  J 

These  are  dismal  records  of  a hateful  time,  when  party  spirit  was  exasperated  to 
the  utmost,  and  when  both  the  contending  factions  had  put  themselves  so  thoroughly  in 
the  wrong,  that  it  seems  impossible  to  strike  the  balance  fairly  between  the  oppressor 
and  the  oppressed. 

Nothing,  however,  can  extenuate  a conspiracy  to  assassinate;  and,  so  far  as  murder 
was  a contemplated  ingredient  in  the  Fenwick  plot,  those  found  guilty  of  the  charge 
deserved  their  fate.  Queen  Mary  was  already  dead,  and  “ the  waiters  on  Providence  ” 
must  have  foreseen  that  though  her  Consort  had  hardly  passed  mid-age  (he  was  but 
fifty-one  when  he  died),  he  was  not  likely  to  be  a long-lived  man.  If  the  conspirators 
would  have  had  a little  patience,  they  might  have  attained  the  object  of  their  desires 
without  crime  : it  was  well  known  that  William  had  become  most  intemperate  in  his 
habits  after  his  wife’s  death,  and  it  only  needed  such  a trifling  accident  as  that  caused 
him  by  “ the  little  gentleman  in  black  velvet,”  when  his  horse  stumbled  over  the 


: Robert  Cbarnock,  Edward  King-,  and  Thomas  Keys. 

+ Collier,  Snatt,  and  Cook,  the  Non-juring-  Clergymen. 

I He  was  taken  in  Surrey,  between  Great  Bookham  and  Stoke  Dabernon, — near  Slyfield  Mill. 
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molehill  in  Hampton  Court  Park,  to  bring  on  the  symptoms  which  proved  fatal.* 

A man  of  a different  temperament  might  have  easily  won  hearts  which  could 
hardly  be  said  to  be  held  to  the  dethroned  Monarch  by  personal  attachment ; but 
William’s  cold,  reserved,  sullen,  and  phlegmatic  manner  only  repelled ; and  though 
he  was  generally  received  by  the  nation  at  largo  as  the  Champion  of  Protestantism, 
there  were  multitudes,  even  in  those  days,  who  were  not  slow  to  detect,  that  it  was 
Protestantism  in  its  negative  aspects, — heartless,  creedless,  Godless.  Unquestionably, 
he  was  a great  General,  but  he  was  not  often  victorious ; and  though  he  was  an  able 
politician,  he  utterly  failed  to  secure  personal  popularity,  though  occasionally  very 
magnanimous,  and,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  capable  of  kind  and  thoughtful  acts, 
to  his  opponents.  Certainly  however,  those  around  him  had  not  the  art  of  making 
him  seem  loveable  in  the  eyes  of  his  people. 

It  is  evident  that  Colonel  Grahme  was  a faithful  adherent  of  King  James,  and 
from  his  official  connexion  with  that  Sovereign,  while  he  was  still  on  the  Throne, 
would  naturally  be  eyed  with  suspicion  by  King  William’s  Government  while  there 
were  any  chance  of  a counter-revolution.  And  Sir  John  Fenwick’s  plot  had  a good 
many  elements  in  it  to  make  it  formidable. 

But  this  wyas  not  all.  Colonel  Grahme’s  elder  brother,  Sir  Richard  Grahme, 
of  Netherby,  (Viscount  Preston),  and  Sir  John  Fenwick,  of  Wallington,  in  North- 
umberland, had  married  two  sisters, — Sir  John,  Lady  Mary,  and  Sir  Richard,  Lady 
Anne  Howard,  the  daughters  of  Charles,  first  Earl  of  Carlisle.! — When,  therefore, 
such  numerous  arrests  as  those  of  which  Evelyn  speaks,  were  taking  place,  and 
alarm  was  striking  its  random  blows  in  the  dark,  with  the  first  weapon  that  came  to 
hand,  a man  like  Colonel  Grahme  was  sure  to  be  arrested. 

No  record  remains  which  tells  of  the  day  when  the  peace  of  that  happy  household 
at  Bagshot  was  disturbed  by  the  apprehension  of  the  head  of  the  family  on  a charge 


* “William  III.  had  a thin,  weak  person,  was  asthmatic  at  an  early  period  of  his  life,  and  had  a 
constant  deep  cough.  After  his  fall  from  his  horse,  (which  broke  his  collar  bone),  His  Majesty  experienced 
three  or  four  paroxyms  of  fever,  preceded  by  shiverings,  and  died  at  length  of  an  enormous  secretion 
of  purulent  mucus,  w’hich  embarrassed,  and  finally  prevented  respiration  altogether.” 

Sir  Henry  Halford’s  “ Essay  on  the  Deaths  of  some  Eminent  Persons  of  Modern  Times,”  pp.  24,  25. 

t Of  the  personal  character  of  Vicountess  Preston  little  can  be  gathered  from  the  Levens  Papers : hut 
Lady  Mary  Fenwick,  who  survived  her  husband  eleven  years,  (she  died  in  1708,  and  was  buried  in  York 
Minster),  was  evidently  a busy,  intriguing  person,  and  likely  enough  to  bring  those  into  trouble  with 
whom  she  had  to  do.  Fergus  Graham,  and  his  brother  the  Dean  of  Wells,  agreeing  in  little  else,  were 
unanimous  on  one  point.  “ I think  if  we  do  not  get  our  nephew  ” (the  young  Lord  Preston, — his  father 
was  dead)  “out  of  the  women’s  hands,  he  will  he  ruined.”  And  there  is  the  same  tone  with  respect  to 
Lady  Mary  for  years  afterwards. 
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upon  which,  as  the  law  was  administered  in  those  days,  the  odds  were  a thousand 
against  the  accused,  to  one  in  his  favour.  We  long  in  vain  to  know  how  the  terrified, 
agonized  wife  and  her  children  bore  up : we  only  recall  the  hitter  tragedy  caused  by 
another  arrest,  on  the  same  charge,  at  the  same  time,  when,  on  the  Earl  of  Aylesbury 
being  committed  to  the  Tower,  his  Countess,  on  the  sudden  shock,  fell  into  labour, 
closed  her  eyes  upon  that  which  to  her  was  a most  miserable  world,  and  so  died. 

A life  needlessly  thrown  away ! for  no  charge  was  ultimately  brought  against  the 
Earl,  any  more  than  it  was  against  Colonel  Grahme ; and,  no  doubt,  for  the  same 
reason ; neither  had  broken  the  law. 

Colonel  Grahme  was  probably  one  of  those  to  whose  discharge  Evelyn  refers  in  the 
passage  quoted  above ; but  no  allusion  to  the  circumstance  has  been  found  in  the 
Levens  Papers.  All  we  know  for  certain  is  that  in  the  course  of  that  summer,  he 
was  once  more,  with  those  most  dear  to  him,  at  Bagshot  Park,  and  that  he  was  left  in 
unmolested  possession  of  the  Lodge  there. 

The  King’s  favourite  attendant,  Bentinck,  Earl  of  Portland,  (the  Marquisate 
of  Titchfield,  and  Dukedom  of  Portland  did  not  come  till  the  accession  of  George  I.,) 
was  Colonel  Grahme’s  ultimate  successor  at  Bagshot ; but,  for  some  time,  at  least,  he 
remained  there  with  his  family,  wisely  keeping  quiet,  submitting  to  a state  of  things 
for  which  there  was  no  remedy,  and  discharging  the  duties  of  his  office  in  a way  to 
give  no  offence,*  though  those  of  the  opposite  party  in  politics  would  not  fail  to  look 
askance  at  him,  and  would  not  be  slack  in  availing  themselves  of  any  opportunities  to 
injure  him.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  construction  which  the  writer  puts  upon  much 
of  the  Levens  correspondence. 


* The  two  notes  below,  addressed  to  Colonel  Grahme  by  the  King’s  factotum,  show  that  Colonel 
Grahme  was  at  least  on  terms  with  the  Court,  both  in  1689 — and  nine  years  afterwards.  The  first  note 
is  dated  ten  days  before  Bentinck  was  created  Earl  of  Portland,  when  his  signature  would  be  changed. 

No.  1.  Hampton  Court,  ce  1 D’avril. 

Monsieur, 

Je  dois  vous  demander  pardon  de  navoir  pas  repondu  vostre  premiere,  nayant  pas  de  bonne  raison 
a alleguer  pour  tnon  excuse  que  mon  attachement,  le  Roy  accepte  tres  agreablement  les  chiens  que  vous 
lui  avez  envoye  comme  il  fait  tres  vilain  temps  sa  Majte  na  pas  sorti,  aussi  il  ne  les  a pas  encore  veu,  mais 
je  les  lui  montreray  tantost.  Mr.  Danwerkerch  avoit  envoye  pour  vous  parler  touchant  vos  chevaus,  je 
lui  ay  dit  ce  que  vous  maves  fait  lhonneur  de  m’escrire  Monsieur,  sur  quoi  il  ma  prie  de  vous  demander 
si  vous  voudriez  envoyer  un  cheval  qui  jappelle  Pope,  pour  le  faire  voir  au  Hoy,  a condition  que  sil  agree 
Ion  en  payera  le  prix  que  vous  demanderez,  je  vous  prie  de  croire  que  je  suis 

Monsieur 

Vostre  tres  humble  et  tres 
Obeissant  Serviteur 

W.  BENTINCK. 
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It  was  wise  and  brotherly  advice  given  him  at  this  time  by  his  brother  Fergus, 
who  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  many  who  can  make  good  suggestions,  but 
who  fail  to  act  upon  them  themselves, — “ I think  you  take  the  best  course  to  settle 
there  ” (at  Levens),  “ and  keep  as  quiet  as  you  can." 

The  counsel  was  steadily  followed,  and  produced  its  natural  results.  In  May  1700, 
his  old  ally,  Lord  Weymouth,  (the  same  nobleman  who  was  the  friend  of  Ken)  writes 
from  Longleat,  “ I hear  by  Lord  Tlianet  there  is  opposition  to  your  being  put  into  the 
Commission  of  Peace,  which  I shall  endeavour  to  remove.”  Opposition  soon  died 
out,  and  it  was  not  long  before  he  was  representing  Westmoreland  in  Parliament, 
and  making  Levens  what  the  head  of  a family  ought  always  to  endeavour  to  make 
his  country  house,  a home  and  shelter  of  kinsfolk  and  friends,  and  a centre  of  hospitality 
to  neighbours.  In  that,  the  House  of  Levens  has  never  failed.  One  can  only  make 
the  prayer,  “ Esto  perpetual”  or,  as  runs  the  old  saying,  “Luck  to  Levens!” 

It  is  told  of  one  whose  end  was  less  happy  than  his  beginning,  Charles  Blount,  Earl 


No.  2.  Hampton  Court,  ce  11  May. 

Monsieur, 

Dernierement  je  n’avois  pas  le  loisir  de  repondre  a celleque  vous  aviez  pris  la  peine  de  m’ecrire, 
touckant  les  Cerfs  dans  votre  pare.  Le  Roy  a ordonne  a Mr.  de  Gastigny,  Musr : of  his  buck-hounds 
( sic ) de  vous  aller  trouver  pour  concerter  avec  vous  de  ce  quil  fera  necessaire  de  faire  pour  la  conservation 
des  dits  Cerfs,  et  de  ceux  qui  restent  encore  dans  la  Forest.  Je  suis 

Monsieur 

A Monsieur  Vostre  tres  humble 

Monsieur  Graham  et  Obeisst.  Serviteur 

a Bagechire.  (sic)  PORTLAND. 

It  -will  be  observed  that  the  above  letters  have  no  date  of  year ; but  the  writer  has  no  difficulty  in 
affixing-  that  of  1697  to  the  last. — On  the  21st  of  September  in  that  year,  the  Dean  of  Wells  (William 
Grakme)  writes  to  his  brother  from  Windsor,  “ I had  yours  of  the  2d  instant,  and  gave  your  duty  to  the 
Princesse”  (Anne,  the  future  Queen,  whose  son,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  was  then  living,  and  heir 
presumptive  to  the  Crown,- — he  died  at  12  years  old,  in  1699)  “and  told  her  that  you  wrote  me  word 
that  you  was  glad  that  your  Lodge”  (Colonel  Grahme  was  then  at  Levens)  “could  afford  anything  that 
was  acceptable  to  her  R.H.  She  gave  you  many  thanks,  and  inquired  how  long  you  would  stay  in  the 
North,  and  whether  your  family  was  removed  thither  to  stay  any  time.  Your  keeper  is  here,  and  has 
brought  me  some  fruit  and  rabbits.” 

It  will  be  remembered  that  William  III.  had  been  even  more  uncivil  to  the  Princess  Anne  than  he  was 
to  everybody  else,  till  his  own  wife  died,  when  Anne’s  position  in  reference  to  the  succession  being  altered, 
he  grew  more  gracious,  or,  at  any  rate,  less  rude : but  there  could  be  no  real  cordiality  between  the 
astute,  hard,  Dutchman,  and  the  poor,  weak,  impulsive  wife  of  George  of  Denmark.  The  King-  kept 
almost  wholly  to  Kensington,  and  Anne  was  a g:ood  deal  at  Windsor. 

On  the  25th  of  January,  1700,  the  Dean  again  writes  to  his  brother  at  Levens,  thus  : “ I gave  your  duty 
to  the  Princesse,  and  said  that  you  would  send  her  some  Char.  She  thanked  you,  and  asked  how  you  and 
your  family  were,  and  whether  you  intended  to  fix  in  the  country;  and  I answered  in  the  affirmative.” 

Colonel  Grahme  does  not  appear  to  have  resided  at  Bag-shot,  after  the  Eighteenth  Century  had 
commenced.  When  in  London,  his  letters  were  then  addressed  to  him,  “at  Mr.  Hugh  James’s  House,  in 
Berkeley  Street,  near  Berkeley  House : ” but  for  many  years  before  his  death,  he  had  his  own  house, 
“in  Stratton  Street,  near  Devonshire  House,”  a Mansion  built  in  what  had  been  the  garden  of  the 
residence  occupied  by  Charles,  Duke  of  Bolton. 
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of  Devonshire,  that  when,  as  a mere  boy,  he  learned  how  utterly  fallen  were  the 
fortunes  of  the  House  of  Montjoy,  and  his  parents  had  expressed  a wish  for  his  portrait, 
“ he  desired  that  he  might  be  painted  with  a trowel  in  his  hand,  and  this  inscription, 
‘ Ad  resedificandum  antiquam  Domum.’  ” No  one  can  read  the  Levens  Papers  and 
fail  to  see  how  near  the  same  wish  was  to  Colonel  Grahme’s  heart,  how  earnestly  he 
laboured  to  be  the  founder  of  a new  branch  of  a famous  House. 

The  original  Netherby  is  said  to  have  been  a Border  Tower  (perhaps  it  was  that 
circumstance  which  first  attracted  James  Grahme’s  desires  to  Levens, — he  longed 
for  a Border  Tower  of  his  own),  and  to  have  been  built  on  the  site  of  a stronghold 
of  the  Romans.  If  so,  we  may  assume  that  the  associations  of  the  place  infected  its 
inhabitants  from  generation  to  generation ; for,  of  all  the  troublesome  disturbers  of  the 
peace  of  the  Borders,  the  Grahmes,  as  we  have  seen,  were,  consensu  omnium,  the 
worst.  To  such  extremities  did  they  carry  their  lawless  proceedings,  that  (as  has  been 
already  mentioned)  in  the  time  of  James  I.,  they  were  literally  compelled  to  leave  their 
country,  for  their  country’s  good  ; and,  as  the  fittest  place  that  could  be  found  for  their 
turbulence,  they  were,  under  a Royal  Proclamation,  and  at  the  national  expense, 
transplanted  to  Ireland.  But  finding  that  Kingdom  too  quiet  for  them,  they  twice 
returned  to  their  old  home,  and  their  old  courses.  And  days  of  security  and  peace 
could  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  the  portion  of  Colonel  Grahme’s  generation. 

He  took  infinite  pains,  however,  to  make  Levens  a centre  of  hospitable  re-union ; 
and,  the  chief  object  of  his  life  was  rather  to  have  a well-ordered  estate,  than  to  be 
engaged  in  a guerilla  warfare  with  his  neighbours.  Meanwhile,  civilization  was 
making  steady  progress ; burnings  and  cattle-drivings  were  going  out  of  fashion. 
And  had  Providence  so  willed,  the  name  of  Grahrne  would  have  been  perpetuated  at 
Levens  by  a race  as  pacific  as  the  Netherby  Clan  had  been  the  reverse.  But,  as  has  been 
already  intimated,  Colonel  Grahrne  left  no  son  to  succeed  him  : his  daughters  survived 
their  brothers,  and  these,  to  use  the  quaint  language  of  old  Fuller,  “are  but  silent 
strings,  sending  no  sounds  to  posterity,  but  losing  their  own  surnames  in  their  matches.” 

It  was  on  the  5tli  of  March,  170o,  that  Catherine  Grahrne  was  married  to  her  first 
cousin  Ilenry-Bowes  Howard,  fourth  Earl  of  Berkshire,  and  (ultimately)  eleventh 
Earl  of  Suffolk. 

Of  the  date  of  the  marriage  of  the  other  daughter,  Mary,  to  Mr.  Michel, — 
of  his  profession,  or  circumstances,  nothing  is  known,  (beyond  the  fact  that  he 
lived  at  Richmond),  nor  whether  there  was  ever  any  issue.  But  the  connexion 
seems  to  have  been  most  unhappy,  and  scores  of  letters  show  that  Mr.  Michel  was 
in  a state  of  perpetual  antagonism  with  his  wife  and  her  family.  What  became 
of  him  has  not  been  discovered,  but  his  wife  certainly  returned  to  her  father’s  roof, 
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while  her  husband  was  still  living,  very  lame,  and  in  broken  health,  though  still  young.* 

But  another  trouble,  besides  those  enumerated  above,  was  destined  to  fall  upon  the 
House  of  Levens,  about  the  close  of  the  Seventeenth  Century. 

From  the  time  when  Richard,  the  youngest,  and  best-beloved,  of  Colonel  Grahme’s 
sons,  was  borne  so  prematurely  to  his  grave  at  Oxford, — (his  mother  not  even  being 
allowed  the  sad  privilege  of  nursing  him  through  his  last  sickness), — the  health 
of  Dorothy  Gralnne  began  to  decline. — During  the  years  1698  and  1699  the  Levens 
correspondence  contains  frequent  allusions  to  her  increasing  illness,  and  decreasing 
strength.  The  bereavement,  which  had  come  upon  her  so  unexpectedly,  seems  to  have 
given  a shock,  from  which  she  could  not  rally : it  filled  up  the  measure  of  her  trials ; 
and, — to  use  a common  expression, — she  never  held  up  her  head  again. — They  only 
who  have  actually  experienced  the  loss  of  even  a little  child  can  realize  the  depth 
of  the  sorrow  which  it  involves  ; but  where  the  blow  does  not  fall  till  after  the  winning 
ways  of  childhood  have  passed  into  the  bloom  and  vigour  of  maturity, — till  after 
excellencies  and  graces  of  character  have  been  developed  in  manhood  or  womanhood, — 
till  after,  all  true,  and  pure,  and  good,  and  loveable  qualities  have  been  thoroughly 
established,  and  taken  their  stronghold  on  a parent’s  heart, — then  to  be  deprived  of  the 
object  of  pride  and  cherished  affection,  and  to  be  compelled  to  return  to  the  routine 
of  everyday  life,  and  its  petty  cares  and  engagements,  is  more  than  some  spirits  can 
endure.  Instead  of  nerving  themselves  to  hold  on  to  the  end,  they  droop,  and  fade, 
and  wither.  And  where  minds  of  a higher  tone,  and  more  advanced  in  the  spiritual 
life,  bravely  and  cliristianly  face  the  tribulation  which,  for  some  wise  and  gracious 
purpose,  has  been  laid  on  them,  those  that  are  more  feebly  constituted,  or  less  advanced 
in  the  spiritual  life,  make  no  effort  to  rouse  themselves  to  the  discharge  of  irksome 
duties,  and  so, — rather  in  pity  than  approval,- — are  allowed  to  flee  away  and  be  at  rest. 

Whether  a mother’s  broken  heart  brought  Dorothy  Gralnne  to  her  grave,  or  the 
progress  of  natural  disease,  is  unknown.  In  many  of  the  letters  addressed  to  Colonel 
Grahme  in  the  course  of  the  years  above-mentioned,  there  are  expressions  of  deep 
sympathy  on  her  account.  And  then  there  is  a gap  in  the  correspondence,  as  though 
friends  had  hung  back  from  writing,  during  a time  of  suspense  or  sorrow,  or  as  if, 
(which  is  the  writer’s  impression)  many  letters  from  kinsfolk,  bearing  on  the  subject, 
had  been  destroyed. 


* The  Articles  of  Separation,  (preserved  among  the  Charlton  muniments),  hear  date  February  9th,  1710. 
Mrs.  Michel  was  to  have  an  allowance  of  £250  a year,  paid  quarterly.  Her  husband’s  Christian  name 
was  John.  His  armorial  bearings  were,  azure,  three  leopards’  faces,  or,  langued  gules ; a chief  embattled 
ermine.  Such  a coat  was  confirmed  in  1581  to  a family  of  that  name  then  resident  at  Old  Windsor,  Berks. 
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DOROTHY  GRAHME.  KETTLEWELL. 


Dorothy  Grahme  was  alive  in  the  summer  of  1700;  and  then  all  further  allusions 
toiler  cease.  Colonel  Grahme  himself,  and  his  children  are  henceforth  the  only  subjects 
of  messages  and  inquiries.  It  is  like  S.  Paul’s  imprecation  of  mercy  on  the  house 
whose  master  had  evidently  passed  away. — The  mother  had  gone  to  her  child  who 
could  not  return  to  her ; the  thought  was  now  for  the  sorrowing  survivors. 

The  date  of  her  departure,  and  the  place  of  her  burial  have  been  searched  for  very 
diligently,  but  hitherto  in  vain.  We  have  no  details  of  the  closing  scene  of  Dorothy 
Grahme’ s life ; but  her  whole  career,  whether  in  sunshine  or  in  shade,  was  chequered 
with  many  a heavy  trial,  and  her’s  seems  to  have  been  one  of  those  pure  and  gentle 
natures  which  troubles  sanctify  more  and  more.  Her  early  friendship  with  Mrs. 
Godolphin  left  its  mark  upon  all  her  subsequent  career.  She  held  no  conspicuous 
place  in  the  eyes  of  the  world ; her  sphere  of  usefulness  was  in  the  retirement 
of  domestic  life ; and  so  entirely  was  that  life  passed  at  her  husband’s  side,  that  not 
a single  letter  from  one  to  the  other  is  to  be  found  among  the  Levens  Papers. 

Her  religious  opinions  were  probably  those  of  the  Non-jurors,  as  was  the  case 
with  so  many  of  the  earnest-minded  persons  of  those  miserable  days,  when  the 
Latitudinarianism  so  diligently  cherished  by  King  William  and  his  adherents  was 
brought  in  to  supplement  the  hideous  profligacy  which  had  taken  root  under  the 
Second  Charles ; and  the  result  was  almost  universal  Godlessness.  There  are  books 
in  the  Library  at  Levens  which  are  inscribed  as  the  gift  of  Kettlewell,*  one  of  the 
most  eminent  of  the  Non-juring  Clergy,  every  way  ; a man  of  the  simplest  and  deepest 
piety ; — the  bosom  friend  of  Robert  Nelson ; and  who  well  merited  to  be  laid  in  the 
grave  occupied,  till  their  translation  to  Oxford,  by  the  remains  of  one  of  the  few 
Martyrs  of  the  English  Church, — in  the  vault  at  All-Hallows,  Barking, — as  he  was 
in  April  1695,  by  Thomas  Ken, — himself  the  loving  friend  of  the  Grahmes,| — the 
deprived  and  saintly  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells.  Few  persons  now-a-days  are  acquainted 
with  the  writings  of  Kettlewell,  and  the  interest  of  such  works  as  his  Treatise 
“Of  Christian  Prudence,  or  Religious  Wisdom,  not  Degenerating  into  Irreligious 
Craftiness  in  Trying  Times,”  or  that,  on  “ Passive  Obedience  under  Pretended  Invasion 
of  Royal  Rights  and  Liberties,”  or,  on  “ The  Duty  and  Allegiance  settled  upon  its  True 
Grounds,”  (written  in  answer  to  Sherlock),  passed  away  with  the  circumstances  which 


* One  Devotional  work  by  him,  still  in  use,  bears  this  inscription:  “Mary  Grahme”  (Mrs.  Michel) 
“ This  book  left  me  by  Mr.  Kettlewell  for  a legacy.  May,  1694.” 

t There  are  few  of  Lord  Weymouth’s  letters  to  Colonel  Grahme  from  Longleat,  which  do  not  contain 
such  expressions  as  these, — “The  good  Bishop  is  here  and  gives  you  his  blessing.” — “The  Bishop  is 
returned,  to  whom  I read  what  you  bid  me  tell  him.” — “ The  Bishop  is  yours  most  heartily.” — “ The 
Bishop  enquires  mightily  after  you.” — “I  believe  the  good  Bishop  has  told  you  how  heartily  lie  is 
concerned  at  your  illness.” — “The  Bishop  joins  in  hearty  salutes.” 
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called  them  forth.  Moreover,  his  style  (though  it  will  gain  by  comparison  with  that 
of  Tillotson  and  Burnet,  who,  perhaps,  still  find  occasional  readers),  was  heavy,  and 
his  treatment  of  his  subject  often  needlessly  exhaustive ; but  he  was  a sound  and 
learned  Divine,  and,  what  was  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  a 
most  devout  and  earnest-minded  Christian.  His  first  thought  was  to  do  right,  and  to 
leave  consequences  to  themselves  ; — his  first  care  was  for  the  souls  committed  to  his 
trust ; — his  last  for  his  own  personal  ease  or  advancement.  But  others  of  his  works 
are  for  all  time.  Looking  at  the  condition  of  Church  matters  at  the  present  day 
(1872),  his  “ Companion  for  Persecuted,  or  an  Office  for  those  who  Suffer  for  Righteous- 
ness,”* seems  as  if  it  may  again  become  a needful  Manual ; while  no  man  can  fail 
of  benefiting,  who  will  use  in  a right  spirit,  the  two  little  Volumes,  “ A Companion  for 
the  Penitent,  and  for  Persons  Troubled  in  Mind,” — and  that  to  which,  in  his  unworldly 
simplicity,  he  gave  the  title  which  seems  grotesque  to  many  ears,  “Death  made 
Comfortable,  or  the  Way  to  Die  Well.” 

We  cannot  doubt  that  Mrs.  Grahme,  through  the  years  of  sorrow  and  suffering 
which  preceded  her  departure,  had  this  book  at  hand,  and  drew  from  it  much  help  and 
consolation ; and  perhaps,  if  the  copy  which  she  had  in  daily  use  were  discoverable, 
we  should  find  it,  like  the  original  manuscript  of  Bishop  Andrewes’  Devotions, 
blotted  and  blurred  with  tears,  and  worn  to  tatters  with  continual  handling.  How 
heartily  must  the  poor  lady  have  made  Evelyn’s  petition  on  the  death  of  her  dear 
friend  Mrs.  Godolphin,  her  own, — 

“ 0 bring  me  to  the  bappy  shoare 
Where  no  dark  night 
Obscures  the  day, — where  all  is  light; 

A Citty  there  not  made  with  hands 
Within  the  blissful  Region  stands, 

Where  wee  in  every  streete 
Our  dearest  friends  againe  shall  meete, 

And  friendships  more  refin’d  and  sweete, 

And  never  loose  them  more.  Amen.” 

So  entirely  had  Dorothy  Grahme, — the  wife  of  his  youth, — been  looked  upon,  among 
her  descendants,  as  the  only  wife  of  her  husband,  that  no  tradition,  even,  survived 
that  he  took  a second. 


¥ Perhaps  the  wood-cut  embellishment  on  the  Title-page  of  this  Work,  in  the  Folio  Edition  of  1718, 
was  a decoration  introduced  with  no  malice  prepense ; if  not,  the  grim  humour  of  the  big,  open-mouthed, 
very  black  old  crow,  “persecuting”  a small,  helpless  bird  which  has  no  means  of  resistance,  makes  it  all 
the  more  telling. 
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FIRE  AT  LEVENS. 


While  these  sheets,  however,  were  being  printed,  a deed  was  discovered  at  Elford 
by  the  writer,  which  turned  out  to  be  Colonel  Grahme’s  settlement  of  £300  a year 
on  “Elizabeth”  his  “now  wife.”  Of  what  race  she  came  is,  at  present  (1872) 
unknown.  The  marriage  had  taken  place  before  the  2nd  of  December,  1702  ; but  no 
allusion  to  the  time  or  circumstances  of  the  union  has  been  found  in  any  of  the  family 
letters,  nor  has  it  been  ascertained  whether  the  new  connexion  was  looked  upon  with 
favour  or  disfavour  by  Colonel  Grahme’s  family  and  friends.  Neither  of  his  daughters 
ever  allude  to  her.  It  was  not,  however,  destined  to  be  a long  connexion. 

A letter,  (undated,  but  which  from  internal  evidence  must  have  been  written  in  1705 
or  1706)  addressed  to  Colonel  Grahme  by  his  medical  attendant,  reveals  the  fact  that 
the  poor  lady  was  already  threatened  with  what  is  usually  considered  to  be  the  most 
terrible  of  all  lingering  diseases. — Three  years  afterwards,  a letter  from  Longleat 
leads  to  the  inference  that  Mrs.  Grahme  was  lying  at  the  point  of  death  in  London. 
This  was  on  the  26th  of  September,  1709.  Three  or  four  days  afterwards  the  Dean 
of  Wells,  in  a letter  of  condolence  to  his  brother,  shows  that  Colonel  Grahme  was 
a widower  for  the  second  time. 

The  lady  was  probably  buried  in  London.  Her  husband  had  certainly  no  children 
by  her. 

It  wTas  during  the  lifetime  of  his  second  wife, — (who  appears  to  have  resided  chiefly 
at  Levens) — a few  days  before  Christmas,  170§,  that  that  venerable  mansion  had 
a very  narrow  escape  from  destruction ; and,  but  for  God’s  mercy,  there  would  have 
been  a still  more  terrible  calamity.  The  circumstances  have  been  so  graphically 
described  by  his  old  and  faithful  steward  “ Tim  : Banks,”  in  two  letters  to  his  master, 
(who  was  at  that  time  in  London),  that  the  tale  can  be  no  better  told  than  by 
incorporating  the  two  communications. 

“ Your  Honour  will  receive  by  this  Post  severall  Letters  about  this  sad  and  sudden 
accident,  well  fell  out  at  Levens  on  Tuesday  morning  last.  I must  say  it  was  the 
greatest  mercy  that  my  Lady,  and  the  young  ladies  * were  not  burnt  in  their  beds. 
As  to  the  particulars  of  how  much  was  burnt, — both  the  Kitchings,  the  Larder,  my 
Lady’s  Closets, — her  Chamber,  and  the  room  where  the  Linnen  was  laid,  were  burnt 
downe  ; and  the  halfe  of  Mrs.  Sarah’s  Chamber  was  broken  down  to  save  the  fire  from 
going  further  into  the  Stairecase.  There  was  two  great  beanies  that  lay  over  the 
furthest  Kitching  that  were  burnt  to  pieces.  When  you  see  it  you  will  wonder 


* Elizabeth,  Colonel  Grahme’s  second  wife ; and  his  daughters,  Catherine  and  Mary, — the  future 
Countess  of  Berkshire,  and  Mrs.  Michel. 
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the  house  was  not  on  fire  before,  ffor  in  the  roome  where  Mrs.  Sarah  lay,  that  chimney 
was  built  upon  wood,  and  now  it  discovers  that  that  piece  of  timber  which  lay  under 
the  hearth  was  burnt  quite  through  before  now.  I told  your  Honour  that  all  the 
Linen  that  was  in  the  Closet  was  burnt,  but  what  was  in  wash,  and  foul,  was  saved. 
As  for  the  Plate,  all  the  Casters  for  Sugar,  Mustard,  and  Pepper  were  melted,  and 
the  great  Silver  Bason,  and  the  two  Gilded  Cups,  and  all  your  Honour’s  Spoones 
and  Forkes ; but  three  -were  half-melted.  All  the  Knives  were  entire,  and  Godfrey 
has  ’em  to  boyle  and  cleane.  The  Service  is  all  melted  or  spoyld ; but  we  think  we 
have  saved  all  the  Bullion.  The  high  Kettle  Pans  for  making  Pyes  in,  and  the  Sauce 
Pans  cannot  be  used  again,  but  the  mettle  is  saved.  They  dress  the  meat  now  in  the 
Brewliouse  great  Chimney.  After  the  fire  was  put  out,  we  watched  the  house  all  night, 
and  next  morning  we  were  carefull  to  be  present,  when  the  rubbish  was  cleared  out 
of  the  Skullery,  to  see  for  the  melted  Plate,  Pewther,  and  other  things,  and  I am  very 
sure  nothing  -was  throwne  out  among  the  ashes.  We  sav’d  the  Bookes  and  Papers  in 
your  Honour’s  Closet.  I believe  that  none  will  be  wanting.  The  accident  was  sad 
and  molanclioly,  but  certainly  a great  mercie  that  any  in  the  house  was  saved.  The 
fire  was  extinguished  with  the  greatest  industry  and  care  that  could  be  in  this  Country  ; 
and  the  damage,  only  the  two  Etchings,  and  the  Larder  betwixt,  and  the  roornes  over 
’em  burnt  to  the  ground.  When  you  see  (how  narrowly  the  rest  of  the  house  escaped) 
I am  confident  you  will  be  well  pleased  that  there  was  no  greater  destruction.  There 
is  all  care  taking  to  put  everything  in  as  good  order  as  can  be. 

I bless  God  my  Lady,  and  younge  ladies  are  in  good  health,  and  hearty ; onely  my 
Lady  hurt  her  ancle  in  the  fire,  but  I thank  God  she  is  pretty  well  of  it  againe. 

Sir,  I am 

Your  most  obedient  and  faithfull  Servant, 

TIM:  BANKS. 

Levens,  23rd  December,  1703,  (and  January  6th,  170§.) 

From  the  death  of  his  second  wife,  (his  eldest  daughter,  Catherine,  being  now 
Countess  of  Berkshire),  Mary  Michel  seems  to  have  been,  so  long  as  she  lived,  Colonel 
Grahme’s  inseparable  companion,  whether  he  was  resident  at  Levens,  attending  his 
Parliamentary  duties  in  London,  seeking  health  at  Bath,  or  visiting  his  son-in-law  at 
Charlton  or  Elford. 

During  his  latter  years,  his  health  being  much  broken,  Colonel  Grahme  appears  to  have 
lived  almost  wholly  at  Charlton.  When  his  daughter  Mary  died,  (the  date  of  her  decease 
has  not  been  ascertained)  he  was  left  a solitary  man  ; and,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
filial  devotion  of  Lady  Berkshire  and  her  Lord,  he  would  have  been  alone  in  the  world  : 
his  own  hearth  was  desolate,  and  he  had  survived  all  of  his  most  familiar  friends. 
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His  had  been  a life  of  more  than  usual  trouble  in  the  midst  of  a troublous  time. 
He  bad  entered  tbe  world  when  the  body  of  Charles  I.  was  hardly  cold  in  its  grave ; 
he  did  not  leave  it  till  George  II.  was  on  the  Throne.  He  was  a heavy  sufferer  by  the 
troubles  of  a successful  Revolution  in  1698 ; he  survived  to  be  a witness  of  the 
unsuccessful  attempt  at  another  in  1715;  and  during  the  intervening  quarter  of  a 
century,  though  submitting  to  a state  of  things  which  his  shrewdness  saw  to  be 
inevitable,  but  which,  in  his  heart,  he  must  have  abhorred,  he  was  compelled  to  live  on 
in  an  atmosphere  of  intrigue,  of  discontent,  of  difficulty,  and  distress.  His  own  letters 
seldom  speak  of  himself,  but  in  more  than  one  of  them  he  alludes  sadly  to  his  “ ruined 
fortunes  ; ” * and  it  would  hardly  be  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  bulk  of  the  Levens 
correspondence  consists  of  applications  for  relief,  either  from  members  of  his  own 
family,  or  from  political  friends ; and  that  the  bulk  of  legal  instruments  connected 
with  him  in  the  Levens  muniments  are  the  evidence  of  his  efforts  to  find  it, — to  his 
own  sore  loss  and  involvement.  The  piles  of  querulous  complaints,  and  of  attempts 
to  drive  hard  bargains,  which  are  to  be  found  among  the  communications  of  upwards 
of  four  hundred  correspondents,  are  a dreary  record  of  the  harassing  cares  of  his  daily 
life  through  many  years.  But  as,  when  basking  in  Royal  favour,  his  head  had  never 
been  turned  by  prosperity,  so  when  sorely  bested  by  adversity,  his  heart  was  never 
hardened : he  never  seems  to  have  lost  patience  with  others,  or  to  have  confined  his 
cares  to  himself.  And  the  bereavements  and  sorrows  which  fell  upon  him  so  heavily, 
were,  as  there  is  good  reason  for  believing,  not  sent  in  vain.  It  was  his  destiny,  as 
has  been  seen,  to  survive  both  his  wives,  his  three  sons,  and  one  of  his  two  daughters. 
And  he  had  the  additional  sorrow  of  seeing  three  of  Lord  and  Lady  Berkshire’s 
children  (including  Henry,  Lord  Andover,  the  eldest  son, — a boy  of  seven),  which  were 


* Here  is  one  of  much  dignity,  addressed  to  a Nobleman  who  had  spoken  hardly  of  him. 

(London.)  “Wednesday,  ye  17th  (October),  1705,” 

“ I find,  my  good  Lord,  by  what  Mr.  Harley  told  me  yesterday,  yr.  Lordsp.  hath  me  more  in  your 
thoughts  than  I expected ; but  how  or  why  you  should  think  I would  goe  about  to  injure  you,  doth 
surprize  me.  I very  plainly  and  truly  acquainted  you  with  my  circumstances  in  the  beginning-  off  this 
reighn.  Whatever  I have  acted  in  any  place  since,  was,  in  my  opinion,  for  the  Queen’s  Service.  My 
familie,  since  the  reighn  of  K.  James  ye  First,  hath  still  in  the  place  where  (we)  are  established,  had 
interest,  which  was  ever  displayed  for  the  service  off  the  Crown,  and  hath  had  their  share  off  the  good 
and  bad  in  all  times.  If  by  the  discountenance  we  now  have  the  bands  that  interest  will  fall  into,  grow 
better  subjects,  I shall  not  soe  much  regrett  my  missfortune,  but  shall  ever  think  it  a great  one  to  lose 
the  protection  off  soe  great  and  good  a friend. — I will  now  endeavour,  out  of  tbe  remains  of  my  ruined 
fortune,  to  be  as  easie  as  I can, — doing  what  becomes  me,  and  wishing  the  Queen  and  Nation  ease  and 
peace;  and  that  she  and  you  may  not  be  disappointed  in  the  affection  of  yr.  new  friends;  always  wishing 
particularly  to  yourself  all  the  good  immaginable ; — Being-,  very  truly,  My  Lord,  &c., 

J.  GRAHME.” 
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to  him  as  his  own,  taken  out  of  this  world,  at  an  early  age.  Yet  amid  all  these  trials, 
the  old  man  was  content  to  endure,  and  wait  God’s  time  to  be  summoned  to  those 
who  had  gone  before. 

And  he  was  not  without  his  reward.  It  is  a satisfaction  to  think  that  the  storms 
which  had  so  long  beat  over  him  were  lulled  at  last, — that  there  were  a few  calm 
hours  at  the  end  of  the  stormy  day,  and  that  the  close  of  his  life  was  passed  in  tranquil 
repose,  and  cheered  by  tenderness  and  love,  in  such  a home  as  Charlton. 

He  had  loved  his  Border  Tower, — ’far  away  in  the  North, — well.  It  had  been  the 
dream  of  his  early  life, — the  solace  of  maturer  years.  To  him,  Levens  had  been 
another  Nether  by, — but  a Netherby,  freed  from  the  habits  of  a ruder  age,  and  made 
all  his  own  by  the  more  refined  ways  of  advancing  civilization. 

“ In  him  the  savage  virtue  of  the  race, 

Revenge,  and  all  ferocious  thoughts  were  dead.” 

The  old  feuds,  and  the  moss-troopers,  had  faded  from  the  scene ; and  there  only 
remained  the  glorious  aspects  of  nature, — the  distant  estuary,  the  rapid,  gurgling, 
river,  hastening  to  the  sea, — his  home  embowered  in  trees,  and  the  everlasting  hills, 
beside  it. 

These  things  had  become  very  dear  to  him ; and,  amid  the  long  absences  from 
Levens,  necessitated  by  his  attendance  in  Parliament,  and  the  odious  strifes  of  politics,* 
who, — that  knows  the  place, — can  doubt  that  his  often  thoughts  would  carry  him  to 
the  breezy  summit  of  Heversham  Head? — that  in  his  mind’s  eye  he  would  gaze,  in 
loving  memory,  on  the  bluff  outline  of  Whitbarrow  Scaur,  or  the  more  distant  summits 
of  Langdale  Pikes  ? 


* An  incident  occurred  in  1701,  on  the  eve  of  a contested  Election,  which  shows  how  unscrupulously 
persons  in  Colonel  Grahme’s  position  were  treated  by  political  antagonists. — The  Mayor  of  Appleby 
issues  his  warrant,  (the  precious  document  is  still  in  existence !)  against  Arthur  Shepherd,  “servant  to 
Mr.  Timothy  Banks,  who  is  Steward  or  Agent  to  James  Gralrne , Esq."  who  was  father  of  Henry  Grahme, 
one  of  the  Candidates,  “ for  having  spoken  very  treasonable  words  against  His  Majesty,  and  Government, 
in  owning  the  pretended  Prince  of  Wales  to  be  Heire  to  the  Crowne  of  this  Kingdom.” — -Arthur  Shepherd 
was  a mere  lad,  and  notin  Colonel  Grahme’s  employment,  nor  in  his  son’s.  To  prove  the  case  against  him 
two  witnesses  were  required.  One  of  course,  was  of  the  party  of  the  rival  Candidate ; the  other,  a school- 
boy, who  afterwards  confessed  publicly,  that  he  had  signed  his  declaration  on  compulsion.  It  was  proved 
that  Shepherd  had  expressed  his  absurd  belief  that  King  William  had  declared  “ the  pretended  Prince 
-of  W ales,  his  Heir.”  That  was  all.  And  yet  the  lad  was  kept  in  prison  till  the  Election  was  over,  for 
no  other  purpose  than  that  of  damaging  Henry  Grahme’s  popularity,  by  the  implication  that  his  father  had 
a person  in  his  employ,  who  had  a servant,  who  had  spoken  treasonable  words.  King  Edward  IV.  once 
shot  a white  buck,  the  property  of  one  of  the  Burdetts  of  that  day,  who  highly  pi’ized  the  animal.  Vexed 
at  its  slaughter,  he  expressed  a wish  that  the  buck’s  hoi’ns  were  in  the  body  of  the  man  who  moved  the 
King  to  kill  it.  For  this,  Thomas  Burdett  was  arraigned,  convicted  of  Treason,  and  beheaded.  This  is 
the  nearest  approach  to  the  Mayor  of  Appleby’s  constructive  Treason  with  which  the  writer  is  acquainted. 
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No  urban  burial  for  liim!  He  bad  ever  been  one  who  had  “ loved  better  to  hear 
the  lark  sing,  than  the  mouse  squeak.”  Like  the  good  “ Shepherd-Lord,”  in  the  elder 
days,  when,  for  a score  of  years,  he  was  hidden  amid  the  wilds  of  Lonsborrow,  or  under 
the  shadow  of  Blencathra,  it  might  have  been  said  of  James  Grahme, 

“His  daily  teachers  had  been  woods  and  rills, 

The  silence  that  is  in  the  starry  sky, 

The  sleep  that  is  among  the  lonely  hills.” 

His  intercourse  with  Courts  had  not  spoiled  him.  The  simple-minded  man  retained 
his  early  tastes ; and,  while  he  is  still  in  the  busy  concourse  of  the  London  world, 
some  word  is  almost  sure  to  be  dropped,  in  his  directions  to  his  steward  at  Levens, 
which  shows  how  deep  a place  its  minutest  interests  have  in  his  innermost  heart. 

And  so,  when  he  makes  his  will  in  1723,  he  desires  to  be  buried  “at  Heversham, 
in  Westmoreland,  modestly,  decently,  and  very  privately,”  bequeathing  a hundred 
pounds  to  the  poor  there.  But  parental  love  is  stronger  than  any  ties  of  locality,  and 
as  time  goes  on,  and  the  surviving  dear  ones  at  Charlton  had  thoroughly  wound 
themselves  among  the  old  man’s  heart-strings,  it  was  in  these  touching  words  that 
he  expressed  his  very  last  wishes,  with  respect  to  the  frail  and  failing  tabernacle 
of  mortality,  which  he  was  so  soon  to  lay  aside.  “My  dear  child” — (it  is  thus  he 
writes  to  his  daughter,  Lady  Berkshire,  on  the  22nd  of  September,  1729, — “I  hope 
when  I dye  your  Lord  will  allow  me  to  be  buried  amongst  my  little  ones  at  Charlton.* 
If  I dye  there  send  to  the  Bath  for  a leaden  coffin.  I will  have  no  hearse,  but  be 

carried  by  my  own  and  your  servants All  what  is  in  my  will,  observe  and  do  it,  which 

is  not  much.  Thank  you  for  all  your  goodness  to  me.  Cod  bless  you,  and  your  Lord,  and 
all  the  Children.  Your  affectionate  father,  J.  Grahme... Do  what  you  can  of  kindness 
to  my  servants  (who)  have  been  carefull  of  me.  God  bless  you  and  yours,  J.  Grahme.” 

Thus,  as  he  was  from  the  beginning,  he  continued  to  the  last. 

Having  survived  his  last  wife  twenty  years, | and  attained  the  age  of  fourscore,  the 


* His  second  son  William,  “ the  Captain,”  had  been  interred  at  Charlton,  (January  11th,  1716),  hut 
the  allusion  is  evidently  to  his  little  grandchildren. 

t Since  a preceding-  sheet  was  printed,  it  has  been  discovered  that  Colonel  Grahme’s  second  wife  was 
Elizabeth  Harvey,  sister  of  William  Harvey,  Esq.,  who  was  Colonel  Grahme’s  colleague  as  Member  for 
Appleby,  in  the  Parliaments  of  1705,  and  1707.  Mr.  Harvey  was  “recommended”  to  the  Burgesses  in 
the  place  of  the  Hon.  Gervais  Pierpoint  by  Lord  Thanet.  He  had  previously  sat  for  Old  Sarum.  He 
seems  to  have  been  a friend  of  Colonel  Grahme,  for  some  time  previously.  He  was  one  of  the  Harveys 
of  Chigwell,  who,  as  well  as  the  Harveys  of  Comb-Nevile,  were  descended  from  Thomas  Harvey 
of  Folkestone,  a brother  of  William  Harvey,  M.D.,  the  world-famous  discoverer  of  the  circulation 
of  tire  blood. 

It  may  he  added  here  that  a letter  from  Dr.  Freind,  the  physician,  has  been  found,  which  shows  that 
Mrs.  Michel  was  alive  in  July  1718,  hut  in  a condition  threatening  danger  j and  the  writer  has  observed 
no  messages  to  her  in  the  Levens  letters,  subsequently  to  that  date. 
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venerable  old  man’s  weary  pilgrimage  was  brought  to  an  end  ; be  departed  out  of  this 
life,  and  his  remains  were  laid,  according  to  his  desire,  at  Charlton,  where  a mural 
tablet  in  the  Church,  (corresponding  in  design  with  other  family  memorials,  erected  by 
the  piety  of  the  Earl  of  Berkshire,  at  Elford,)  bears  this  inscription  : 


The  Honourable  JAMES  G RAH  ME 
Second  Son  to 

Sir  GEORGE  GRATIME  Baronet 
Of  Netherby  in  CUMBERLAND  : 
Born  at  Norton  Conyers  in  Yorkshire, 

In  March  Sixteen  Hundred  and  forty-nine. 
Servant  to  KING  CHARLES, 

And  King’  JAMES  the  Second. 

Lived  and  Died  an  Unworthy, 

But  True  Member  of  the  Church 
of  ENGLAND : 

Faithful  to  Both  His  Masters, 

And  a Sincere  Lover  of  Monarchy. 
f On  a loiver  panel  :J 
Died  January  the  Twenty  Sixth, 

And  was  buried  Monday  the  Second 
Of  February  17§?. 


It  should  be  added  here  that  Colonel  Grahme  was  one  of  the  Representatives 
of  the  City  of  Carlisle  in  1685;  that  he  sat  for  Appleby  in  the  Parliaments  of  1702, 
1705,  and  1707 ; and  that  he  was  elected  to  be  one  of  the  Knights  of  the  Shire 
of  Westmoreland  in  the  several  Parliaments  chosen  in  the  years  1708,  1710,  1713, 
1714,  and  1722.  But  it  is  a curious  circumstance,  and  probably  illustrative  of  the 
state  of  political  feeling  prevailing, 


When  hard  words,  jealousies,  and  fears, 

Set  folks  together  by  the  ears, 

at  a later,  as  at  the  earlier  epoch  of  which  Butler  wrote,  that  Colonel  Grahme’s  eldest 
son,  Henry,  preceded  his  father  in  that  honourable  office. — It  has  been  seen  that 
Alan  Bellingham  parted  with  the  Levens  property  in  the  year  1687. — He  was  at 
that  time  one  of  the  Members  for  the  County,  having  been  elected  to  serve  in  the 
Parliament  which  met  in  1685. — The  Grahmes  were  new  men  in  Westmoreland  as 
'peaceable  residents,  however  well  known  the  Clan  might  be  on  the  borders  as  “ stark 
moss-troopers : ” they  had  still  to  win  respect  and  influence,  and  Colonel  Grahme’s 
connexion  with  James  II.  marked  him  as  an  adherent  of  the  unpopular  party.  For 
fifteen  years,  therefore,  Levens  supplied  no  Member  to  Parliament;  but  in  1700  and 
1701, — both  short-lived  Parliaments, — Henry  Grahme  was  one  of  the  Knights  of  the 
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Shire;  he  was  displaced  by  Sir  Christopher  Musgrave  in  1702,  hut  re-elected  to  Sir 
Christopher’s  exclusion  in  1705.  It  may  be  mentioned  here  that,  in  the  memorable 
year  1722,  Colonel  Gralime  was  one  of  the  Deputy  Lieutenants  of  the  County 
of  Westmoreland.* 


* This  is  proved  by  an  Order  from  the  Privy  Council  (May  9th,  1723),  addressed  primarily,  to  Charles, 
Earl  of  Carlisle,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  County  of  Westmoreland,  and  secondarily,  to  the  Deputy 
Lieutenants,  and,  among1  them,  to  Colonel  Grahme.  It  bears  the  signatures  of  Carleton  P. — Dorset, 
Townshend,  Portman,  Falmouth,  and  T.  Coke.  It  declares  that  “several  of  Ilis  Majesty’s  subjects  have 
entered  into  a wicked  conspiracy  with  traitors  abroad,  for  raising  a rebellion,  in  favour  of  a Popish 
Pretender.”  And  it  enjoins  the  Lieutenant,  and  two  or  more  of  his  deputies,  to  grant  warrants  to  seize 
arms  which  are  in  the  hands  of  dangerous  persons,  and  empowers  them  to  have  all  arms  seized  “ belonging 
to  Papists  and  Non-jurors,  being  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  the  kingdom.” 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  year  1722  was  marked  by  the  birth  of  “ Prince  Charlie ; ” by  the 
activity  of  the  Jacobite  Junta  of  Five, — Arran,  Orrery,  North,  Gower,  and  Atterbury, — by  the  arrest 
of  the  latter,  and  his  committal  to  the  Tower.  The  existing  Government  was  undoubtedly  justified  in 
taking  stringent  measures  to  repress  an  outbreak,  but  the  treatment  of  Atterbury,  as  a prisoner,  was 
needlessly  harsh  and  severe ; and  there  were  many  things  done  which  were  much  more  likely  to  create  a 
rebellion,  than  to  calm  down  irritation  against  the  Hanoverian  Dynasty.  There  is  no  evidence  that 
Colonel  Grahme  was  called  upon  to  exercise  his  authority  as  a Deputy  Lieutenant,  and,  no  doubt,  he 
would  be  glad  to  remain  quiet.  Knowing  that  Charles,  Earl  of  Carlisle,  was  father-in-law  to  Sir  John 
Fenwick,  and  Viscount  Preston,  we  can  hardly  help  wondering  in  wffiat  spirit  he  received  the  Order  from 
the  Privy  Council. 


It  seems  due  to  those  into  whose  hands  a copy  of  this  Book  is  to  fall,  to  say  somewhat  respecting  a 
place  so  full  of  beauty,  and  presenting  so  many  aspects  of  interest  as  is  the  case  with  Levens,  but  the 
ground  has  been  already  so  exhaustively  occupied  that  any  attempt  at  description  on  the  writer’s  part  would 
be  as  unfair  by  the  reader,  as  it  would  he  unsatisfactory  to  himself.'  A brief  but  vivid  notice  of  Levens  will 
be  found  in  the  Sixth  Volume  of  Lord  Mahon’s  (Earl  Stanhope)  History  of  England  from  the  Peace 
of  Utrecht,  p.  500, — but  a fuller  and  thoroughly  reliable  account  of  tins  grand  old  mansion  was 
drawn  up  by  the  Rev.  G.  F.  Weston,  Vicar  of  Crosby  Ravensworth,  and  delivered  by  him  in  1861,  before 
the  members  of  the  Kendal  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution ; a gentleman  more  fitted  to  undertake 
the  task,  in  the  united  capacities  of  archaeologist  and  artist,  could  hardly  have  been  found,  and  he  has  had 
the  great  kindness  not  only  to  allow  the  writer  to  make  such  extracts  from  his  Paper,  as  will  bring  Levens 
before  the  reader’s  eye,  but  has  also  afforded  other  valuable  information.  As  this  note,  however,  can  only 
be  an  abstract  of  Mr.  Weston’s  Account,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Work  itself.* 

The  genealogies  of  the  different  families  who  have  been  possessors  of  Levens  will  be  found  in  Nicolson’s 
and  Burn’s  History  of  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland,  Vol.  i.  p.  203,  et  scq. — Of  these,  it  is  sufficient 
for  the  present  purpose  to  say  that  from  the  Redemans  (Redmans,  or  Redmaynes)  who  purchased  a moiety 
of  the  Manor  in  1187,  and  who  held  it  till  about  1487,  it  passed  by  sale  to  Alan  Bellingham,  a younger 
son  of  Sir  Robert  Bellingham,  of  Burnishead,  who  also  became  possessor  of  Helsington,  (where  the 
family  often  resided),  Gaythorn,  Fawcet  Forest,  and  other  estates.  He  was  Treasurer  of  Berwick,  and 
Deputy- Warden  of  the  Marches.  In  direct  succession  from  him,  at  the  end  of  a couple  of  hundred  years, 
came  another  Alan  Bellingham,  who,  having  dissipated  what  his  ancestors  had  amassed,  was  compelled, 
about  fhe  year  1687,  (the  reader  will  notice  the  coincidence  of  the  three  eighty-sevens),  to  part  with  all 
his  Westmoreland  property,  which  was  purchased  by  Colonel  Grahme. 


Ou  the  History  and  Associations  of  Levens  Hall.  Kendal.  Thomas  Atkinson. 
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Before  quitting  the  history  of  Levons,  and  of  the  most  eminent  of  its  possessors, 
it  is  desirable  to  refer  to  one  point  of  interest  connected  with  the  large  correspondence 
which  is  there  preserved,  and  which  extends  over  half  a century, — from  1G80  to  1730. 


As  regards  the  mansion  occupied  by  the  three  families  just  mentioned,  Mr.  Weston  states,  and  makes 
good  his  statement,  that  Redmans,  Bellinghams,  and  Grahmes  have  all  left  their  mark  upon  the  building, 
which  each  in  turn  loved  so  well.  And  those  who  have  known  the  venerable  place  between  1807  and 
1846,  will  not  he  slow  to  recall  the  excellent  judgment,  the  admirable  taste,  and  true  feeling  of  interest 
in  his  work,  bestowed, — very  quietly  and  unpretentiously,  but  with  unceasing  pains  and  care  on  the 
restoration  of  Levens,  by  one,  who,  while  a most  faithful  and  conscientious  “ steward,”  as  he  was  wont 
to  call  himself,  of  all  the  other  estates  with  which  his  marriage  had  brought  him  into  connexion,  had  a 
special  regard  for  Levens,  and  made  a labour  of  love  to  bring  hack  the  gardens  and  “ old  brown  rooms  ” 
into  what  might  have  been  their  condition  when  seen  at  their  best. 

The  whole  of  the  district  in  which  Levens  is  situated  was  studded  with  edifices  constructed  for  purposes 
of  security  and  defence,  a square,  massive  tower  being  the  distinguishing  feature  of  each,  in  the  original 
construction,  with  no  means  of  entrance  from  the  outside,  save  by  a doorway  high  up  in  the  wall,  accessible 
by  a ladder  which  could  be  withdrawn  at  pleasure.  As  time  advanced,  and  property  became  more  secure, 
additions,  and  modifications  were  made  to  these  comfortless  abodes,  and  the  tower  became  subordinate  to 
the  other  requirements  of  a family  mansion.  But  Arnside,  Hazleslack,  Ileversham,  Levens,  Sizergb, 
Kendal,  Burneside,  Kentmere,  and  Bonwick,  are  remarkable  examples  from  their  state  of  preservation. 

Mr.  Weston  finds  remains  at  Levens  of  the  original  Pele-Tower  as  constructed  or  inhabited  by  the 
Redmans,  and  traces  with  much  acuteness  of  observation,  the  most  ancient  portions  of  the  building. — By 
Sir  James  Bellingham  the  alterations  were  made,  which  first  gave  to  Levens  much  of  its  present  aspect. 
“ He  it  was,”  writes  Mr.  Weston,  “who  commenced,  and  in  a great  measure  carried  out,  the  extensive 
changes,  which  transformed  a gaunt  and  dismal  Pele-Tower,  into  a stately  Elizabethan  Mansion.”  On 
the  carved  oak  chimney-piece  of  the  Dining-room,  and  again,  on  the  still  finer  work  in  the  Drawing- 
room, and  elsewhere,  the  initials  of  Sir  James,  and  such  dates  as  1586,  1595,  1617,  may  be  observed, 
showing  that'  the  work  was  carried  on  through  a long  course  of  years.  The  reader  is  referred  to  Mr. 
Weston’s  Paper  for  a description  of  the  Bellingham  decorations  of  Levens,  but  it  is  presumed  that  almost 
all  who  read  these  pages,  will  have  the  Hall,  the  Dining-room,  the  Drawing-room,  and  the  Library,  so 
thoroughly  in  their  mind’s  eye,  that  it  is  needless  to  enter  into  further  description,  which,  after  all,  would 
come  very  short  of  the  reality.  The  carved  chimney-pieces ; the  ceilings  with  their  intricate  patterns 
of  parget- work ; the  quaint  arrangement  of  armorial  hearings  in  the  Hall ; and  the  latticed  windows  with 
the  various  and  elaborate  lead-work  within  which  the  glass  is  arranged  are  all  worthy  of  careful  study. 
The  coats  of  arms,  and  heraldic  blazonry  in  the  windows — all  of  which  are  of  the  times  of  the 
Bellinghams,  &c.,  except  the  modern  glass  in  the  Chapel,  which  continues  the  succession  to  the  present 
(1872),  owner  of  Levens,  add  to  the  charm  of  apartments  of  which  it  is  hard  to  say  what  it  is  which  is 
the  most  engaging  feature  in  them.  The  additions  made  by  Colonel  Grahme  to  the  house  were  not 
very  considerable, — the  main  stair-case  being  the  chief.  Subsequent  possessors  added  a suite  of  bed- 
rooms, over  the  kitchens  which  they  found  in  existence;  and  at  right  angles  to  these,  that  portion  of  the 
mansion  known  as  the  “ White  End,”  with  further  bed-room  accommodation,  and  a variety  of  offices  on 
the  ground-floor,  were  erected  by  Mary,  Viscountess  Andover.  The  modern  Tower,  which  blends  so  well 
with  the  rest  of  the  edifice,  together  with  the  Church,  Vicarage,  and  Schools,  at  Beathwaite  Green,  were 
built  by  the  Hon.  F.  G.  Howard,  and  his  wile  Mary,  the  heiress  of  Levens,  at  various  periods 
subsequently  to  1818. 

To  Colonel  Grahme  are  owing  one  of  the  most  interesting,  and  peculiar  features  of  Levens, — the  well- 
known  gardens,  which  now  stand  almost  alone  as  relics  of  the  “Topiary”  style;  for  the  sample  in  the 
“ private  ” gardens  of  Hampton  Court  Palace,  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist,  and  the  Yew  gardens  at  Elvaston 
Castle,  although  on  a grander  scale,  are  of  comparatively  recent  creation.  The  Levens  gardens  “ were  laid 
out,”  writes  Mr.  Weston,  “by  one  Monsieur  Beaumont,  a Frenchman,  on  whose  portrait,  preserved  at 
Levens,  is  this,  apparently,  contemporary  inscription  : ‘ Monsieur  Beaumont,  Gardener  to  King  James  2nd, 
and  to  Colonel  Jas.  Grahme.  He  laid  out  the  Gardens  at  Hampton  Court,  and  at  Levens.’” — Whether 
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Many  of  Colonel  Gralime’s  friends  on  both  sides  the  Channel  were  adherents  of  the 
dethroned  King, — some  of  them  being  among  the  busiest  plotters  for  his  restoration. 
Hence,  most  of  the  letters  from  such  persons  were  not  transmitted  by  post,  but  by 
private  hands,  as  occasion  served : they  were  not  addressed  to  Colonel  Grahme,  but 
pseudonymously  to  “Mr.  James  Chapman,  to  be  left  with  Mr.  Robinson,  a painter,  at 
his  house  in  Charles  Street,  near  St.  James’s  Square,  London:”  and  the  letters 
themselves  were  either  partially  written  in  cipher,  or  some  other  plan  of  mystification 
was  adopted  in  order  to  render  them  unsuspected,  or  unintelligible,  if  they  fell  into 
wrong  hands.* 

Some,  for  instance,  read  plausibly  enough  till  a slip  of  the  pen,  or  a grave  statement 
of  impossible  nonsense,  awakens  the  suspicion  that  a second  meaning  (and  that  the 
true),  is  lying  beneath  the  surface.  And  then  the  deception  becomes  obvious,  though, 
unfortunately,  the  right  reading  of  the  riddle  is  often  quite  out  of  reach.  There  is 
the  dream,  but  no  interpreter,  nor  any  key  to  the  interpretation.  The  plan  usually 
adopted  for  the  purpose  of  making  dangerous  communications  impossible  of  detection 


a.  change  of  dynasty  involved  a change  of  gardens,  and  the  Revolution  which  brought  in  avenues  of  lime- 
trees,  cast  out  clipped  yews  and  hornbeam  hedges,  and  decreed  that  their  producers  should  never  be 
mentioned  more,  the  reader  is  left  to  discover.  But  Monsieur  is  altogether  ignored.  By  Walpole,  whilst 
keenly  criticising  the  improvements  of  Wise  “ who  stocked  our  gardens  with  giants,  animals,  monsters, 
coats  of  arms,  and  mottoes,  in  yew,  box,  and  holly,”  Beaumont  is  not  even  named.  “ Perhaps,”  suggests 
Mr.  Weston,  “ Beaumont  may  have  accompanied  Geillet,  the  assistant  of  Le  Notre,  when  he  was  brought 
over  in  1694  to  complete  the  ground  designs  for  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and  Lord  Chesterfield.” 

Among  the  Levens  Papers  there  are  references  to  Beaumont  as  the  originator  of  the  glories  of  the 
Levens  gardens.  The  maze  no  longer  exists,  but  the  bowling-green,  the  beech-hedges,  the  evergreens, 
the  rows  of  chesnuts,  &c.,  at  the  end  of  the  garden  nearest  to  Heversham,  are  still  to  be  seen : but  above 
all,  the  fantastical  wigs,  and  jugs,  and  peacocks,  and  arbours,  and  ovens,  and  umbrellas,  and  a score 
of  other  indescribable  shapes,  clipped  in  yew,  and  box,  and  holly,  present  much  the  same  aspect  as  they 
must  have  had  two  hundred  years  ago.  The  stiff  lines  of  terrace  and  box-bordered  beds  are  substantially 
the  same,  while  the  old  fashioned  herbaceous  plants,  with  hollyhocks,  sunflowers,  and  sweet  williams, 
cabbage-roses,  and  lavender,  and  pinks,  and  honey-suckle,  which  the  modern  ribbon-gardener  would 
scorn,  make  these  gardens,  all  summer  long1,  a blaze  of  bright  colours,  and  a paradise  of  sweet  odours. 

The  Park  cannot  be  described  here,  nor  “ the  Force,”  nor  the  Petrifying  Well,  nor  the  “ Elfin-pots,” 
nor  the  spot  still  called  Kirkstead,  where,  apparently  in  Burn’s  time,  certainly  in  Camden’s,  the  ruins 
of  a circular  building  were  traceable,  which,  according  to  tradition,  was  a temple  of  Diana. 

“ None  ever,”  to  use  the  concluding  words  of  Mr.  Weston’s  paper,  “ pass  a few  days  beneath  that  roof, 
but  find  pleasant  visions  of  its  paneled  rooms,  and  bright  garden  scenes,  haunting  the  mind’s  eye  after- 
wards •,  and,  as  memory  brings  back  the  happy  visit,  they  heartily  repeat  the  wish,  first  uttered,  as  of  old 
custom  bound,  when  they  sipped  from  the  tall,  stout  glass,  yclept  ‘ the  Constable,’  at  the  meal  that  made 
them  welcome  to  the  house,  that  curious,  brown,  strong  drink,  brewed  from  time  unknown,  (the  secret 
of  its  preparation  strictly  confined  from  generation  to  generation,  to  one  person  only) — and  called,  but  I 
know  not  why,  ‘ Morocco,’ — ‘ Luck  to  Levens,  as  long  as  the  Kent  flows  ! ’” 

* An  intercepted  Letter  of  Fergus  Grahme  to  Lord  Middleton  caused  his  License  of  return  to  England 
to  be  stopped  for  many  years.  By  the  same  packet  several  others  were  compromised  besides  the  ever- 
unlucky  Fergus. 
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Ill 


consisted  in  the  adoption  of  nicknames,  and  of  expressions  which  only  carried  a 
meaning  to  the  initiated.  Thus,  sometimes,  King  James  is  “ Mr.  Banks,” — sometimes 
“your  Lawyer,” — sometimes  “the  Knight.” — “Jo:  Browne”  is  David  MacAdam, 
(a  very  busy  plotter.)  Colonel  Grahme  himself  is  variously  “ Sir  Humfrey  Falls- 
worth,” — “Sir  Pauli,” — '“Mr.  Partridge,” — “Mr.  James  Chapman.”  His  brother 
Fergus  is  “Chapman’s  brother.”  Sir  Henry  Slingsby  is  “Mr.  Storks,”  Francis 
Turner,  the  deprived  Bishop  of  Ely,  is  “ Sir  Jasper.” — In  latter  times,  Lord  Gower 
is  “ Roger,”  and  so  forth.  But  there  are  many  of  these  aliases  which  the  writer  has  been 
unable  to  discover.  Such  as  “ the  Grand  Master  of  the  Jerkers  ” ; — “ Tarriebreakes 
(Tarry  Breeks),  perhaps  a Scotch  Sailor”; — “the  Coffee-woman”; — “Hannibal”; 
“ the  Thracian,  (perhaps  Kettleby)  ” ; — “ Lord  What-d’ee-call-him  ” ; — “ Stanislaus ; 


* The  reader  may  perhaps  wish  to  see  the  sort  of  way  in  which  these  names  are  introduced.  Here  is 
an  extract  from  one  of  Lord  Gower’s  letters.  The  anecdote  contained  in  it  may  help  to  reveal  to  some 
one  more  acute  than  the  writer,  the  persons  referred  to. 

“ The  Cracovian  peer  pretends  to  great  information,  and  assures  us  that  Augustin’s  measures  will  not 
hinder  Stanislaus,”  (“  Stanislaus  ” is  reported  in  another  letter  as  likely  to  be  Master  of  the  Horse,) 
“ from  having’  all  his  friends  about  him.  Lord  Shatterino  has  left  my  Lady  to  treat  all  the  tradesmen, 
and,  being  a man  of  method,  has  committed  to  writing  every  day’s  Bid  of  Pare,  and  the  company  for  it. 
The  Butcher,  the  Baker,  and  the  Fruit-woman  dined  to-day,  and  the  Chandler,  Shoo-maker,  and 
another,  to-morrow.” 

The  same  nobleman,  in  a letter  to  Colonel  Grahme  from  Belvoir  Castle,  dated  September  13th,  1704, 
outdoes  all  the  other  puzzling  communications  of  the  same  kind : 

“ Sir, 

I received  ye  favour  of  yr.  Letter  from  a servant  of  Lord  Annandale.  The  condition  he  found 
me  in  deprived  me  of  the  honour  and  satisfaction  of  his  (Ld.  A’s.)  company.  This  is  allmost  the  first  use 
I have  made  of  my  hands,  these  three  weeks ; having  been  fed  like  a child,  most  part  of  the  time,  and 
acknowledge  with  shame  the  receipt  of  a former  letter  which  followed  me  to  Belvoir.  I intended  writing 
to  you  soe  soone  as  I came  to  this  place  to  claime  a certaine  promise  you  made  me,  but  upon  my  first 
coming  hither  I was  entertained  with  an  Advertisement  from  the  Bath  of  ye  Seven  Wonders  of  ye  World ; 
and  tho’  Sr.  Humphrey  Polesworth  had  not  been  named  to  be  in  the  chaire,  I could  have  sworn  safely  to 
his  being  there,  and  to  his  stile  and  manner.  I am  much  at  a loss  for  a key  (so)  that  I shall  hardly  sleep 
till  I hear  from  you  againe.  1 beseech  you  to  explaine  what  is  meant  by  Harlequin  and  his  three  brothers, 
lately  arrived  from  France  in  an  Owler;  what  by  the  dances  on  the  high  rope  by  ye  five  Prophets  newly 
come  from  the  Cevennes,  who  dance  without  poles,  or  anythinge  to  Ballance  them.  Who  is  meant  by 
the  first,  booted  and  spurred  in  a Jockey  dress?  who  the  second,  in  a Parchment  suit  embroidered  with 
figures  monstrous,  and  characters  dire  ? Or  the  third,  in  a coat  of  patchwork,  part  of  a sanguine  hue,  and 
part  Title-pages,  with  an  inner  garment  of  slight  stuff?  and  who  the  fourth,  with  a trident?  or  the  fifth, 
with  a Bag’pipe  before  him  ? — Prithee,  explain  ye  meaning  of  ye  four  names  between  Bambouzelbergius, 
late  Secretarye  to  the  Emperor  of  Japan,  and  Bufullwrinklephiz,  the  magician:  why  the  first  is  mounted 
on  a white  Elephant,  and  armed  in  brass;  and  ye  other  on  a sorrell  Dromedary,  only  in  tin?  And 
explain  to  me  the  crooked  and  surprizing  figure  of  the  weapons,  the  like  whereof  were  never  seen  in 
England,  and  what  metal  you  really  believe  them  made  of.  Explain  the  piece  in  Perspective, — the  man 
and  his  wife,  fastened  back  to  back ; the  Wonders  of  the  Peake ; — the  entire  Mummie  ; and  ye  Enchanted 
Island,  where  Duke  Trinculo,  and  jTe  fair  partner  of  his  bed,  Sycorax,  are  so  well  represented  with  their 
princely  issue,  their  great  traine  of  favourites,  spies,  * * * , and  other  beggars  on  horseback. — As  I 

look  upon  this  to  be  your  Master-piece,  I keep  it  with  great  care,  and  hope  you  will  not  refuse  me  the  key 
I desire.  If  you  do,  I protest  to  you  I will  print  the  whole  piece,  with  Sir  Humphrey  Polesworth’s  name 
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and  many  more. — “ The  Superficial,” — “ the  Non-effective, ” and  similar  nicknames 
from  traits  of  character,  appear  about  1720,  but  have  not  been  detected.  Then,  as  to 
what  may  be  called  “ the  slang  ” of  the  Jacobite  clique  connected  with  the  race 
of  Grahme,* * — to  “ nebus  the  siderasses,”  a phrase  of  frequent  occurrence  at  one  time, 
may  perhaps  be  equivalent  to  “ humbugging  electors  ” (were  such  a thing  ever  done  in 
these  immaculate  days  of  Electional  purity) ; but  there  are  others,  “ the  Mermillion,” 
(the  Myrmeleon  is  the  scientific  name  for  the  Ant-lion) — “the  gilders  at  Windsor,” — 
“the  Giggs,” — “the  Giggers,” — and  “the  gigged,”  “the  Tritonians,” — “the 
Demetrians,” — “the  Timberlins,” — “the  Cockers,” — “the  Florentine,” — “the  Mill- 
stone,” and  various  others, f to  which  the  context  gives  no  clue,  and  which  seem  quite 
unfathomable.  The  false  names  bestowed  upon  places  and  persons,  as  a precautionary 
measure,  were  so  frequently  changed  by  those  whom  detection  would  compromise, 
that,  unless  some  happy  accident  should  reveal  it,  the  mass  of  veiled  intelligence 
will  hardly  now  be  made  clear ; for  both  the  persons  and  the  facts  thus  carefully 
hidden  were,  after  all,  for  the  most  part,  of  such  second  rate  importance,  or  of  merely 
passing  interest,  that  tradition  would  not  care  to  preserve  them. 

There  is  another  mode  of  concealment, — the  use  of  a Cipher.  This  occurs  sparingly 
in  the  Levens  correspondence ; but  the  key  is,  fortunately,  preserved. 

A scrap  of  paper,  so  worn  as  to  be  dropping  to  pieces, — chiefly  written  by  Lord 
Middleton,  but  supplemented  by  a few  additions  in  Colonel  Grahme’s  almost  illegible 
hand-writing,  runs  as  follows. 


at  the  top  ; with  an  Epistle  Dedicatory  to  Superficial!.  I should  have  been  more  particular  after  Albano, 
and  his  Paludigerous  Squire  Baldaricon,  Plunderalion,  and  Andrew  Bristo  (?) — But  any  inquiry  after 
these  few  particulars,  I expecte  shall  leade  you  into  an  explanation  of  the  whole.  You  must  answer  this 
by  the  first  post,  or  come  yourself. — Morley  is  here  with  me,  and  much  your  servant.  And  I hope  you 
will  believe  noe  body  is  with  greater  sincerity  than  your  faithful  servant, 

GOWER. 

To  James  Grahme,  Esqe.,  at  Levens, 

Near  Kendall,  Westmoreland”. 

As  Colonel  Grahme  had  not  a grain  of  humour  in  his  composition,  nor  made  any  pretention  to  literary 
cleverness  of  any  kind,  the  presumption  is  that  the  Author  of  the  above  effusion,  whatever  its  allusions 
may  have  been,  was  Lord  Gower  himself,  who  amused  his  friend  by  affecting  to  believe  that  the  Advertisement 
had  emanated  from  him,  and  by  thus  describing  political  antagonists,  in  a way  which  would  be  understood 
then,  though  obscure  enough  now. 

* Other  families  seem  to  have  had  each  its  secret  nomenclature. 

+ Mr.  Hampden,  writing  London  news  to  his  friend  at  Christmas  1716,  thus  brings  many  of  these 
terms  together,  which  are  scattered  elsewhere.  “ The  Tritonians,  Timberlins,  Demetrians,  &c.,  are  all 
too  busy  to  allow  me  to  converse  with  them.  The  Florentine  and  Ld.  Carteret  present  their  service. 
1 believe  the  Giggs  are  almost  over  for  the  present,  till  there  be  new  matter  to  operate  upon.  I suppose 
you  hear  by  the  prints  of  the  restraint  laid  upon  the  Cockers  about  preaching.  I often  go  to  the  Arks, 
but  those  who  keep  them  are  invisible  to  me.” — Most  of  Colonel  Grahme’s  correspondents,  when  writing 
of  political  matters  omit  their  signatures : but  the  hand,  as  in  Mr.  Hampden’s  case,  reveals  the  writer. 
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“My  Oxford  Cypher.” 

DYOMETRICALB 

FGHKNPQSVWXZ 


King  Jam : 

19. 

[Added  by  Colonel  Grahme.] 

King  Luies. 

13. 

Trotter. — Mellfort. 

K.  William. 

17. 

Dobson. — Renodau.  (?) 

Portsmouth. 

25. 

Sydick. — Coorsy.  (?)  (Courcy.) 

Gibjoun. 

15. 

Bonson. — K.  Leu  : 

Deall. 

23. 

Arthyr. — K.  J. 

Waugh. 

11. 

Toncroft. — Ld.  Midleton. 

Ld.  Middelton. 

10. 

Lindsy. — Robertson. 

Ld.  Melfourd. 

16. 

Simpson  Jones. — Roberts. 

Ld.  Brudenall. 

19. 

Crosby. — Clinch.]; 

Mr.  Grahem.* 

18. 

My  Genny. 

9. 

Rosev. 

8. 

Bishops. 

7-t 

The  substitution  of  one  letter  for  another  is  considered  now-a-days  a very  simple 
form  of  cipher  ; and  the  key-word  “ Diametrical  ” (misspelt  so  as  to  avoid  the  repetition 
of  any  letter)  is  easily  remembered. — Dyometrical,  it  will  be  observed,  contains  no 
duplicate  letters,  and  embraces  nearly  half  the  Alphabet,  the  rest  of  which  follows 
in  alphabetical  order  (in  the  lower  line),  omitting  such  letters  as  have  been  already 
used.  Thus  D would  stand  for  F,  F for  D,  Y for  G,  G for  Y,  and  so  on. 


* Fergus  Grahme. 

t The  last  two  in  Colonel  Grahme’s  hand. 

t It  is  seated  in  the  text  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  Cipher  was  in  the  hand-writing  of  the  Earl 
of  Middleton : it  very  closely  resembles  it : but  the  writer,  (whoever  he  was)  has  spelt  the  name 
“ Middelton,”  which  was  not  the  Earl’s  usual  practice. 

Colonel  Grahme’s  hand-writing  was  execrable,  and  his  spelling  of  proper  names  utterly  uncertain.  A 
long,  frequent,  and  most  careful  study  of  the  two  names  to  which  notes  of  interrogation  are  added,  leaves 
the  writer  quite  uncertain  whether  he  has  read  them  correctly,  “ Gibjoun,”  which  is  legible  enough,  is 
another  puzzle.  “My  Genny  ” is  occasionally  alluded  to  in  the  Jacobite  letters,  as  are  Waugh,  Rosy, 
Robestson,  Roberts,  and  Clinch. 

Of  Charles,  Earl  of  Middleton,  a full,  and,  perhaps,  not  unfair  account  may  be  found  in  chapter  20  of 
Macaulay’s  work.  He  married  Lady  Catherine,  sister  of  Francis,  Lord  Brudenell,  whose  name  appears 
in  the  Key  to  the  Cipher.  Of  John,  Lord  Melfort,  a notice  will  be  found  in  chapter  6 of  the  same  work ; 
but  is  hardly  to  be  trusted  without  qualification,  though  there  seems  little  enough  in  Lord  Melfort’s 
character,  that  was  worthy  of  respect. 


Q 
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Here  is  a specimen  : — 

“ June  ye  3d. 

Mr.  Chapman’s  note  was  show’d  to  Mr.  Bankes,  who  assures  you  of  his 
friendshipe.  When  you  goe  out  o town,  he  would  be  glad  you  could  leave  some 
directions  abt.  transmitting  the  Accts.  mention’d.  Ther  will  be  no  need  of  sending 
Ewqzhqqhai  except  they  relate  to  ye  Fcpng  Awqqi. — None  can  love  you  more  than  10.” 

Which  may  be  thus  rendered, 

“ Colonel  Grahme’s  note  was  shewn  to  the  King,  who  assures  you  of  his 
friendship.  When  you  go  out  of  town  he  would  be  glad  if  you  could  leave  some 
directions  about  transmitting  the  accounts  mentioned.  There  will  be  no  need  of  sending 
Narborrow’s*  except  they  relate  to  the  Dutch  Warrs. — None  can  love  you  more  than 

MIDDLETON.” 

Here  is  another  : — 

“ April  ye  7th. 

I may  say  to  you  that  my  silence  has  proceeded  from  my  respect,  with  more 
truth  than  ever  it  was  said  to  a lady. 

19  ” (Lord  Brudenell)  “ desires  to  have  ye  collection  of  Inw  Shiqewi  ” (Sea  Jornals) 
“which  were  left  with  X.  Fwqpkhipo”  (Ld.  Dartmouth).  “If  you  have  them  not, 
without  doubt  they  are  to  be  found  at  the  foresd.  place.  They  must  be  copyd,  to  be 
kept  with  you,  for  fear  the  other  part  should  be  lost.  It  will  not  be  difficult  to  send 
them  to  the  next  market  town  to  us.”  (Paris.) 

“ Wee  are  all  well.  Much  yrs.  My  service  to  ye  Grand  Master  of  ye  Jerkers. 
10.”  (MIDDLETON.) 

So,  in  other  letters,  Kwqiowxx  Fnipqnn  is  Marshall  Destree  ; Femn  Wxznkwqxn 
Duke  Albemarle;  Vowqxi  Wffnqxng  Charles  Adderley. 

No  writings  have  yet  been  detected  in  sympathetic  ink. 

Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  substitution  of  one  place  for  another  in  the 
Jacobite  correspondence.  Thus  the  King’s  letter  to  Colonel  Grahme,  on  the  day 
of  his  arrival  in  France,  is  docketed  by  the  latter,  “Mr.  Banks’  1st  letter,  after  his 
going  to  Oxford,”  an  indication  which  must  have  been  added  in  later  years,  and  when 
danger  had  passed,  since  a comparison  of  the  exterior  and  interior  of  the  letter  would 
have  betrayed  the  secret.  On  one  occasion,  which  touched  Colonel  Grahme  nearly, — 


* It  1ms  been  pointed  out  by  an  obliging  correspondent  to  whom  the  writer  is  under  great  obligations 
in  helping  him  to  elucidate  the  Ciphers,  that  Sir  John  Narborough, — a strong  Jacobite, — was,  at  that  time 
a Commissioner  of  the  Navy. — In  some  of  the  letters  there  are  passages  which  are  undecipherable  : but 
it  was  not  uncommon  to  insert  such  passages  with  the  true  message,  for  the  express  purpose  of  bewildering 
decypherers,  and  as  an  additional  safeguard. 


ANNE  HOWARD,  WIFE  OF  SIR  GABRIEL  SYLVIUS. 
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the  Trial  of  his  brother  Sir  Richard  for  Treason, — among  the  papers  which  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Government  was  one  which  was  the  key  to  a secret  correspondence, 
but  in  which  letters  were  substituted  for  numerals  in  the  designation  of  persons,* 
while  the  substitution  of  one  place  for  another  was  as  follows : 

“ Amsterdam  ” stood  for  “ Brest. 

Rotterdam,  for  Dieppe. 

Hague,  for  Havre  de  Grace. 

Brill,  for  Dunkirk. 

Haerlem,  for  Calais. 

Italy,  for  England. 

Germany,  for  Scotland. 

Spain,  for  Ireland.” 

But  enough, — perhaps  the  reader  will  think  more  than  enough,  of  the  race  ot 
Grahme,  with  whom  Dorothy  Howard  has  brought  us  into  connexion. 

The  history  of  Anne  Howard,  the  sister  of  Dorothy,  Countess  of  Berkshire,  may 
be  almost  told  in  a single  entry  in  Evelyn’s  Diary.- — “ 1677.  November  11.  I was 
all  this  week  composing  matters  between  old  Mrs.  Howard,  and  Sir  Gabriel  Sylvius, 
upon  his  long  and  earnest  addresses  to  Mrs'.  Anne,  her  second  daughter,  Mayd 
of  Honour  to  the  Queene.  My  friend  Mrs.  Godolphin  (who  exceedingly  loved  the 
young  lady)  was  most  industrious  in  it,  out  of  pitty  to  ye  languishing  Knight ; so, 
although  there  were  great  differences  in  their  years,  it  was  at  last  effected,  and  they 


t See  State  Trials,  Yol.  iv.  pp.  444,  445. 


“A, — The  King-. 


(Billop’s  Evidence.)  The  Key  to  the  Names  was  as  follows  : 

H, — Major-Gen  : Sarsfeld. 

B,  — The  Queen.  I, — Lieut.-Gen  : Shelden. 

C,  — The  Prince  of  Wales.  L, — King-  of  France. 

D,  — The  Prince  of  Orange.  M, — Marshal  Luxembourg. 

E,  — Canon  and  the  Scotch  Officer.  N, — Marshal  Belford. 

F,  — The  Duke  of  Berwick.  0, — Duke  Powis. 

G,  — Duke  Tyrconnel.  P, — Duchess  Powis.” — 

“Canon”  was  probably  Cannon,  Commander  of  the  Irish  Auxiliaries  under  Dundee,  1689. — “The  Duke 
of  Berwick,”  was  James  Fitzjames,  who  accompanied  James  II.  in  his  flight  from  Rochester.  He  was 
privy  to  the  Assassination  Plot  of  1696. — “ Duke  Tyrconnel,”  Richard  Talbot,  Earl  of  that  name,  the 
“ Dick  Talbot,”  whose  infamies  dishonoured  a great  name.  The  career  of  Patrick  Sarsfield  cannot  be 
recorded  here,  but  it  will  be  remembered  that  he  was  to  have  been  in  Command  of  the  Irish  Regiments, 
had  the  French  invaded  England  in  1692. — “Marshal  Belford”  must  be  the  Marechal  Bellefonds,  who 
was  to  have  had  charge  of  the  invading  Army.  “Duke”  and  “Duchess  Powis,” — William  Herbert, 
Earl  of  Powys — created  a Duke  by  James  II.  after  his  abdication,  who  also  gave  him  the  Garter.  He 
died  in  exile  at  S.  Germains  in  1696.  His  wife  was  Lady  Elizabeth  Somerset,  daughter  of  the  Marquis 
of  Worcester. 
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were  married  the  13th,  in  Henry  the  Seventh’s  Chapell,  by  the  Bishop  of  Rochester,* * * § 
there  being  beside  my  wife  and  Mrs.  Graham”  (her  sister),  “Mrs.  Godolphin,f  and  a 
very  few  more.  We  dined  at  the  old  lady’s  and  supp’d  at  Mrs.  Graham’s,  at  St.  James’s.” 
Sir  Gabriel  Sylvius,  Hoffmeister  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who,  in  1679,  was  Envoy 
to  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  was,  at  the  period  of  the  Revolution,  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  at  the  Court  of  Denmark.  He  proceeded  thither  in  16854 — On  ^ie 
8th  of  June  of  that  year,  (a  few  months  after  the  Accession  of  James  II.)  Evelyn 
writes, — “ Came  to  visite  and  take  leave  of  me  ” (at  Sayes  Court),  “ Sir  Gab  : Sylvius, 
now  going  Envoy  Extraordinary  into  Denmark. ..There  were  with  Sir  Gabriel,  his 
lady,  Sir  Wm.  Godolphin,  and  sisters,  and  my  Lord  Godolphin’s  little  son,§ — my 
charge.  I brought  them  to  the  water-side,  where  Sir  Gabriel  embarked,  and  the  rest 
returned  to  London.” 

Nothing  has  been  ascertained  of  the  antecedents  of  Sir  Gabriel  beyond  the  fact 
that,  after  the  fashion  prevailing  at  that  time  on  the  Continent,  or  perhaps,  in  order 
to  give  greater  importance  and  dignity  to  his  diplomatic  relations  than  would  be 
conveyed  by  the  simplicity  of  his  ancestral  surname,  he  Latinized  Wood  into  Sylvius. 

In  his  wife’s  will,  which  was  drawn  up  in  1678,  within  a few  months  of  her  marriage, 
both  she  and  her  husband  are  described  throughout,  as  “ Silvius,  alias  Wood.” 

When  Craven  Howard  married  his  first  wife,  Anne  Ogle,  he  settled  upon  her 
the  Castle  and  Manor  of  Maxey,  in  Northamptonshire.  Thence  the  estate  passed  to 
Lady  Sylvius,  (her  trustees,  among  others,  being  Sir  Stephen  Fox,  John  Evelyn,  and 
Sydney  Godolphin),  who,  while  disposing  of  her  property  by  will,  and  making  various 


* The  Bishops  of  Rochester,  as  lias  been  already  mentioned,  usually, — at  that  time, — held  the  Deanery 
of  Westminster  in  commendam.  The  then  Bishop  was  Dr.  Dolben,  afterwards  translated  to  the  Arch- 
Diocese  of  York. 

f She  died  of  puerperal  fever,  six  days  after  the  birth  of  her  first  child,  (the  future  Earl  of  Godolphin) 
in  September  of  the  next  year, — passing  away,  with  one  hand  holding  her  dear  friend,  Lady  Sylvius,  (to 
whom  she  bequeathed  her  “ great  diamond  ring,”)  and  with  the  other,  her  almost  father,  good  John 
Evelyn. — The  life  of  Mrs.  Godolphin  by  John  Evelyn,  (first  published  in  1847,  by  Bishop  Wilberforce), 
is  not  only  a most  touching  and  admirable  piece  of  Christian  biography,  but  contains,  incidentally,  most 
vivid  pictures  of  the  state  of  society,  and  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a conscientious,  God-fearing 
woman,  in  those  miserable  times. 

X The  writer  is  inclined  to  believe  that  Sir  Gabriel  had  been  employed  many  years  before, — as  early  as 
1653, — on  some  diplomatic  mission  to  Denmark ; but  he  has  mislaid  his  authority.  Among-  the  Elford 
Poetry,  however,  (to  be  noticed  hereafter)  he  finds  “An  Elegie  upon  the  death  of  my  deare  Children, 
which  died  in  Denmark,  Anno  Domini  1653.” — His  guess  is,  that  the  verses  (which  are  signed  L.  S.,  and 
which  speak  of  the  loss  of  two  infants),  were  written  by  the  first  wife  of  Sir  Gabriel,  then  Mrs.  Sylvius. 
Anne  Howard  of  Elford, — Craven  Howard’s  daughter  by  his  first  wife, — and  Lady  Sylvius,  were  intimate, 
which  will  account  for  the  preservation  of  the  Poem  at  Elford. 

§ This  was  the  future  husband  of  Henrietta  Churchill,  eldest  daughter  and  co-heir  of  John,  Duke 
of  Marlborough  ; — Duchess  of  Marlborough  in  her  own  right,  in  after  times. 
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bequests  to  her  family,  which  need  not  be  set  down  here,  left  a legacy  of  £500  to  the 
“ little  son  ” of  her  friend,  Margaret  Blagg  ; and,  in  the  event  of  the  lapse  of  legacies 
making  such  a further  sum  available,  she  bequeathed  £2000  for  the  founding  and 
establishing  of  “a  Hospital  or  House  of  Charity,  within  this  Kingdom  of  England.” 

The  date  and  place  of  Sir  Gabriel’s  death  have  not  been  ascertained,  but  Lady 
Sylvius  survived  him  many  years.  There  is  evidence  of  her  being  alive  as  late  as 
1714.  She  lived  a good  deal  at  Tunbridge,  but  had  also  a residence  in  London, 
having  a house  at  one  time  in  Golden  Square,  and,  at  a later  period,  in  Stratton 
Street,  where  her  brother-in-law,  Colonel  Gralime,  also  had  a mansion.* 

We  must  now  pass  from  the  two  sisters,  to  their  brother,  Craven  Howard,  the 
only  son. 

Thomas,  first  Earl  of  Berkshire,  took  for  his  wife,  Lady  Elizabeth  Cecil, 
daughter  and  co-heir  of  William,  Earl  of  Exeter.  William  Howard,  his  fourth  son 
by  her,  was  the  father  of  Craven,  who,  through  his  grandmother,  by  the  settlement 
of  his  uncle,  Henry  Howard,  (husband  of  Elizabeth  Spencer,  Lady  Craven),  succeeded 
to  the  Revesby  estate  in  Lincolnshire,  and  to  that  of  Maxey  in  Northamptonshire. 

At  the  dissolution  of  Monasteries,  Revesby  Abbey,  with  Kirkby  Park,  Wilkesby, 
Bolingbroke,  and  many  other  Manors,  were  granted  by  Henry  VIII.  to  Charles 
Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk.  After  the  death  of  the  Duke  and  his  two  sons,  their  vast 
possessions  went  to  heirs-general,  and  Revesby  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  Carsey  family, 
who  resided  there  for  some  years,  and  then  sold  it  to  Lord  Treasurer  Burleigh.  From 
the  Cecils  it  passed  to  the  Howards,  whose  tenure  of  it  was  short,  and,  (after  the 
usual  history  of  Church-lands),  was  a very  unblessed  possession, — having  been  the 
source  of  much  litigation  between  Craven  Howard  and  his  kinsman  Thomas,  the  son 
of  Sir  Robert  of  Ashtead.  It  was  purchased  from  the  Earl  of  Berkshire,  (being  at 
that  time  worth  about  £900  a year),  by  the  Banks  family. 

If  Craven  Howard,  therefore,  had  been  a prudent  man,  he  might  have  been  also 


* Colonel  Grahme’s  second  marriage,  after  so  brief  an  interval  from  bis  first  wife’s  death,  created  an 
estrangement  (see  Robinson’s  Letter, — Levens  Correspondence,  September  1 6th,  1703)  between  Lady 
Sylvius  and  himself.  But  upon  Mrs.  Grahme’s  death,  there  was  a reconciliation.  The  few  letters  which 
have  been  preserved  that  allude  to  Mrs.  Grahme  speak  very  favourably  of  her,  especialljr  one  from  the  Earl 
of  Peterborough,  in  which  he  says,  “ I have  lost  one  that  had  a partiality  to  me  from  my  youth,  and  was 
ever  sensible  of  her  goodness.”  October  8th,  1709.  For  some  reason  or  other  Colonel  Grahme  concealed 
this  marriage,  for  a time,  from  his  most  intimate  friend,  Lord  Weymouth.  But  when  he  had  admitted, 
or  rather,  not  denied  it,  Lord  Weymouth  writes  (June  20th,  1703),  “ Were  not  your  marriage  of  soe  old 
a date,  I would  wishe  you  ye  happinesse  you  have  long  enjoyed.  You  will  please  to  assure  yr  Lady  I am 
much  her  servant,  for  soe  I was  before  she  was  your’s.  My  wife  designes  to  write  to  her.”  So  that  the 
lady’s  character  was,  of  course,  unimpeachable. 
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a prosperous  one  ; but,  unhappily,  this  was  not  the  case.  His  life  was  one  of  continual 
embarrassment,  and  the  estates  with  which  he  was  connected  were  much  involved  at 
the  time  of  his  death  ; but  he  was  fortunate  in  his  son  and  successor,  a most  honourable 
and  upright  man. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  Craven  Howard’s  first  wife  was  Anne,  daughter 
of  Sir  Thomas  Ogle,  of  Pinchbeck,  in  the  County  of  Lincoln,  and  that  she  was 
sometime  Maid  of  Honour  to  Queen  Catherine.  To  her  he  had  been  clandestinely 
married,  as  we  have  already  seen.  When  or  where  the  marriage  took  place  has  not 
been  ascertained ; but,  as  the  sole  issue, — a daughter  Anne,  (who  lies  buried  at  Elford), — • 
died  in  1703;  and,  as  she  was  then  forty-three,  she  must  have  been  born  in 
1660,  and  consequently  was  a girl  of  fifteen  in  1675,  when  Evelyn  attended  the 
trial  (alluded  to  in  a former  page)  between  Craven  Howard  and  his  mother.  The 
probability  seems  to  be  that  he  was  little  more  than  a boy  when  he  became  the 
husband  of  the  “ ancient  maid  ” who  was  his  first  wife. 

Further, — where  he  lived  after  this  marriage,  and  in  what  year  the  lady  “who 
brought  him  no  fortune”  died,  is  unknown,  but  in  1683  he  married  again, — and,  this 
time,  with  more  prudence. 

The  Manor  and  Estate  of  Elford,  in  Staffordshire,  which  had  passed  from 
Ardernes, — (descended  from  the  Ardernes  of  Aldford,  Co : Cestr  :)  to  Stanleys,  by 
the  marriage  of  Sir  John  Arderne’s  only  daughter  and  heir,  Maud,  to  Sir  Thomas 
Stanley,  second  son  of  Sir  John  Stanley,  K.G.,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  by  Isabel 
Lathom  ; — and  thence  to  Stauntons,  Smythes,  and  Huddlestons,  (to  the  last  three 
for  a single  generation  only),  always  through  failure  of  issue  male, — came,  in  the 
latter  days  of  King  Henry  VIII.  to  the  family  of  Bowes, — Sir  John  Bowes  becoming 
the  husband  of  Anne  Huddleston,  the  heiress  of  Elford, — her  sister  Lucia,  carrying 
with  her,  as  her  share  of  the  divided  property,  the  Manor  of  Haselour,  to  the  family 
of  Brooke. 

Sir  John  Bowes  came  of  a race  which,  for  some  generations,  had  been  connected 
with  Staffordshire. — In  the  reign  of  King  Edward  VI.,  John  Bowes  died  seised  of  lands 
in  Tipton,  Stafford,  Gnosall,  Tamworth  and  Oakley.  Priest-Hall,  in  Lichfield,  (an 
alienated  possession  of  S.  Mary’s,  in  that  City),  was  his,  and  likewise  the  presentations 
to  Hopton,  Salt,  and  Bloxwieh  Chapels.* 

Multitudinous  as  are  the  documents  preserved  at  Elford,  connected  with  the  family 
of  Bowes,  they  are  almost  wholly  of  a legal  nature, — title-deeds  connected  with  the 


* Harwood’s  Erdeswick,  p.  402. 
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purchases,  and  exchanges,  of  lands,  and  the  like.  There  are  but  few  letters  or  papers, 
before  the  middle  of  the  Seventeenth  Century,  which  throw  light  on  the  personal 
history  of  those  who,  nevertheless,  took  infinite  pains  to  transmit  safely  the  fullest 
documentary  evidence  which  could  be  of  service  to  their  successors,  for  the  defence 
or  establishment  of  their  rights,  manorial  and  ecclesiastical. 

Nothing  is  known  of  the  age  or  antecedents  of  Sir  John  Bowes,  at  the  time  of  his 
union  with  Anne  Huddleston,  nor  of  the  events  of  his  married  life,  beyond  those  which 
will  be  mentioned  below. 

The  chief  circumstance  which  has  come  down  to  us  is,  that  he  and  his  neighbour, 
William  Skeffington  of  Fisherwick,  continued  an  embittered  feud  which  had  been  going 
on,  since  the  days  of  Henry  VII.,  (and,  perhaps,  long  before),  between  the  owners 
of  the  lands  lying  opposite  to  each  other,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  ; and  wdio  had  had 
sore  “controversies  and  unkindness  the  one  with  the  other  ” touching  rights  of  fishery, 
and  the  property  in  certain  scraps  of  land,  which  the  ever-shifting  current  of  the 
Tame,  as  it  altered  its  channel,  brought  sometimes  to  the  one  side  of  the  stream,  and 
sometimes  to  the  other : — that,  (as  is  often  the  wont  of  wrong-headed  country  gentlemen), 
they  put  themselves  both  very  thoroughly  in  the  wrong,  proceeding  to  all  manner 
of  unneighbourly,  and  unchristian  acts,  which  they  carried  to  so  high  a pitch,  that, 
at  length,  at  the  end  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  reign  (1599),  the  plan  contemplated 
by  Justice  Shallow  as  against  Sir  John  Falstaff,  was  actually  adopted; — they  “ made 
a Star-Chamber  matter  of  it,”  and  appealing  to  that  formidable  arbiter  of  “ routs  and 
riots,”  my  Lord  Keeper,  and  his  colleagues  of  the  Privy  Council,  “ for  the  appeasing 
of  all  further  suites  and  grievances,”  referred  the  matter  to  Sir  Edward  Littleton, 
Sir  Christopher  Blunt,  Sir  Humphrey  Ferrers,  and  Thomas  Gresley,  Esq.,  who  made 
an  award,  which  reads  as  a most  wise  and  impartial  decision ; a decision  which,  by  its 
fairness,  had  the  somewhat  unusual  effect  of  satisfying  both  parties,  (for  the  Bowes’ 
and  Skeffingtons  of  the  next  generation  were  fast  friends ) ; which,  in  the  quaint  language 
of  the  award, — determined  and  put  an  end  to  “ all  their  controversies  and  unkindness, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  this  day;”  and  caused  that  “ henceforth,  for 
all  matters  past,  no  memory  should  at  any  time  be  made”  to  create  new  quarrels. 

Sir  John  Bowes  is  only  known  to  have  been  father  of  a son  Richard,  and. 
of  a daughter  Elizabeth,  the  latter  born  in  1580.  The  son  was  the  offspring  of  Anne 
Huddleston,  the  date  of  whose  death  has  not  been  ascertained.  Upon  her  decease, 
Sir  John  took  for  his  second  wife,  Susanna,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Cave  of  Stamford.* 


* This  second  marriage  does  not  appear  on  the  Bowes  Pedigree  preserved  at  Elford  ; and  it  was  not 
discovered  by  the  writer  till  after  the  Elford  Pedigree  inserted  in  this  volume  had  been  printed.  The 
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And  tlie  daughter  above-mentioned  was,  so  far  as  is  known,  the  only  issue  of  that 
marriage. — Susanna  Bowes  was  buried  at  Elford,  on  the  8th  of  July,  1583, — her 
husband  surviving  her  five  and  twenty  years. 

The  next  entry  in  the  Parish  Register  connected  with  the  family  is  to  be  found 
in  the  year  1608,  when,  on  the  18th  of  January,  “ Nicholas  Heveningham,  Esquyer, 
and  Elizabeth,  ye  daughter  of  Sr.  John  Bowes,  Knight,  were  marryed.” 

And  then,  within  a fortnight,  we  read,  “Sir  John  Bowes,  Knight,  was  buryed  ye 
first  day  of  February.” 

How  many  an  interesting  record  of  domestic  history  is  recoverable  by  those  who 
will  trouble  themselves  to  examine  them,  in  those  yellow  pages  with  their  faded  ink, 
our  early  Parish  Registers  ! 

It  would  seem  as  if  in  this  case,  the  old  man  knew  that  his  end  was  drawing  on, 
and  that  he  desired  to  see  his  daughter  married  before  his  departure. 

Those  Heveninghams,  or  Henninghams,  (originally  a Suffolk  race),  had  name  and 
fame,  long  before  the  Conquest,  and,  for  some  thirty  descents  afterwards,  took  their 
brides  from  among  the  knights  and  noble  families  of  the  land.  In  Staffordshire,  they 
were  seated  at  Aston,  Pipe,  and  Clifton.  Nicholas,  the  husband  of  Elizabeth  Bowes, 
was  the  son  and  heir  of  Sir  AValter  Heveningham,*  and  by  her  had  issue,  Walter, 
Simon,  and  Christopher,  of  the  first  of  which  children  it  is  recorded,  that  he  was 
“ baptized  by  Mr.  Christopher  Gill,  the  sexton,  at  Pipe  Hall,”  which  thus  establishes 
the  place  of  residence  of  the  parents,  at  the  close  of  the  year  of  their  marriage. 

Whether  Richard,  the  son  and  heir  of  Sir  John  Bowes,  resided  much  at  Elford  is 
uncertain.  He  seems  to  have  married  early,  his  first  wife  being  Margaret,  daughter 
and  heir  of  John  Keble,  Esq.,  of  Humberston,  in  the  County  of  Leicester;  and  during 
his  father’s  lifetime,  he  made  his  home  at  Humberston.  And  to  this  circumstance  it 
is  owing  that,  to  some  extent,  we  are  able  to  reproduce  the  condition  of  the  Manor 
House  at  Elford  in  the  time  of  James  I. 


document  which  led  him  to  it  is  a Deed  of  Feoffment  (1580)  from  Sir  John  Bowes  to  Roger  and  Edward 
Cave,  and  to  John  Skeffington,  Esqs.,  as  trustees  of  certain  lands  in  Elford  and  Okeley,  (the  “ Ingstones,” 
“ Brande,”  &c.,)  to  the  use  of  himself,  and  his  wife  Susannah , for  their  lives ; and  then  to  his  right  heirs, 
in  perpetuity. — (Elford  Deeds.  “71.”  Hall.) 

This  marriage,  the  writer  has  since  found,  was  known  to  Dr.  Harwood,  the  Editor  of  Erdeswick, 
who  refers  to  it  in  the  Heveningham  Pedigree,  p.  42. 

By  another  document  of  rather  later  date,  1582.  (Elford  Deeds.  “39.”  Hall.)  a Deed  of  Covenants  in 
Trust,  on  behalf  of  Susan,  his  wife,  and  his  son  Richard,  it  appears  that  Sir  John  Bowes  had  at  that 
time  three  brothers, — Sir  Jerome  (the  Ambassador  to  Muscovy),  Ralph,  and  Thomas.  It  further 
appears  by  the  same  deed  that  Sir  John  had  estates  at  Hayworth,  and  Okeley,  in  the  County  of  Durham, 
in  addition  to  the  Staffordshire  property. 

* The  armorial  hearings  of  Heveningham  : cpiarterly,  or  and  gules,  a border  sable,  charged  with  escallop 
shells  argent.  Sometimes  the  border  is  engrailed  sable,  bezanty. 
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Id  days  when  the  outskirts  of  Needwood  Forest  reached  to  within  a few  miles 
of  Elford,  the  Stanleys  had  often  Royal  visitors  under  their  roof,  drawn  thither  by  the 
attractions  of  the  chase.  Edward  IV.  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  these  ; and  in  1485, 
Henry  of  Richmond  (it  will  be  remembered  that  his  mother, — Margaret,  widow 
of  Edmund,  Earl  of  Richmond,  was  the  second  wife  of  Sir  Thomas  Stanley),  passed  the 
night  preceding  the  Battle  of  Bosworth,  in  secret  conference  with  the  Stanleys,  (who, 
in  fact,  turned  the  fortune  of  that  fight),  in  the  same  mansion. 

But  tradition  has  placed  the  then  Manor  House  on  a different  site  from  the  present 
residence,  and  refers  it  to  a situation  nearer  to  Oakley  and  Croxall,  where  there  are  still 
some  small  remains  of  a moat,  in  which,  almost  within  living  memory,  the  antlers 
of  deer  and  other  spoils  of  the  chase,  and  a few  articles  which  looked  like  relics  of  a 
large  establishment,  were  discovered, — together  with  the  abutments  of  a draw-bridge, 
and  other  indications,  which  could  have  hardly  pertained  to  a farm-house  such  as,  at 
present,  is  standing  there.  And  not  improbably,  one  or  two  old  Oaks,  now  in  the 
last  stage  of  decay,  (the  noble  relic,  “ the  Slang  Oak,”  is  a noteworthy  example)  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood,  may  have  stood  in  what  has  long  ceased  to  be,  though 
it  is  still  called,  “Elford  Park.” 

The  date  when  the  site  was  changed,  and  the  Manor  House  which  preceded  the 
present  mansion  was  erected,  is  unknown,  but  there  is  evidence  to  show  that  there  has 
been  a house  occupied  by  the  Lords  of  the  Manor,  upon,  or  very  close  to  the  spot 
then  selected  for  a family  residence,  from  a period  dating  from  the  days  of  Henry 
VII.,  or  soon  afterwards.* 

The  disputes  connected  with  the  river,  which  culminated  in  the  Star-Chamber,  led 
to  the  drawing  of  three  maps,  one  made  in  the  twenty-third,  and  last  year  of  Henry 
VII.  (1509)  ; one,  in  the  thirty-first  of  Henry  VIII.  (1540)  ; and  one,  seemingly,  at 
a somewhat  later  date,  perhaps  about  1580.  They  are  coarsely  drawn,  and  rough  and 
inaccurate  enough,  when  contrasted  with  an  Ordnance  Survey ; but  they  are  amply 
sufficient  to  establish  the  relative  position  of  the  various  localities  at  the  time  when 
they  were  drawn. — In  two  of  these  (the  latest)  the  village,  which  is  marked  as 
“Elford  Towne,”  lies  behind  the  Manor  House,  (or,  as  it  is  also  named,  “Elforde 
Haull)  ” ; in  the  earliest,  this  does  not  appear ; but  neither  is  it  marked  on  the  site 


* In  a memorandum  in  the  hand-writing’  of  “ Madam  Bowes”  (Mary  Bowes,  the  elder,  a voluminous 
maker  of  such  memoranda),  is  the  following-  statement : 

“Mr.  Bichard  Bowes,  Sonn  and  Aire  to  Sr.  John  Bowes  of  Elford,  set  the  hedges  at  the  Sooute, 
(South)  with  intention  to  Builde  a House  there,  to  face,  or  vew,  Gentleshawe.  This  was  the  fancy  of  My 
Husband’s,  George  Boweses  Grandfather,  in  the  Up  Feelde  in  Elford.” 

Pv 
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where  the  more  ancient  mansion  is  believed  to  have  stood.*  Where  the  “ Manor  House 
of  Elforde  ” is  so  marked,  it  is  placed  close  to  the  river,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  which  run  the  words  “ Fisherwycke  Meadow,”  while  on  the  very  spot  where,  in 
the  bed  of  the  river,  at  the  present  time,  a few  large  stones  are  still  left,  traditionally 
said  to  have  been  stepping-stones,  and  which  is  still  known  as  “ the  old  ford,”  you 
may  read  on  the  map,  “ Elford  Haull  Forde.” 

There,  therefore,  at  any  rate,  since  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. , stood  the  mansion  which 
remained  till  the  present  house  was  built  by  Henry-Bowes  Howard,  Earl  of  Berkshire. 
It  was  the  edifice  which  Sampson  Erdeswick,  writing  between  1593  and  1G00,  calls  “ a 
goodly  seat  of  a house,”  and  an  engraving  of  which  would,  according  to  family  tradition 
have  appeared  in  Dr.  Plot’s  Natural  History  of  Staffordshire  (1680),  but  for  a quarrel 
which  unluckily  took  place  between  that  learned  writer  (as  for  his  day  he  was),  and 
Madam  Bowes,  of  whom  we  shall  have  much  to  say  hereafter. 

Luckily,  however,  though  no  drawing  has  been  preserved  (so  far  as  is  known  to  the 
writer),  we  can  still  attain  to  some  knowledge  of  Elford  Manor  House,  and  its  plenishing, 
in  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  James  I. 

In  1614,  Richard  Bowes,  then  perhaps  resident  at  Humberst.on,  and  only  visiting 
Elford  occasionally,  grants  a five  years  lease  of  the  Manor  House  and  Manor 
of  Elford,  to  William  Skeffington,  of  Fisherwick,  subject  to  certain  conditions.  For 
instance,  Bowes  reserves  for  his  own  use,  “the  highe  Gallery; — the  nowe  lodginge- 
chamber  of  the  said  Richard  Bowes,  at  the  Hall  end ; — the  little  chamber  next  the 
Kitchen-chamber  ;■ — and  the  new  lofte  over  the  Entrye  ; — the  middle  chamber,  and 
low  chamber  under  it.”  He  must  have  “ the  new  Stables,”  and  “ the  little  Coach- 
house,” and  “ the  little  Dove-house,”  “ with  ingresse,  egresse,  and  regresse  to  and 
from  the  same.”  And  there  must  be  “ free  liberty  for  him,  the  said  Richard  Bowes 
and  Joane  his  wife,  to  walk  in  the  greate  garden  at  their  pleasure.”  And  he  must 
have  “ free  fyshynge  in  the  River  of  Tame,  at  such  tymes  as  he  shall  happen  to  lye 
or  abyde  at  Elforde.”  And  moreover,  “ there  must  be  entrye,  egresse,  and  regresse, 
for  him,  and  his  familye  into  the  Kitchen  there,  for  the  dressing  of  meate,  and  other 
necessary  purposes.” — So  that,  on  the  whole,  unless  the  house  was  a very  large  one, 
Mr.  Skeffington  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  got  the  best  of  the  bargain. 


* The  names  of  the  fields  and  meadows  marked  in  the  maps,  are  those  by  which  they  are  still  designated ; 
the  single  variation  being,  that  what  is  known  to  the  present  generation,  as  “ the  Lady’s,”  ( i.e . Viscountess 
Andover’s)  ‘‘Walk,”  is  marked  in  all  the  maps  as  “Holy  Well  Cliff.”  The  chief  difference  in  the 
maps  is  the  appearance  or  disappearance  of  certain  small  Holmes,  or  islets  in  the  river,  most  of  which  no 
longer  exist.  In  a field  called  “ the  Park,”  which  adjoins  the  old  “ Holy  Well  Cliff,”  and  “the  Rough” 
(where  some  of  the  ancient  oaks  are  still  standing),  there  were  three  Tumuli,  known  as  “Robin  Hood’s 
Shooting  Butts,”  which,  like  that  at  Elford  Lowe,  must  have  been  very  conspicuous  objects.  They  were 
levelled  about  a century  ago,  by  the  tenant  in  possession,  as  needlessly,  as  stupidly  and  mischievously. 
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Attached  to  the  lease  is  a Schedule  of  the  Furniture  at  that  time  in  Elford  Hall ; 
and  it  presents  such  an  odd  commingling  of  costliness  with  discomfort,  not  to  say 
beggarly  bareness,  that  some  extracts  shall  be  made  from  it,  for  the  reader’s  amusement. 

“ In  the  Halle. 

Imprimis,  one  longe  table : two  smalle  tables : two  cubbords  : four  fortnes : one 
painted  cloth  : two  candlesticks. 

In  the  Greate  Chamber. 

One  longe  table  : two  chayres,  covered  with  greene  : two  smalle  covered  chayres  : 
six  greater  covered  stooles : three  littel  ones : six  joyned  stooles : six  cussons,  with 
arms  : * two  greene  carpets  : thirty-two  pictures  : the  double  virginalls,  and  sette 
of  pypes  : a double  rigalle  : one  screene. 

In  the  best  Chamber. 

The  bed”  (with  ordinary  furniture)  “has  a yallowe  rugg,  and  five  silke  curtaynes : 
a greate  chayre,  striped  with  gold  lace : one  little  cliayre,  and  one  stoole,  striped  with 
gold  lace  : a cubbord,  with  a red  covering,  and  liighe  staves  : a crimson  velvet  wyndow 
curten,  with  the  arms  of  the  house. 

In  the  Gallery. 

Eight  Halberds  : eight  pykes  and  two  lances  : three  forest  hi  lies  : a table  : a mappe. 

In  the  Armour  House. 

Twenty  Callivers,  furnished  complete. 

In  the  Kitchen. 

Three  great  brasse  pots,  three  lesser,  and  two  kettels : one  great  brasse  panne, 
with  iron  ringe:  four  dripping  pannes:  two  fryeinge  pannes.” 

The  furniture  of  the  sleeping  apartments  is  of  the  most  meagre  description.  In  no 
bed-room  is  any  recorded  provision  for  washing  ; apparently,  not  a looking-glass  in  the 
house  ; nor  chests  of  any  kind  for  holding  clothes  : but  there  was  “ great  store  of  bellows, 
of  fire-shovels,  and  and-irons.” 

Forty  years  pass  away,  and  there  is  another  inventory  taken  of  the  contents 
of  Elford  Hall.  At  the  end  of  1656  the  last  heir  male  of  the  race  of  Bowes  of  Elford 
is  dead  and  buried ; he  was  the  grandson  of  Richard  Bowes,  and  died,  the  prime 
of  life  scarcely  over.  And  so  his  goods  and  chattels  are  appraised,  and  a narrow 
strip  of  vellum,  four  yards  long,  chronicles  them.  The  furniture  is  much  what  it  was 
’in  his  grandsire’s  day,  but  civilization  has  made  advances.  “ Sam’s  chamber  ” has 
“ one  bedd,”  and  nothing  else  of  any  description  : but  “ in  the  greate  chamber,”  there 


* That  is,  Cushions  with  armorial  bearings  embroidered  on  them. 
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is  “twenty  pounds  worth  ” of  furniture ; “ in  Mrs.  Bowes’  her  chamber,”  there  are,  besides 
a “bed  with  green  curtains,  and  cheares,  and  table,  and  stooles,” — “hangings,  and 
twelve  pictures,”  and  “ one  trunke.”  The  bellows  seem  to  be  worn  out,  but  there  is 
a “ cradel  and  a warminge-pan.”  Moreover,  there  are  now  table-cloths  and  napkins, 
sheets  and  pillow-cases,  and  towels  ; and  yards  of  unmade  material,  “ hurden,  hempen, 
and  flaxen,”  which  looks  as  if  “the  spinning-wheels  in  the  mayd’s  chamber”  were  in 
frequent  requisition.  Further,  there  were  two  dozen  and  a half  of  dishes,  but  only 
eighteen  plates,  which  seems  to  point  to  the  inference  that  if  the  guests  were  few, 
there  was  variety  in  the  feast  prepared  for  them.  Lastly,  it  may  be  added,  that  the 
plate  consisted  of  “ one  gilt  bason  and  ure  (ewer) ; two  collidge  potts ; a bowle ; a 
porringer  ; nine  silver  spoones,  and  a salte  ” : — that  in  the  study,  there  was  “ five  pounds 
worth  of  books  ” ; and  that  the  deceased  gentleman’s  “ purse  and  apparell,  with  his 
ringe,  watch,  and  scale,”  were  appraised  at  thirty  more. 

So  much  for  the  aspects  of  Elford  Hall  in  the  Seventeenth  Century.  We  of  the 
Nineteenth,  who  have  turned  luxuries  into  necessities,  may  shudder  at  the  contemplation 
of  such  a rough  and  comfortless  state  of  things ; but,  in  some  respects,  the  advance 
of  civilization  has  involved  us  in  losses  which  have  hardly  compensated  for  our  gains. 

Sir  John  Bowes,  as  has  been  seen,  died  in  1608.  No  evidence  has  hitherto  been 
procurable  of  the  decease  of  his  son  Richard,  or  of  the  birth  of  his  grandson  and 
successor,  John  Bowes,  the  younger.  Probably,  both  events  took  place  at  Humberston  ; 
and  the  Humberston  Register  does  not  commence  till  1673.  The  presumption  seems 
to  be,  either  that  Richard  Bowes  predeceased  his  father,  or  died  within  a year  or  two 
after  him.*  Within  three  years  John  Bowes  was  in  possession  of  the  Elford  Estate, 
wdiere  he  continued  to  live  for  the  remainder  of  his  days. 


* On  a loose  scrap  of  paper  which  had  been  accidentally  laid  as  a place-keeper  in  a book  of  farm 
accounts  of  a much  later  period,  has  been  found  the  modest  record  of  his  last  expenses.  Unfortunately, 
it  has  no  date,  nor  other  reference. 
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About  eight  miles  from  Elford,  half  way  between  Austrey  and  Polesworth,  is 
Bramcote,  at  that  time  a family  mansion  of  the  Burdetts.*  There  resided  Robert 
Burdett,  Esq.,  son  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett  of  Foremark,  Co:  Derby;  and  thence  John 
Bowes  took  for  his  wife,  Anna  Burdett,  the  daughter  of  a race  so  ancient  that  few 
families  in  Leicestershire  or  Warwickshire  exceed  it  in  antiquity,  or  in  the  interest 
connected  with  its  members,  from  the  Conquest  downwards. 

By  Anna  Burdett,  John  Bowes  of  Elford  became  the  father  of  a large,  but  short-lived 
family,  whose  baptisms  are  spread  over  eighteen  years  in  the  Elford  Register,  from 
1612  to  1630.  There  were  eight  sons,  and  five  daughters  ; but  some  scarcely  survived 
their  infancy,  no  fewer  than  three  having  successively  received  the  Christian  name 
of  John.  Of  these,  two  sons,  George  and  Henry,  and  five  daughters,  Jane,  Elizabeth, 
Mary,  Catherine,  and  Anne,  lived  to  maturity.  The  date  and  place  of  death  of  John 
Bowes  are  unknown;  but  he  was  deceased  before  1652,  for  in  that  year  it  is  recorded 
in  the  Elford  Register,  that  “ Mrs.  Anne  Bowes,  widdow,  who  was  the  wife  of  John 
Bowes,  Esq.,  deceased,  was  buried  the  3d  daie  of  September.”  f 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  fourth,  and  eldest  surviving  son,  George  Bowes,  wdio,  like 
his  father,  sought  and  found  a wife  out  of  the  Burdett  family.  His  marriage  seems 
to  have  taken  place  about  the  year  1647,  at  which  time,  he  would  have  been  a man 
of  six  and  twenty.  The  circumstances  of  his  courtship  during  that  distracted  time 
are  not  without  interest,  and  though  preserved  to  us  in  four  or  five  of  the  most  prim 
love-letters  ever  written,  some  extracts  shall  be  laid  before  the  reader ; for  the  Civil 
War  was  not  the  only  trouble  to  which  he  was  exposed. 

In  those  days,  a visitation  of  the  Plague,  or  Sweating  Sickness,  as  it  was  then 
indifferently  called,  was  a matter  of  very  frequent  occurrence.  Freedom  from  that 
terrible  epidemic  for  a score  of  years  together,  w7as  a thing  hardly  looked  for  in  any 
town  of  considerable  size,  and  it  often  appeared  suddenly  (as  at  Eyam)  in  rural 
districts. I It  visited  Lichfield  in  1564,  and  again  in  1593,  and  1594,  when  upwards 


* It  is  now  a Farm-house,  but  still  Burdett  property,  as  is  Hogshill,  in  Harlaston, — the  next  Parish 
to  Elford.  Foremark  became  the  principal  residence  of  the  Burdett  family  after  the  marriage  of  Thomas 
Burdett,  Esq.,  (created  a Baronet  in  1618)  to  Jane,  daughter  and  heiress  of  William  Frauncys,  Esq., 
of  that  place. 

Arms  of  Burdett : azure,  two  bars,  or.  The  charge  of  three  martlets  now  borne  on  the  bars  does  not 
appear  on  the  Burdett  shields  in  the  Bowes  Pedigree. 

t There  are  not  many  documents  at  Elford  connected  with  John  Bowes.  The  most  noticeable  is  a 
general  pardon  under  the  Great  Seal,  granted  in  the  first  year  of  Charles  I.,  (1625)  for  all  imaginable 
offences  in  times  past, — even  “pro  murdris,  burglariis,  et  robberiis.”  One  wonders  why  he  should  have 
desired  to  possess,  if  he  did  not  need,  such  an  indulgence. 

I In  such  cases  it  was  not,  apparently  sporadic,  but  imported  in  clothes,  Ac. 
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of  eleven  hundred  of  the  citizens  died.  There  was  another  outbreak  in  1645 — 46, 
(soon  after  the  King  had  retired  thither  from  the  disastrous  Battle  at  Naseby),  when 
821  person  were  carried  off.  In  October  1646,  it  was  believed  to  have  visited  Elford. — 
Whether  the  disease  which  appeared  there  was  the  true  pestilence  of  the  Levant  seems 
doubtful  to  the  writer,  because  there  was  only  one  fatal  case.  The  Plague  is  highly 
infectious,  or,  at  any  rate,  it  rarely  happens  that  it  is  content  with  only  one  victim  in 
a household.  Before  the  sanitary  condition  of  Elford  was  improved,  it  was  frequently 
visited  with  typhoid  fever,  which  occasionally  assumed  a most  malignant  type.  In  one 
never  to  be  forgotten  outbreak,  which  lasted  from  August  to  February,  it  was  the 
writer’s  lot  to  see  cases  which  had  all  the  symptoms  of  the  Levant  epidemic,  (including 
petecliise,  and  haemorrhage  from  all  the  mucous  surfaces  of  the  body),  with  the  single 
exception  of  the  glandular  swellings.  With  Plague  actually  in  the  neighbourhood, 
it  is  quite  possible  that  by  an  unscientific  eye,  in  1646,  a bad  case  of  typhoid 
fever  might  have  been  mistaken  for  the  epidemic  then  prevailing ; and  a 
disease  which  is  not  extremely  infectious,  might  have  been  confounded  with 
one  which  is. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  Plague  was  believed  to  be  in  Elford,  and  it  was  thus, 
in  consequence,  that  George  Bowes  wrote  “ to  his  most  honoured,  and  dearest  freind 
and  cozen,  Mis  Mary  Burdett,  at  Fformarke 

“ I make  choyce  of  this  time  to  send  unto  you,  whilst  I may  with  confidence,  that,  as 
yet  it  will  bee  no  wayes  dangerous  to  you,  to  receive  this  paper  from  me.  The  danger 
I tould  you  of  I feare  proves  too  true.  The  man  still  continues  sicke.  An  olde 
woman  is  dead,  and  much  suspected  it  is  of  ye  sickness.*  I could  not  rest  satisfied 
in  myself  till  I had  fully  acquainted  you  with  our  sadd  condicon,  though  I thank  God 
we  are  all  well  as  yet  in  this  house.  Yet  for  feare  of  danger  I would  not  suffer  my 
man  to  stay  in  yr  house,  till  hee  had  presented  this  to  yr  vertuous  selfe.  How  it  will 
please  God  to  deale  with  us  I know  not : but  we  must  rely  upon  Him.  All  ye  favour 
I shall  humbly  crave  of  you  at  this  time  from  yr  swrnet  disposition  is  onely  that  you  will 
bee  pleased  to  accept  of  this  poore  ring,  and  not  to  look  upon  it,  as  in  itselfe,  but  as 
comeing  from  him,  who  is,  and  ever  will  bee, 

Yr  most  humble,  faith  full,  and  devoted  Servant, 

So  long  as  life  : 

GEORGE  BOWES. 


* “ Joan  Hudson  was  buried,  being'e  dead  of  the  Plague,  the  13th  daie  of  October,  Anno  Domini  1646.” 
Elford  Register. 
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If  you  like  not  tlie  setting  of  ye  stone,  when  it  shall  please  God  that  I may  see  you, 
it  shall  bee  altered : in  ye  meane  time,  I beseech  you  to  keepe  it,  or  other  wayes  you 
burst  my  heart. — If  my  man’s  suddaine  returning  be  questioned,  I bid  him  say  it  is 
for  some  writeings  wch  were  left  in  my  chamber,  under  ye  cupboard.  Farewell,  my 
dearest  friend,  farewell. 

From  my  chamber,  at 

six  of  ye  clocke,  this  evening.” 

It  would  seem,  by  two  letters  of  earlier  date  than  that  given  above,  that  the  course 
of  true  love,  was,  as  usual,  not  running  very  smoothly.  Mingled  with  political 
intelligence  of  the  time,  there  are  revelations  that  Miss  Burdett’s  parents  were  not 
very  friendly.  Time  hangs  heavily,  and  it  seems  to  be  a relief  to  her  lover  to  write 
about  the  disbanding  of  his  troop,*  or  of  there  being  no  danger  that  his  men  would 
not  be  paid ; for  “ this  last  weeke  hath  seemed  no  lesse  to  mee  than  a whole  yeare.” 
He  sends  her  another  ring,  assuring  her,  (undutiful  son  that  he  was!)  that  it  was  a new 
purchase,  and  had  never  belonged  to  his  mother, — “ I protest  it  was  never  any  of  the 
olde  gentlewoman’s.” — Dating  his  letter  from  Tamworth  on  a succeeding  occasion,  he 
states  that  “ the  sickness  at  Elford  stirrs  not,  soe  that  I hope  within  a short  time 
I may  return  thither”  : but  his  return  is  delayed;  and  he  is  next  at  Burton,  not  at 
Foremark.  “ I could  not  have  fayled,”  he  writes,  “ to  have  waited  on  you. ..but  that 
I did  not  know  how  I might  be  relished  by  my  unckle,  but  especially  by  ye  good  lady 
who  soe  much  feares  ye  plague  : and  I tliinke  not  without  reason,  shee  beeing  conscious 
that  shee  sufficiently  well  deserves  it;  but  I thanke  God,  it  goes  no  further  as  yet  than 
onely  one  house.” — But  soon  the  wind  began  to  change.  “You  would  wonder  to  see 
ye  strange  allteration  that  is  wrought  in  my  mother,  by  a Northerne  letter,  from  my 
Aunt  Hutton : shee  was  never  soe  much  against  my  purpose  as  now  shee  is  for  it.” — 
And  on  the  1-ltli  of  December,  he  writes  once  more  from  Elford : Sir  Thomas  Burdett 
is  dead : no  more  is  heard  of  the  good  lady  who  deserved  the  plague  : and  before  long 
George  Bowes  and  Mary  Burdett  are  man  and  wife. 

But  the  union  was  not  destined  to  be  a long  one.  Ten  short  years  brought  it  to 
an  end,  and,  by  the  time  that  George  Bowes  was  six  and  thirty,  he  was  lying  in  his 
grave,  his  widow  surviving  him  four  and  forty  years. 

It  is  thus  that  on  one  of  the  many  scraps  of  paper,  filled  with  memoranda,  which 
she  left  behind  her,  she  records  her  bereavement. 


* On  the  16th  of  July,  1646,  The  Close  at  Lichfield  surrendered  to  the  Parliament. 
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“ George  Bowes  was  buried  26  of  December,  1656, 
bee  deceased  the  24  : 1656. 

George  the  sonne  of  John  and  Anne  Bowes  was 
baptized,  december  21  In  the  yeere  1620. 

Idee  was  borne  of  a Wenseday:  crisned 

of  a Wenseday:  and  bee  dide  of  a Wense- 
day  ” 

What  more  she  had  originally  added  was  not  for  a stranger’s  eye ; at  some  later 
period  she  had  cut  it  away. 

But  there  was  another  bereavement  to  come.  Mary  Bowes  was  a widow,  with  an 
only  son,  Richard,  by  name ; and  he  was  soon  to  follow  his  father,  surviving  him  by 
only  four  years  and  a half,  and  passing  out  of  this  world  before  he  had  attained  the  age 
of  fourteen, — a lad  of  great  promise,  if  a pile  of  “ elegies,”  “ lamentes,”  “ threnodies,” 
and  dreary  “anagrams,” — compiled  by  various  hands,  (the  forced  and  unnatural  homage 
to  bereavement  which  was  then  in  vogue)  had  any  truth  in  them, — but  at  any  rate,  to  his 
mother,  an  irreparable  loss,*  Mary  Bowes,  however,  was  not  one  of  those  who  allow 
their  energies  to  be  crushed  out  by  a great  sorrow.  God  had  given  her  a place  in  the 


* On  tbe  floor  of  the  Stanley  Chantry  in  Elford  Church,  will  be  found  slabs  to  the  memory  of  father 
and  son.  To  the  father ; 

M.  S. 


Georgius  Bowes,  Armiger,  perantiqua  oriundus  familia  ilia,  novo  adornavit,  splendore.  Animi  fortitudine, 
morum  probitate,  Vir  spectatissimus.  Filium,  filiamque  superstites,  solantia  amorum  pignora,  ex  qua 
suscepit  conjugis  charissimus.  Orientis  Christi  occidit  Vigil : Anno  AEtatis  3G. 

AEr*  Christianas  1G56. 


To  the  son ; 


P.  M.  S. 


Depositum  Richardi  Bowes,  spei  summre,  indolisque  prseclar*,  Armigeri : Georgii  Bowes  de  Elford, 
Armigeri,  et  Mari*  uxoris  su*  pientissim*,  Filii  unici : qui  anno  aetatis  su*  deciino  quarto  nondum 
exacto,  raptus,  ex  hoc  terrestri  agone,  ad  virginum  choros,  et  aureolos  ccelestes,  Mensis  Junii  die 
undecimo.  Anno  Domini  1661. 

Each  inscription  has  a few  lines  of  Latin  elegiac  verse  appended,  in  the  taste  of  the  times,  and  not 
worth  transcribing. 

Of  the  English  mourning  rhymes  on  the  same  subject  still  preserved  among  family  documents  at 
Elford, — 

“ The  Epiceds,  Eiegiacks,  Monodies, 

And  all  the  kinds  of  Threnall  poetries,” 

as  one  of  the  family  poets  designates  them, — (effusions  in  his  judgment  so  affecting  as  to  be  quite  over- 
whelming-, and  which  he  expects 

“ will  make  all  wet-shod,  as  they  pass,”) 
one  couplet,  addressed  to  the  widow,  may  suffice ; 

“ line  friends  must  part:  and  Comfort  ebbs  and  flows ; 

But  there  you’ll  meet  again  with  Captain  Bowes.” 


MARY  BOWES,  MOTHER  AND  DAUGHTER. 
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world,  aDd  important  duties  to  discharge  in  the  position  to  which  He  had  called  her, 
and  she  did  not  ignore  them,  or  turn  away  from  them.  She  made  no  luxury  of  her 
grief,  hut  resolutely  putting  self  out  of  consideration,  determined  to  live  henceforth 
for  her  surviving  child,  and  for  the  Property  committed  to  her  trust. 

To  conduct  the  business  of  an  Estate  is  not  woman’s  work.  It  is  a trial  to  which 
very  few  of  that  sex  are  equal : but  the  widow  of  George  Bowes  was  a marked 
exception  to  the  ordinary  rule.  Her  sound  Christian  principle,  the  excellence  of  her 
judgment,  her  shrewd  foresight,  her  masculine  resolution,  her  fearless  courage,  her 
prompt  decision,  and  sturdy  adherence  to  her  purpose,  with  a kind  heart,  generous 
hand,  and  a loving  affectionate  nature,  produced  results  which  have  proved  most 
beneficial  to  the  Elford  Estate,  of  which  she  may  be  considered  the  maker.  And  any 
one  who,  like  the  writer,  has  tracked  the  course  adopted  by  her  for  the  amelioration 
of  the  property,*  and  for  making  it  a compact  and  valuable  possession,  must  come  to 
this  conclusion,  that  she  turned  her  child’s  long  minority  (the  little  girl  was  about  six 
years  of  age  when  she  became  heiress  of  Elford),  to  admirable  account.  The  deaths 
of  her  son-in-law,  and  of  her  daughter,  within  two  or  three  months  of  her  own, 
sufficiently  explain  why  there  was  no  cotemporary  memorial  of  her  in  Elford 
Church  ; but  among  the  many  of  her  race  who  were  interred  in,  or  beside,  the  Chantry 
to  which  she  so  gallantly  and  successfully  maintained  her  right, f assuredly  there  was 
none  who  more  thoroughly  deserved  to  be  commemorated  there  than  “Madam  Bowes 
and  this  deficiency  is  now  (1872)  about  to  be  supplied. 

For  a period  of  two  and  twenty  years,  mother  and  daughter,  Mary  Bowes  the  elder, 
mid  the  younger,  lived  together  in  profound  retirement  at  Elford. 

We  should  have  expected  that  the  even  tenor  of  days  so  spent  would  have  left  no 
mark  behind  it.  The  circumstances  of  uneventful  years  of  private  life  are  not 
often  chronicled,  especially  when  they  only  relate  to  the  routine  existence  of  two 
lonely  women,  dwelling  in  an  obscure  corner  of  a Midland  County.  And  yet  accident 
has  preserved  enough  to  give  us  a glimpse  of  the  way  in  which  their  time  was  passed, — 
in  devotions  and  works  of  charity,  in  careful  cultivation  of  mind, — (what  a contrast 
to  modern  habits!) — and  in  genial  hospitality  to  friends,  and  neighbours,  and 
poor  relations.  v 


* Especially  the  re-purchase  from  the  Brooke  Family  of  the  Moiety  of  the  Estate,  &c.,  which  had 
passed  away  on  the  marriage  of  Lucia  Bowes. 

t John  Hacket,  at  that  time  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry,  asserting  a right  to  dispossess  Madam 
Bowes  of  the  Stanley  Chantry,  and  to  remove  the  Altar  from  the  Chancel  into  the  Chantry  without  her 
permission,  an  action  at  law  was  the  result,  and  a verdict  was  found  against  the  Bishop,  at  the  Stafford 
Assizes,  July  31st,  1667. 

S 
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IN  RETIREMENT  AT  ELFORD. 


Even  one  such  example  lias  a value  far  beyond  the  limits  of  its  own  place  and  time. 
It  not  seldom  has  its  influence  on  persons  of  other  ages,  and  localities:  it  is  a 
true  KTrj[xa  e?  deb  That,  however,  which  was  then  the  state  of  things  at  Elford, 
was,  no  doubt,  to  be  seen  in  many  another  ancient  Manor-House  throughout  the  land, 
where,  in  a home  embowered  among  old  oaks,  and  made  bright  with  sweet-smelling, 
old-fashioned,  garden-flowers,  the  Squire’s  family  was  a pattern  of  simple  manners, 
and  unworldly  tastes,  and  of  pure  and  holy  lives,  in  the  midst  of  an  evil  generation ; 
affording  a most  blessed  contrast  to  the  sensuality,  selfishness,  and  depravity,  which 
flourished  in  rankest  luxuriance  at  Court,  in  what  was,  as  yet,  the  darkest  age 
of  England’s  morals.  By  the  unreckoned,  unthought  of  thousands  who  never  bowed 
the  knee  to  Baal,  was  this  country  then  preserved  from  utter  rejection  and  reprobation. 
Is  it  vain  to  hope  that  such  salt  may  still  exist  to  season  ourselves,  and  to  stop  the 
progress  of  what  looks  like  ever-deepening  corruption?  and  that  while  Faith  and 
Love  seem  growing  cold  on  all  sides,  a residue  may  still  be  found  who  accept  and  act 
upon  the  principle,  that  even 


one  good  deed 

Unseen,  unheard,  unnoticed  by  mankind, 
Lives  in  the  eternal  register  of  Heaven  ? ” 


It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  there  is  no  engraving  of  Elford  Hall,  (as  there 
is  of  the  neighbouring  mansion  of  Fisherwick),  in  Dr.  Plot’s  Natural  History 
of  Staffordshire.  Nevertheless,  the  arms  of  the  heiress  Mary,  in  their  proper  lozenge, 
are  to  be  seen,  among  others,  at  the  top  of  his  map ; and, — when  speaking  in  his 
fifth  chapter  (p.  179),  of  “Formed  Stones”  ( i.e . of  crystals), — he  makes  mention 
of  “the  most  exquisitely  transparent,  without  any  blemish,”  as  having  been  shown 
him  “by  the  virtuous  young  lady,  Madam  Anne*  Bowes,  of  Elford,  in  this  County, 
in  whose  closet  I take  it  to  be  a principal  rarity.” — In  another  part  of  his  Work 
(chapters  10  and  22,  p.  405),  he  writes  that  the  Lowe  (tumulus),  near  Elford,  “was 
opened  at  my  instance,  October  7th  and  8th,  1G80,  at  the  charge  of  the 
generous  Madam  Bowes,  of  Elford.” — It  is  needless  to  relate  the  results  of  his 


* This  seems  like  a misprint  for  Mary.  There  was  an  Anne  Bowes  (aunt  of  the  heiress),  who  may 
have  been  resident  at  Elford  Hall,  hut  the  writer,  (nothing  doubting  that  she  was  a “virtuous  lady,”) 
would  hardly  have  ventured  to  call  her  “ young,”  seeing  that  that  relentless  witness,  the  Parish  Register, 
establishes  the  fact  that  she  was  then  fifty-six  : hut  this  is  treading  upon  dangerous  ground. 


ELFORD  POETRY. 
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excavations,  but  the  above  extracts  show  that  there  was  a taste  for  science,  and  an 
intelligent  respect  for  it,  in  one  or  other  of  the  inmates  of  Elford  Hall,  which  was  in 
advance  of  the  time. 

But  this  is  not  all.  There  exist  at  Elford,  (as  has  been  already  intimated)  a good 
many  loose  sheets  of  manuscript  poetry  which  were  written  at  this  period.  While 
other  family  documents, — (letters  and  such  like) — which  would  have  been  of  the 
greatest  interest,  have  been  unhappily  destroyed,  these  poetical  attempts,  which  are 
precisely  of  that  description  which  find  favour  with  neither  “men,  nor  gods,  nor 
columns,” — dreary  acrostics,  rhyming  dulness  of  the  most  unreadable  description  (one 
serious  effort  is  constructed  upon  the  principle  of  making  each  alternate  line  commence 
with  consecutive  letters  of  the  alphabet,  from  A to  Z),  epitaphs  on  tomtits,  &c.,  have 
escaped  the  fire.  But  they  have  just  this  value,  that  having  been  written  by  persons 
in  the  habit  of  familiar  intercourse,  they  give,  incidentally  and  unconsciously,  an 
insight  into  the  home,  every-day  life  of  a worthy  family,  in  times  of  the  deepest 
corruption. 

They  testify,  by  a chance  allusion,  to  the  regularity  of  Family  Prayer ; to  the 
constant  attendance  on  Church  Ordinances ; — to  a kindly,  but  strictly  regulated 
household ; — to  domestic  union  and  mutual  unselfishness ; to  tranquil  days,  happily 
(because  usefully)  spent ; to  inexpensive  and  self-denying  habits ; to  pleasure  found 
in  simple,  innocent  amusements.  As  to  the  poems  themselves,  being  all  written  in 
entire  gravity,  without  the  faintest  attempt  at  humour,  they  are  often  sufficiently 
absurd,  and  grotesque,  in  their  solemnity,  as  where  the  writer  beseeches  Heaven  to 


convert  ” his  “ foes, 

And  make  the  worst  of  men  like  Madam  Bowes.” 


Yet  it  is  pleasant  to  find  the  poor  cousin,  when  about  to  join  his  Regiment 
in  Ireland,  and  anticipating  how 


our  brave  men 

Will  drive  great  Tyrconnell  out  of  his  den ; 

And  the  force  of  our  swords,  our  pikes,  and  our  cannon, 
I doubt  not  will  drive  them  into  the  Shannon ; ” — 


still  reverting  to  the  happy  hours  he  had  spent  at  Elford,  and  longing,  meanwhile, 
for  their  return ; 
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“ I shall  think  of  your  garden  adorned  with  flowers,— * 

I shall  think  of  your  walls  well  cover’d  with  trees, 

And  long  to  he  plucking  some  cherries  from  these : 

I shall  think  of  the  witty  ingenious  Moore,* 

And  fancy  I’m  ent’ring  his  musical  door ; 

I shall  think  of  his  viol,  and  bass  violin, 

That  my  list’ning-  ears  so  often  did  win. 

I shall  think  of  the  charming  tunes  he  has  play’d, 

Of  his  gaining  the  art  without  any  aid  : 

I shall  think  of  your  raspb’ry  and  gooseb’ry  wine, 

Your  delicate  beer  so  clear  and  so  fine.”  &c.,  &c.f  . 

Utter  doggerel ! yet  it  brings  vividly  before  those  who  know  the  spot, — Hall,  and 
Church,  and  Rectory,  within  a stone’s-throw  of  each  other, — the  peaceable  habitations, 
and  sure  dwellings,  and  quiet  resting-places,  beside  the  still  waters  of  the  Tame, 
with  its  rich  green  meadows,  and  distant  woods,  where  patrons  and  rectors, 
for  generation  after  generation,  have  lived  in  uninterrupted  friendship,  in  closest 
regard  and  love. 

There  have  been  those  among  them,  before  now,  who  have  added  this  to  their  daily 
thanksgivings,  that  it  pleased  God  to  cast  their  lot  there.  And  the  hand  that  writes 
this  desires  to  record  his  own  deep  sense  of  the  Mercy  and  Goodness  which,  for  seven 
and  thirty  years,  have  vouchsafed  him  such  a happy  home  in  a parish  unvexed  by  the 
strifes  and  storms  of  these  miserable  days ! May  it  please  God  that  his  successors 
may  have  no  darker  destiny  in  the  times  to  come  ! 

And  long  be  the  catalogue  of  those  who,  amid  the  changes  of  the  world,  and  the 
vicissitudes  of  race,  shall  keep  their  place  in  this,  and  many  another  rural  mansion, 
and  discharge  their  duties  as  worthily  as  Madam  Bowes  ; — who,  dwelling  among  their 
own  people,  shall  exert  a quiet  but  widely-extended  influence  for  good ; and,  from 
father  to  son,  “mid  gladsome  looks  of  household  love,”  shall  have  a portion  of  prosperity 
and  peace ! And, — when  the  dark  days  come,  as  come  they  must, 

“ long,  long,  in  ” yonder  “ Hall 

May  hearts  of  native  proof  be  rear’d 
To  guard  each  hallow’d  wall ! ” 


* The  Rev.  Thomas  Moore,  Rector  of  Elford  forty-two  years;  from  1672  to  1714. 
f In  Shaw’s  Staff : Vol.  i.  p.  128,  will  he  found  a Poetical  Address  to  Judge  Thurstan  in  precisely  the 
same  style;  the  Author  being  “Joshua  Bowes,  late  Lieutenant.” 


DEATH  OF  MADAM  BOWES. 
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But  to  return  from  this  digression. — -In  the  year  1683,  occurs  the  following  entry 
in  the  El  ford  Register  : 

“ Craven  Howard,  Esq.,  and  Mary  Bowes  ye  younger,  were  married  by  a Licence 
from  ye  Arches,  June  ye  12th.” 

At  this  date  the  bridegroom  must  have  been  a score  of  years  older  than  his  bride, 
who  was  then  only  twenty-eight ; but  there  is  no  reason  for  doubting  that  the  union 
was  one  of  mutual  affection.  The  heiress  of  Elford  continued  in  the  home  of  her 
childhood  for  the  seventeen  years  of  her  married  life.  During  that  period  her  aged 
mother  also  remained  under  the  roof  of  Elford  Hall,  and  her  departure  out  of  this  world 
was,  as  it  were,  the  signal  to  her  son-in-law  and  daughter  to  prepare  for  their 
own  speedy  removal. 

On  the  16th  of  March,  1700,  good  old  “Madam  Bowes”  was  laid  in  her  grave.* 


* The  instructions  left  by  Madam  Bowes  for  the  conduct  of  her  funeral  are  so  characteristic,  that  they 
must  not  he  omitted.  The  document  is  not  dated ; but  the  fact  that  it  was  addressed,  not  to  her  daughter, 
but  to  a servant,  and  the  allusion  to  the  “ want  of  attendance,”  are,  perhaps,  intimations  that  the  old 
lady’s  latter  days  were  not  unclouded  hy  the  embarrassments  of  her  son-in-law. 

“ Mary  Bowes,  hi r order  to  Dorothy  Moore;  In  respect  of  John  Salte’s  Aige  and  Weakness  and  111 
Memory,  I dismis  him  heere : and  I impose  the  manigment  to  my  servant  Dorothy  Moore,  and  to  hir 
Asistants,  Thomas  Deakin,  and  the  rest  of  my  servants. 

Noe  Sermon  at  my  Buriall. 

Noe  Scutchings  of  my  Cote  of  Armes. 

Noe  Blacke  hunge  in  my  Chantrey. 

Nor  noe  Herse  nor  Cloth  to  bee 

Over  my  Corpes  after  I am  Buried. 

Deliver  to  Mr.  Moore,  Rector,  the  Mortuary  that  is  dewe  to  him  for  Buring  mee : it  is  tenn  shilinges. 

I would  bee  very  privately  buried  as  I haufe  lifed : Beriye  mee  the  next  day  after  my  death. 

Haufe  Thirty  Dozen  of  Breade  for  the  Poore  to  bestoe,  and  sende  to  there  houses  : for  they  are  not  to 
bee  at  my  berying  ; that’s  my  desire.  Laye  out  fiftey  shilinges  in  the  Best  Lichfeele  Cake,  or  Tamworth  : 
let  them  bee  maide  into  two-shilinge  Cakes,  and  cut  into  fore  peeces,  each  Cake : and  so  sende  a cpiarter 
to  each  partey  to  there  houses,  with  a Botle  of  Aile,  and  a Botle  of  my  made  Wine;  and  Gloves,  which 
are  redey  papered.  This  is  for  wante  of  Atendance  to  entertain  them  at  my  house. 

Send  a hole  Cake,  and  two  Botles  of  Aile,  and  two  Botles  of  the  best  maide  Wine,  with  Gloves, 
directed  to  Mr.  Moore.  The  Blacke  that  lies  over  my  Coffin  in  the  Church  when  I am  buried,  send  it 
emedetly  to  Mr.  Moore. 

I have  guifen  to  the  Poore  in  Elford  Towne  three  pound  in  my  Will.  My  Will  not  beeing  opend,  pray 
let  that  three  pound  be  distribeted ; not  forgueting  my  Cotters.  Dooe  well  for  them. 

Guife  to  them  that  make  my  Graiefe,  and  takes  up  the  stone,  eite  shilinges.  And  cofer  mee  with  nmold. 

After  I am  beried  I would  bee  ronge  for.  Guife  the  ringers  twelve  shilinges.” 

This  was  in  the  year  1700.  Exactly  a twelvemonth  afterwards  a kinsman  of  Craven  Howard  needs 
burial.  He  was  a country  gentleman,  in  much  the  same  circumstances  as  Madam  Bowes.  But  he  must 
“ lie  in  state  ” in  a room  from  floor  to  ceiling  “ in  deep  mourning,  with  a rayle  of  state  of  velvet,  and 
plumes  of  ffeathers,  with  silver  sconces  round  the  room,  and  round  the  bodye  large  silver  candlesticks.’* 
There  must  be  a herse,  or  catafalque,  on  which  the  velvet-covered  coffin,  with  its  gold  ornaments,  very 
fine,  must  belaid;  with  its  “richly  bordered  palle”  folded  thereupon.  And  there  must  be  “12  silk 
escucheons  for  ye  palle,  and  seven  dozen  buckram  escucheons  for  the  roomes,  and  36  paper  ditto  for  the 
halle.”  And  there  must  be  two  porters  there  in  long  g-owns.  And  there  must  be  yards  upon  yards 
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In  June,  Craven  Howard  died  and  was  buried.  And  in  August  bis  widow  was  interred 
beside  her  husband.* * 

The  issue  of  Craven  Howard  and  Mary  Bowes  was  two  daughters  and  a son. 

One  daughter,  Mary,  was  born  in  1687.  She  was  never  married;  and  a mural 
tablet  on  the  east  wall  of  the  Stanley  Chantry, — erected  by  her  brother,  records  that 
she  departed  this  life,  October  the  12th,  1724,  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  her  age. 

The  other  daughter  was  named  Dorothy,  after  her  aunt  Dorothy  Grahme,  but  no 
record  of  her  baptism  has  been  discovered.  There  exists,  however^  at  Elford  Hall, 
a sketch  on  paper  in  black  chalk,  (evidently  the  first  design  for  an  oil  picture)  on  which 
is  written  “ Mrs.  Dorothy  Howard,  sister  to  Henry-Bowes,  Earl  of  Berkshire ; ” and, 
at  one  corner,  the  words  “ Hudson  fecit.” 

It  is  a three-quarters  length, — the  portrait  of  a bulky  female  of  any  age  between 
forty  and  fifty-five,  with  a low  cap  on  her  head,  a scalloped  kerchief  over  her 
shoulders,  and  a bow  of  ribbon  on  her  stomacher.  The  dress  is  a hoop,  with  sleeves 
terminating  in  ruffles  at  the  elbow.  Her  right  hand  rests  on  her  hip,  her  left  on  a chair 
of  a design  still  existing  at  Elford  Hall,  affords  the  presumption  that  the  sketch  was 
made  there. 


of  black  hanging’s  for  the  Church.  And  “my  lady’s  two  roomes,”  and  “the  passage ” to  them,  must 
“ be  hanged  in  deep  mourning  for  ye  year,”  in  addition  to  all  those  charges  which  still  appear  in  undertakers’ 
accounts  for  costly  interments.  The  funeral  of  Madam  Bowes  might  have  cost  twenty  pounds.  The 
worthy  gentleman,  whose  obsequies  are  contrasted  with  her’s,  (and  which  were  only  conducted  after  the 
usual  fashion  of  the  time),  could  not  he  laid  in  his  grave  under  a cost  of  six  hundred.  A jeweller’s 
hill  records  that  the  mourning-rings  given  away  on  the  occasion,  bore  the  sufficiently  prosaic  motto, 
“ Death  at  length  ” : many  a widow  and  orphan  must  have  felt,  in  those  days,  that  when  “ death  at 
length  ” did  come  to  desolate  their  home,  the  undertaker’s  hill  was  not  the  least  formidable  part  of  their 
bereavement. 

* u r«r  Mrs-  Mary  Bowes,  widdow,  was  buried  March  16th.” 

“ 1700.  The  Honourable  Craven  Howard,  Esqe.,  dyed  the  7th  and  was  buried  the  Tenth  day  of  June.” 

“Madam  Mary  Howard,  late  wife  of  the  Honourable  Craven  Howard  was  buried  August  the  7th.” — 
Elford  Register. 

Such  a rapid  succession  of  deaths  would,  hut  for  the  ages  of  the  deceased,  look  like  the  result  of  an 
epidemic ; hut,  if,  as  is  not  improbable  from  the  relics  of  the  coffin,  the  remains  of  Craven  Howard  were 
partially  disturbed  in  making  excavations  for  the  restoration  of  the  Stanley  Chantry,  there  was,  even  after 
the  lapse  of  170  years,  sufficient  evidence  of  organic  disease,  to  account  for  his  death.  And  the  loss 
of  her  mother  and  her  husband  within  three  months  of  eacli  other,  may  have  been  a shock  too  great  for 
the  constitution  of  the  survivor.  There  is  a costly  tablet  in  marble,  in  Elford  Church,  to  the  memory 
of  Craven  Howard  and  his  wife.  The  inscription,  which  had  only  been  painted  on  the  marble,  and  so 
had  nearly  perished,  was  properly  incised  in  1870,  by  order  of  their  last  descendant. 

It  may  as  well  be  mentioned  here  that,  at  right  angles  to  the  tablet  to  Mary  Howard  (that  is,  on  the 
north  wall  of  the  Chantry),  is  another  to  Ann  Howard,  her  half  sister,  the  daughter  of  Craven  Howard, 
bv  his  first  wife,  Ann  Ogle.  This  latter  tablet  stood  originally  on  the  exterior  of  the  Church,  within 
a few  yards  of  the  vault  which  contains  her  coffin.  She  was  the  first  of  the  family  so  interred. 

Mary  II  oward’s  coffin  rests  within  the  Chantry,  at  the  foot  of  the  tablet  to  her  memory. 
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Now,  as  Thomas  Hudson,*  the  portrait  painter,  (born  1701)  retired  from  professional 
work  about  1756,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  Dorothy  Howard  was  the  eldest  of  her 
family, — her  parents  having  been  married  in  16S3,  and  the  other  children  being  born 
respectively  in  1687,  and  1688.  If  she  came  into  the  world  about  the  year  1685,  she 
would  have  been  a middle-aged  woman  when  Hudson  was  in  his  full  career. — On  the 
other  hand,  “ Mary  ” was  the  more  probable  name  to  have  been  chosen  for  the  elder 
daughter,  having  been  borne  both  by  her  mother,  and  maternal  grandmother.  Dorothy 
Howard  was  never  married,  and  certainly  survived  her  sister,  for  the  register  of  burials 
at  Ashtead,  shows  that  she  was  interred  there  in  1760.|  She  out-lived  her  brother, 
the  Earl  of  Berkshire,  three  years,  her  age  at  her  death  being  about  seventy-five. 
There  is  no  record  of  the  baptisms  of  any  of  Craven  Howard’s  children  in  the  Elford 
Register,  and  the  only  burials  are  those  of  “ The  Rt.  Honble.  Madam  Anne  Howard  ” 
on  “the  26th  day  of  March,  1724,”  and  “The  Rt.  Honble.  Madam  Mary  Howard” 
on  “the  24th  day  of  October,”  in  the  same  year. 


The  only  son  of  Craven  Howard  and  Mary  Bowes  was  born  in  1688,  and  was 
baptized  by  the  names  of  Henry-Bowes. 

It  now  becomes  necessary  to  point  out  the  circumstances  under  which  the  Titles 
and  Estates  which  were  eventually  centred  in  him  were  acquired. 

It  will  be  remembered,  that  William,  the  father  of  Craven  Howard,  was  the  fourth 
son  of  Thomas,  first  Earl  of  Berkshire,  himself  the  second  son  of  Thomas  Howard, 

; whose  father  was  that  Thomas,  fourth  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  was  attainted  and 
beheaded  in  1572)  | who  was  created  Earl  of  Suffolk  by  James  I.  Thus  there  were 
two  Peerages  in  close  connexion  of  family. 

For  the  present  purpose  it  will  be  convenient  to  speak  first  of  the  Earldom 
of  Berkshire. 


* Portrait  painting  had  hitherto  been  at  a low  ebb  among  native  English  Artists.  Even  so  late  as  the 
commencement  of  George  the  Third’s  reign,  our  best  portraits  were  by  foreigners.  Sir  Peter  Lely,  and 
Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  were  both  natives  of  Germany.  Hudson  was,  no  doubt,  an  indifferent  portrait- 
painter.  Nevertheless,  it  must  not  he  forgotten  that  he  was  the  best  of  his  day,  and  that  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  was  his  pupil.  It  was  soon  after  1752,  upon  his  return  from  Rome,  that  Reynolds  rose  rapidly 
into  notice,  and  Hudson  wisely  seeing  that  his  own  day  was  over,  resigned  the  field  to  his  youthful 
competitor. 

t “A.D,  1760,  August  12.  The  Honourable  Mrs.  Dorothy  Howard,  buried.” — Thos.  Denton,  Rector. 

1 The  mother  of  Thomas  Howard,  first  Earl  of  Suffolk,  was  Margaret,  widow  of  Lord  Henry  Dudley. 
She  was  the  Duke’s  second  wife.  The  Duke’s  career,  which  ended  so  fatally,  is  given  with  much  detail 
in  Froude’s  History  of  England. 
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HOWARDS,  EARLS  OF  BERKSHIRE. 


“ Thomas,  First  Earl  of  Berkshire  ” (we  are  following  the  clearly-put  statement  in 
Collins’  Peerage),  “ having  his  mother’s,” — (Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Knevit), 
“ inheritance  at  Charlton,  (Wilts)  and  being  Master  of  the  Horse  to  the  Prince 
of  Wales,”  (afterwards  King  Charles  I.)  “was  created  in  1622,  Viscount  Andover, 
and  Lord  Howard,  of  Charlton,” — installed  Knight  of  the  Garter  in  1625,  and 
advanced,  two  months  afterwards,  to  the  Earldom  of  Berkshire.  In  1634  he  was 
elected  High  Steward  of  the  University  of  Oxford. 

Soon  after  the  Rebellion  had  developed  itself  into  Civil  War,  he  was  taken  prisoner, 
and,  as  being  a Royalist,  sent  to  the  Tower. — On  his  release,  the  King  appointed  him 
Governor  to  his  eldest  son,  of  whom  he  remained  in  charge  till  the  Prince  quitted 
England.  During  the  Usurpation,  the  scoundrels  who  held  the  reins  of  Government 
dispossessed  him  of  his  High  Stewardship,  and  the  Earl  lived  in  retirement  till 
the  Restoration.  He  survived  to  extreme  old  age,  and  did  not  die  till  1669. 

He  was  then  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  Charles,  Second  Earl  of  Berkshire,  whose 
male  issue  all  died  young. 

He  was  followed  in  1679  by  his  next  brother,  Thomas,  Third  Earl,  who,  though 
twice  married,  left  no  sons,  and,  like  his  father,  attaining  to  a great  age,  died  in  1706. 

A third  brother,  Henry,  had  already  died  childless  in  1663,  and,  of  course,  never 
succeeded  to  the  Title. 

The  fourth  brother,  William,  likewise  died  without  attaining  to  the  Earldom,  as  did 
his  only  son,  Craven  Howard,  who,  as  has  been  seen,  deceased  in  1700.* 

It  has  been  seen  that  Craven  Howard  and  his  wife  died  within  six  weeks  of  each 
other.  His  only  son,  Henry-Bowes,  was  then  a boy,  about  twelve  years  old;  and  he, 
and  his  two  orphan  sisters  were  removed  from  Elford  at  once  by  their  near  kinsman, 
Sir  Robert  Burdett,  to  Bramcote, — under  circumstances  eminently  distressing.  On 
the  26th  of  October,  1700,  Sir  Edward  Abney  writes  from  London  to  Colonel 
Grahme,  thus : 

“ Your’s  of  Sept : 24th,  I received  att  my  house  in  Derbyshire,  about  ten  days  since, 
which  must  be  my  excuse  for  your  not  hearing  sooner. 

Mrs.  Bowes,  Mr.  Howard,  and  his  lady,  all  died  in  little  more  than  one  quarter 
of  a year’s  time.  Mrs.  Howard  died  suddenly  on  the  fourth  of  August  last,  being 
well  at  six  in  the  evening  the  day  before  that  night  I had  notice  of  her  death ; went 
next  morning  thither.  Sr.  Rob : Burdet  had  bin  at  Elford  that  morning,  and  was  gon 


* Manning',  in  his  History  of  Surrey  (s.  v.  Ashtead)  commits  the  error  of  making1  Craven  Howard, 
Earl  of  Berkshire,  though  he  died  six  years  before  the  Title  became  vacant. 


HENRY-BOWES  HOWARD,  FOURTH  EARL  OF  BERKSHIRE. 
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before  I came  thither,  offering  himselfe  to  be  guardian  to  your  nephew,  and  take  care 
of  the  children.  And  after  Mrs.  Howard’s  funerall,  tooke  them  all  to  his  owne  house, 
where  they  now  are,  within  few  miles  of  Elford.  Mr.  Howard  nor  his  lady  made 
any  will.”  Sir  Edward  then  goes  into  details  which  show  that  Craven  Howard’s  and 
his  wife’s  affairs  were  in  lamentable  confusion;  that  a London  Vintner,  (one  Peter 
Wall  is),  “hath  seized  on  all  the  goods,  and  stock,  &c.,  at  Elford,” — and  thus 
concludes ; “ I know  nothing  more  of  their  affairs  save  that  I have  heard  that  they 
borrowed  money  upon  very  hard  and  dear  conditions.”  Well  might  Sir  Edward  describe 
what  he  had  written  as  “ a sad  story  ” : but  there  is  no  doubt  that  by  the  time  when 
the  minority  of  Henry-Bowes  Howard  came  to  an  end,  the  Elford  Estate,  under  the 
careful  administration  of  his  guardian,  had,  in  great  measure,  righted  itself. 

When  Earl  Thomas  died,  (April  12th,  1706),  his  great-nephew,  Henry-Bowes 
Howard,  of  Elford,  was  between  eighteen  and  nineteen  years  of  age ; and  he  took 
his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  as  fourth  Earl  of  Berkshire  in  1708.  In  the  year 
1718  he  was  appointed  Deputy  Earl  Marshal,  during  the  civil  incapacity  of  Thomas 
Howard,  Duke  of  Norfolk.*  And  in  the  year  following,  March  5th,  1709,  married  his 
first  cousin,  Catherine,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Colonel  James  Grahme,  of  Levens. 

Soon  after  his  marriage,  he  began  to  build  the  present  mansion  at  Elford,  which, 
however,  was  not  wholly  finished  in  his  lifetime,  though  his  armorial  bearings,  with  those 
of  his  wife,  and  the  Earl  Marshal’s  baton,  appear  on  its  front.  The  house  was  completed 
by  his  son,  William,  Viscount  Andover  : the  stables  were  not  built  till  long  afterwards. 

When  Colonel  Grahme  died,  in  the  year  17f-|,  Levens,  and  the  Westmoreland 
Estates  passed,  in  right  of  his  wife,  to  the  Earl  of  Berkshire. 

Meanwhile,  the  Earl  was  becoming  the  parent  of  many  children,  few  of  whom, 
however,  survived  to  maturity. 

Lady  Diana  Howard,  named,  it  is  likely,  after  her  Ashtead  kinswoman  (the  widow 
of  Mr.  Feilding),  was  his  first-born.  She  came  into  the  world,  January  13th,  1710, 
and  left  it  three  years  afterwards. 

Two  sons, — the  first,  Henry,  Lord  Andover;  the  second,  James, — both  died  in  their 
tender  age ; the  latter  in  1715  ; the  former  two  years  afterwards. 

And  then  came  William,  Viscount  Andover,  born  December  23rd,  1714. 
of  whom  hereafter. 

A daughter,  Catherine,  was  born  in  two  years’  time,  but  soon  followed  her  two 
elder  brothers  to  the  grave. 


* See  Edmondson’s  Baronagium,  Yol.  ii.  p.  102.  The  Earl  of  Berkshire  was  elected  Recorder 
of  Lichfield  in  1755. 
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138  ISSUE  OF  HENRY-BOWES  HOWARD,  AND  CATHERINE  GRAHME. 

After  the  lapse  of  three  years,  came  another  son,  Charles,*  who  seems  (for  reasons 
which  will  appear  presently)  to  have  predeceased  his  next  brother,  Thomas,  and  probably, 
before  the  time  (whenever  it  was),  when  Lady  Diana  Feilding,  (who  died  in  1731), 
settled  the  disposition  of  her  Estates. 

The  Honourable  Thomas  Howard,  (the  fifth  son)  born  on  the  lltli  of  June,  1721,  lived 
to  succeed  to  the  Family  Titles. 

The  next  child  was  a son,  Graham,  born  in  1723,  who  only  lived  to  be  thirteen. 
It  is  stated  in  the  Charlton  Register,  that  the  poor  lad  “ dropped  down  dead,  walking 
up  the  gravel  walk.” 

And  the  last  was  a daughter,  Frances,  born  June  17th,  1725,  who  passed  away  at 
the  early  age  of  five  years. 

Thus,  of  a family  of  nine  children,  only  two, — William,  Viscount  Andover,  and  his 
brother  Thomas,  lived  to  maturity. 

Under  these  circumstances,  Lady  Diana  Feilding’s  wise  disposition  of  the  Ashtead 
property  was  this  : she  settled  it  on  Henry-Bowes,  Earl  of  Berkshire,  for  life,  with 
remainder  to  his  fifth  son,  the  above-named  Thomas  Howard,  (then,  apparently,  the 
next  eldest  to  Viscount  Andover)  in  tail  male : and,  at  her  death,  as  has  been  already 
mentioned,  “made  a still  more  ample  provision  to  support  the  honour  and  dignity 
of  the  family,”  to  whom  Castle  Rising  also,  and  the  Norfolk  Estates  then  passed. 

Upon  the  death,  therefore,  of  his  father,  Henry-Bowes,  in  1757,  the  Honourable 
Thomas  Howard  became  the  possessor  of  the  Ashtead  Property,  which  he  held  till 
his  decease,  six  and  twenty  years  afterwards. 

This  gentleman  was  educated  for  the  Law,  and  was  practising  as  a Barrister,  when 
he  found  himself  raised  to  a wholly  independent  position.  His  elder  brother,  Viscount 
Andover,  had  sat  as  Member  for  Castle  Rising  in  all  successive  Parliaments  from  that 
which  met  in  April  1737,  till  the  time  of  his  decease.  Upon  the  occurrence  of  that 
lamentable  event,  Thomas  Howard  was  elected  to  supply  his  place,  and  he  continued 
to  represent  the  borough  for  some  twenty  years,  when  he  was  chosen  Member  for 
S.  Michael’s,  in  Cornwall. 

On  the  13th  of  April,  1747,  he  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  AVilliam  Kingscote, 
Esq.,  of  Kingscote,  in  the  County  of  Gloucester.  By  her,  (who  died  June  23rd,  1769) 
he  had  an  only  daughter, — another  Diana  Howard,  born  on  the  23rd  of  July,  1748. 


* The  baptism  of  Charles  Howard  appears  in  the  Elford  Register,  October  29th,  1717.  The  time  of  his 
death  has  not  been  ascertained,  and  nothing  is  known  of  his  place  of  burial.  A Peerage  (Kearsley’s) 
published  in  1798,  states  that  he  died  in  October  1773 ; but,  as  the  date  of  his  birth  is  there  incorrectly  given, 
and  as  he  was  called  the  fourth  son  of  Viscount  Andover,  the  statement  is  not  to  be  certainly  depended  on. 


RATID  SUCCESSION  OF  THE  EARLS  OF  SUFFOLK. 
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This  lady  became  the  wife  of  Sir  Michael  le  Fleming,  of  Rydal,  in  Westmoreland,* 
on  the  23rd  of  November,  1782.  On  that  day  three  months,  (February  23rd,  1783) 
her  father,  who,  under  circumstances  which  will  be  explained  presently,  had  recently 
become  Earl  of  Suffolk  and  Berkshire,  died ; and  in  him  ended  the  male  issue  of  the 
six  elder  sons  of  Thomas,  first  Earl  of  Berkshire. 

On  the  death  of  her  father,  Lady  Diana  le  Fleming  retained,  for  a while,  possession 
of  Ashtead ; but  the  Earl  having  only  the  estate  for  life,  with  remainder  to  his  issue 
male  only ; and  he  having  no  son,  the  reversion  in  fee  belonged  to  his  nephew  of  the 
elder  branch, — to  be  spoken  of  subsequently.  The  consequence  of  this  was,  that  (not, 
however,  without  some  of  the  difficulties  which  are  usually  felt  by  those  who  have  to 
surrender  anything  in  actual  possession),  such  amicable  arrangements  were  ultimately 
made  as  prevented  litigation,  and  Lady  Diana  retired  to  Rydal,  where  she  ended  her  days. 

We  have  now  to  trace  the  circumstances  under  which  the  Earldom  of  Suffolk  became 
united  with  that  of  Berkshire,  and  to  show  the  same  rapid  transition  of  the  title 
through  the  failure  of  heirs  male,  which  has  been  noticed  in  the  younger  branch. 
But,  as  Ashtead  was  for  a few  years  only  in  the  actual  possession  of  any  member 
of  the  Howard  Family  who  bore  that  title,  it  has  been  thought  sufficient  to  insert  a 
pedigree,  which  will  be  found  on  a preceding  page,  and  which  will  convey  matter  to 
the  mind,  which  else  would  have  to  go  through  the  infliction  of  several  pages  of  dry 
reading  for  its  acquisition. 

It  has  not  often  occurred  that  within  a space  of  a hundred  and  twenty  years,  ten 
persons  should  have  held  the  same  Earldom;  and  that  the  majority  of  them  have 
failed  of  male  issue  to  succeed  them.  It  is  a striking  and  melancholy  episode  in  the 
history  of  a great  family.  And  such  it  well  deserves  to  be  called,  from  the  memories 
which  this  branch  of  the  House  of  Howard  have  left  behind  them.  There  is  hardly 
an  Earl  of  Suffolk  occurring  in  the  long  descent,  who  did  not  attain  to  personal 
honours  in  the  State,  in  addition  to  those  which  were  hereditary.  And  it  is  gratifying 
to  record  that  their  ancestral  estates  never  passed  out  of  the  possession  of  any 
of  these  noblemen  into  the  hands  of  greedy  speculators,  or  were  wasted  by  a profligate 
spendthrift. 

It  will  have  been  noticed  that  Henry,  tenth  Earl  of  Suffolk,  dying  in  1745,  at  the 
early  age  of  nine  and  thirty,  left  no  son  to  survive  him.  His  title,  therefore  passed 


* Sir  Michael,  the  fourth  Baronet  (the  creation  dates  from  1705),  was  the  descendant  of  a very  ancient 
race, — of  kith  and  kin,  in  bygone  days,  to  Baldwin,  Earl  of  Flanders.  Lady  Diana  had  an  only  child, 
a daughter,  who  married  a cousin,  of  the  same  name  with  her  own,  who  succeeded  to  the  Baronetcy,  and 
the  Rydal  property. 
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to  his  cousin,*  Henry-Bowes,  fourth  Earl  of  Berkshire,  great-great  grandson  of  Thomas 
Howard,  the  common  progenitor  of  both  races  of  Earls,  as  well  as  of  that  which 
now  (1872)  holds  the  double  title.  It  was,  however,  in  the  person  of  Henry-Bowes 
Howard  that  both  the  Peerages  were  first  united. 

At  the  time  of  his  marriage,  in  1709,  he  was  already  Earl  of  Berkshire,  but  six 
and  twenty  years  passed  away  before  he  became  Earl  of  Suffolk.  Together  with  the 
title,  when  it  descended  to  him,  he  became  possessor  of  Charlton  Park,  in  Wiltshire, 
in  addition  to  the  property  which  he  had  already  at  Levens,  Ashtead,  and  Castle  Rising. 

At  Charlton,  from  henceforth,  he  made  his  chief  residence,  and  it  was  at  no  great 
distance, — at  Bath, — that  on  the  21st  of  March,  1757,  he  departed  this  life,  in  the 
seventieth  year  of  his  age.  His  widow,  Catherine,  Countess  of  Suffolk  and  Berkshire, 
survived  him  five  years,  dying  February  14th,  1762. 

But  Lord  Berkshire  had  to  face  a heavy  sorrow,  before  he  passed  out  of  this  world. 
The  year  after  he  succeeded  to  the  Earldom  of  Suffolk,  his  eldest  son,  William, 
Viscount  Andover,  had,  on  the  6th  of  December,  1736,  married  Lady  Mary  Finch, 
(born  March  1st,  1716),  second  daughter  of  Heneage,  second  Earl  of  Aylesford. 
Lord  Andover  was  then  one  and  thirty,  and,  in  the  year  following,  he  took  his  seat 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  as  Member  for  Castle  Rising,  which  he  also  represented 
in  the  succeeding  Parliament. — In  the  course  of  the  next  ten  years  he  had  become 
the  father  of  four  children,  and  had  made  Elford  Hall  his  residence.  On  Monday, 
the  15th  of  July,  1 756, f Lord  Andover,  returning  from  Lichfield,  through  Fisherwick 


* Charles,  ninth  Earl  of  Suffolk,  father  of  Henry,  the  tenth  Earl,  and  Craven  Howard,  the  father 
of  Henry-Bowes  Howard,  were  second  cousins. 

f Collins,  and  other  writers  of  Peerages,  give  the  date  of  Lord  Andover’s  death  as  having  occurred, — 
according  to  some  on  the  18th, — and  to  others  on  the  19th  of  July.  There  would  he  a presumption,  even 
at  first  sight,  of  an  error  here,  as  the  needful  arrangements  could  hardly  be  completed  within  two  or  three 
days,  and  the  Parish  Register  shows  that  he  was  buried  on  the  21st. — But  it  has  so  chanced  that  the 
writer  has  had  Viscount  Andover’s  coffin-plate  in  his  hands,  on  two  occasions,' — in  1847,  and  again  in 
1870.  It  is  a plain  strip  of  lead,  nearly  square,  painted  white,  with  the  following  inscription  in  black: 

Wm.  Ld.  Vist.  Andover. 

Born  23rd  Deer.,  1714. 

Died  15th  July,  1750. 

Now,  a coffin-plate  of  such  a material  for  a person  of  Lord  Andover’s  rank,  seems  like  a burial  arranged 
in  haste.  Certainly  it  is  possible  that  there  may  have  been  an  outer  coffin  of  wood,  and  the  freshness 
of  the  inscription  looks  as  if  it  might  have  been  so  protected;  but  there  were  no  remains  of  one,  though 
in  the  case  of  Lady  Andover,  who  is  interred  in  the  same  vault,  there  were.  However,  it  is  obvious  that 
death  occurring  to  a person  unreduced  by  illness,  and  in  the  month  of  July,  may  have  necessitated  early 
interment.  And  the  coffin  had  been  set  upon  wooden  trestles,  and  so  left, — which  again  looks  like  haste, 
for  they  were  sure  to  give  way  in  a short  time,  (as,  in  fact,  they  did,  to  the  disruption  of  the  coffin.) 
Nevertheless,  six  days  elapsed  between  death  and  burial,  if  the  Register  is  to  he  trusted,  and  that  is  a 
much  more  likely  interval  than  two  or  three  which  the  Peerages  suggest. — But,  indeed,  the  vault  itself, 
which  is  large,  and  substantial,  could  not  have  been  built  in  a couple  of  days. 
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Park,*  then  just  purchased  of  Lord  Massareene,  by  Mr.  Swinfen  of  Swinfen,  had 
reached,  within  a few  yards  of  the  lodge,  which  opens  upon  the  road  leading  to  Elford, 
when  the  young  horses  he  was  driving  took  fright ; he  was  thrown  from  the  box  of  his 
carriage ; and,  his  head  coining  in  violent  collision  with  the  hard  road,  he  received 
such  injuries,  that  he  was  killed  on  the  spot. 

He  was  buried  at  Elford  on  the  Sunday  following  (July  21st)  in  a vault  over  which 
two  coped  sepulchral  slabs  were  laid  by  his  granddaughter,  a few  years  since,  to  note 
the  spot  where  his  remains,  and  those  of  his  widow  rest,  side  by  side.  There  are 
also  mural  slabs  to  the  memory  of  both  within  the  walls  of  the  Stanley  Chantry. 


* The  family  of  Skeffington  had  possessed  the  Fisherwick  Estate  for  two  hundred  years  ; and  the  reader, 
who  is  interested  in  such  matters,  will  find  an  engraving’ of  their  Elizabethan  Mansion,  with  its  numerous 
stacks  of  chimneys,  highly  ornamented ; its  enriched  doorway,  with  the  Royal  Arms  in  a panel  above, 
carved  in  alabaster  fit  is  still  in  existence) ; and  on  one  side,  its  reception  rooms,  terminating  in  a semi- 
circular projection,  filled,  in  both  storeys,  with  tall  transomed  windows  of  12  lights,— in  Plot’s  Staffordshire, 
PI : vi.  p.  102. — This  House  and  Estate,  Clotworthy  Skeflington, Viscount  Massareene,  Baron  Lough-Neagh, 
sold,  as  stated  above.  And  it  is  a curious  coincidence,  that  the  patent  advancing  him  to  the  Earldom 
of  Massareene  having  been  issued  the  very  day  after  the  accident  which  terminated  his  neighbour’s,  Lord 
Andover’s,  life, — a like  sudden  summons  called  himself  out  of  the  world,  just  fourteen  months  afterwards, 
as  he  was  shooting  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Antrim. — Mr.  Swinfen,  of  Swinfen,  only  retained  possession 
of  the  Fisherwick  Estate  for  a few  months;  sold  it  to  Samuel  Hill,  Esrp,  of  Shenstone  Park;  on  whose 
almost  immediate  decease,  it  passed  to  his  nephew,  Mr.  Egerton,  of  Tatton,  from  whom,  in  1758,  it  was 
re-purchased  by  Mr.  Swinfen;  who  speedily  sold  it  to  Arthur,  fifth  Earl,  and  (1791)  first  Marquis 
of  Donegall, — great  nephew  of  Clotworthy,  Earl  of  Massareene;  and  he,  about  1766,  pulled  down  the 
Elizabethan  Mansion,  and  erected  a far  more  pretentious  and  sumptuous  edifice,  at  a cost  of  £200,000, 
under  the  direction  of  Lancelot  (“Capability”)  Brown,  who  also  laid  out  the  very  extensive  pleasure-grounds, 
■with  his  wonted  disfigurements  of  clumps  and  belts.  This  palatial  edifice  was  not  finished  till  1774,  and 
was  not  destined  to  stand  above  forty  3rears.  Not  a vestige  of  the  mansion  remains : a portion  of  the 
stables  and  offices  have  been  converted  into  a farm,  and  farm-buildings.  The  lake  was  drained  in  1816; 
and  the  ornamental  pleasure-grounds  are  now  a covert  for  game,  with  here  and  there  some  magnificent 
specimens  of  choice  trees,  deciduous  C}rpresses,  cedars,  oriental  planes,  tulip-trees,  and  rhododendrons, — 
a carpet  in  Spring  of  snowdrops  and  daffodils, — while  Summer  shows  some  occasional  garden-flowers, — 
campanulas,  and  such  like,  running  wild  in  the  thickets,  recalling  a like  circumstance  in  an  adjoining 
county,  the  “ Fynderne  flowers,”  “ brought  by  Sir  Geoffrey  himself  from  the  Holy  Land,”  and  of  which 
the  Derbyshire  folk-lore  runs,  that  “ do  what  you  will,  their  roots  will  never  die  out  from  Fynderne.” — 
So  at  Fisherwick.  Marble  hall,  and  picture  gallery,  and  gorgeous  drawing-room, — painted  ceiling’s,  and 
gilded  cornices,  all  swept  away, — not  a trace  of  the  former  grandeur  left : — yet,  while  the  works  of  man 
have  passed  into  oblivion, — there  is  a silent  testimony  to  what  has  been,  still  growing  up  year  by  year, 
among  the  herbs  of  the  field ; 

“ Time,  time,  his  withering  hand  hath  laid 
On  battlement,  and  tower; 

And  where  rich  banners  were  display’d, 

Now  only  waves  a flower!” 

On  the  death  of  the  Marquis  of  Donegall  in  1799,  the  Fisherwick  Estate  passed  to  his  second  son,  Lord 
Spencer-Stanley  Chichester,  who,  in  half  a score  of  3rears,  was  necessitated  to  part  with  it.  Some  portions 
of  the  Estate  were  then  purchased^  by  the  first  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  the  rest  by  Richard  Howard,  Esq., 
of  Elford  Hall.  An  engraving  of  the  mansion  erected  by  Lord  Donegall,  and  a description  of  the  house 
and  its  contents,  the  gardens  and  the  pleasure-grounds,  will  be  found  in  Vol.  i.  pp.  368 — 371,  of  Shaw’s 
History  of  Staffordshire. 
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ISSUE  OF  WILLIAM,  VISCOUNT  ANDOVER. 


Immediately  after  this  melancholy  occurrence,  Lady  Andover  moved  with  her 
daughters  to  Packington,  in  Warwickshire,  where  her  brother,  Lord  Guernsey,  was 
then  residing.  There  she  received  a letter,  dated  from  Charlton  on  the  24th  of  July, 
from  her  husband’s  brother  (Thomas  Howard,  of  Ashtead),  who,  as  will  be  seen 
hereafter,  through  still-recurring  mortalities,  became  the  fourteenth  Earl  of  Suffolk. 

“I  have  lost,”  he  writes,  “the  best  friend  and  brother  that  ever  man  had I can 

only  repeat  what  I have  wrote  this  day  to  Harry  ” (Lord  Andover’s  only  son, — then 
a lad  of  seventeen)  “ that  I shall,  upon  every  occasion  in  life,  manifest  my  love  and 
regard  to  his  family  which  remains,  that  was  always  most  justly  his  due,  whilst  God 
permitted  him  to  stay  among  us.” 

Lord  Andover  is  said  to  have  been  a man  of  retired  habits,  and  literary  tastes,— 
living  a good  deal  in  seclusion  in  consequence  of  indifferent  health,  and  little  known 
beyond  his  own  domestic  circle  ; it  is  therefore  pleasant  to  see  that  he  was  thoroughly 
appreciated  there. 

Of  the  shock  which  his  sudden  removal  from  this  world  occasioned  to  his  parents 
there  is  no  record  preserved ; but  his  father  only  survived  him  eight  months, — that  is, 
to  the  21st  of  March,  1757,  when  the  Honourable  Henry  Howard  became  twelfth 
Earl  of  Suffolk,  and  fifth  Earl  of  Berkshire. 

On  the  death  of  her  husband,  Lady  Andover  was  left  with  the  following  family ; 
1.  the  above-named  Henry,  the  eldest  born,  and  only  son.  2.  Catherine,  born 
July  6th,  1741,  who  died  unmarried.  3.  Elizabeth,  born  May  14th,  1744,  who  did 
not  survive  her  infancy.  And,  4.  Frances,  born  February  27th,  1747,  to  whom  there 
will  be  occasion  to  refer  more  fully  by  and  bye. 

The  Honourable  Henry  Howard,  within  three  weeks  of  his  succession  to  the  title, 
became  a Member  of  the  University  of  Oxford.  Lie  was  matriculated  at  Magdalen 
College,  as  Earl  of  Suffolk  and  Berkshire,  on  the  13th  of  April,  1757,  and  soon,  no 
doubt,  gave  evidence  of  the  possession  of  talents  which,  in  a few  years  were  to  raise 
him  to  a conspicuous  position  in  the  State. 

Those  were  not  days  of  arduous  competition  for  Academical  honours ; the  standard 
of  required  attainments  was  very  low ; and  perhaps  the  homage  paid  to  those  whose 
destiny  was  that  they  should  become  hereditary  legislators,  might  have  been  excessive  ; 
but  still,  no  man  who  had  not  shown  some  measure  of  superiority  over  his  fellows 
would  have  been  selected  by  the  authorities  of  the  University  to  make  an  address  in 
English  verse,*  on  so  important  an  occasion  as  the  Encoenia,  at  the  Installation  of  a 


* There  is  evidence,  among1  Family  Papers,  that  Lord  Suffolk  retained  his  taste  for  Poetry  and  the 
Classics  after  his  College  career  was  ended.  The  reader  will  not  regret  the  insertion  of  the  following 
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new  Chancellor.  This  honour  fell  to  Lord  Suffolk  at  the  Installation  of  the  Earl 
of  Westmoreland.  And,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  time,  on  the  next  day,  he 
was  (as  a nobleman),  presented  for  the  honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  by  the 
Public  Orator  of  the  University. 

At  the  Coronation  of  King  George  III.  (September  22nd,  1761),  the  Earl  of  Suffolk, 
though  only  two  and  twenty,  was  chosen  to  carry  the  Second  Sword ; and,  upon  the 
death  of  Thomas,  Earl  of  Effingham,  he  was,  with  the  King’s  approbation,  appointed 
by  Edward,  ninth  Duke  of  Norfolk,  (who  was  a member  of  the  Roman  Church,  and, 
in  consequence,  then  incapacitated  by  law  from  exercising  his  hereditary  office),  to  the 
dignity  which,  under  like  circumstances,  had  been  committed  to  his  grandfather, 
Heury-Bowes,  Earl  of  Berkshire, — that  of  Deputy  Earl  Marshal  of  England.* * 

It  forms  no  part  of  the  object  of  this  book  to  enter  upon  the  intricacies  of  politics 
in  the  days  of  the  Bute,  and  Grenville,  and  Rockingham,  and  Grafton,  and  North 
Administrations,  with  the  last  of  which,  Lord  Suffolk  was  officially  connected;  but 
a few  words  of  explanation  are  necessary. 


epitaph  on  a much-loved  dog1,  which  may  well  stand  comparison  with  compositions  of  a like  nature  by 
writers  whose  names  stand  much  higher  on  the  rolls  of  literary  merit,  than  Lord  Suffolk’s  did. 

Cani  desideratissimo 
Jocky  Squse, 

Qui  sapientia  praemultis  hominum, 

Fidelitate  omnibus, 

Excelluit. 

Vade  Lector, 

At  si 

Risu  fastidioso 
Nostrum  Marmor  aspicias, 

Si  ab  humana  quasi  ahhorrens  dignitate, 

Tua  hie  lahi  prohibeatur  lacryma, 

Disce  quod  ignoras, 

Yirtus  ubivis  orta  placet  bonis. 

Obiit  xii.  Sep : M.DCC.LXIII. 

* On  Lord  Suffolk’s  appointment,  the  Duchess  of  Norfolk  (Mai’y,  2nd  daughter  and  co-heir  of  Edward 
Blount,  of  Blagdon,  Esq.,)  thus  writes  to  his  mother,  Viscountess  Andover. 


“ Madam, 

Nothing  less  than  my  being  unable  to  write  could  have  prevented  me  from  taking  the  very  first 
moment  to  acknowledg  the  honour  of  your  Ladsps.  letter.  I can  with  great  truth  assure  yr.  Ladsp.  that 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk’s  gveat  Opinion  and  Esteem  for  Lord  Suffolk  made  him  covet  the  honour  he  does  him 
of  accepting  to  represent  the  Earl  Marshal ; and  the  satisfaction  your  Ladsp.  is  so  obliging  to  express 
for  it  must  double  the  pleasure  it  gives  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  as  it  most  certainly  does  that  of  her  who 
is  with  the  most  perfect  esteem  and  respect,  Madam,  your  Ladsps. 

Most  obedient  humble  Servant, 

M.  NORFOLK. 


Worksop  Manor, 

Dec.  20th,  1763.” 
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LORD  SUFFOLK,  KEEPER  OF  THE  PRIVY  SEAL. 


Frederick  North,  second  Earl  of  Guildford, — more  familiarly  known  as  Lord  North, 
was  one  of  Mr.  Pitt’s  (Lord  Chatham)  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury,  as  early  as 
1759,  when  only  seven  and  twenty.  Under  the  Grenville  Ministry  in  1763,  he  was 
brought  into  notice  as  conducting  those  measures  which  ended  in  the  expulsion 
of  John  Wilkes  from  the  House  of  Commons,  and  as  sturdily  advocating  that  fatal 
Stamp  Act  which  led  to  the  disastrous  American  War.  Under  the  Administration 
of  the  Duke  of  Grafton  (1766)  he  was  successively  Paymaster  of  the  Forces,  and 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  And,  on  the  break  up  of  the  Grafton  Cabinet,  he  was 
called  upon  to  take  the  helm,  and  became  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  retaining  the 
Chancellorship  of  the  Exchequer,  which  he  held  for  twelve  years  (1782.)  Lord 
North  was  never  looked  upon  as  a Statesman  of  first-rate  abilities,  but,  like  the  Earl  of 
Liverpool  at  a later  day,  he  possessed  the  talent  of  gathering  able  men  round  him,  and 
by  the  sweetness  of  his  temper,  and  brilliant,  and  most  original  wit,  united  to  great 
good  sense,  not  only  held  his  colleagues  in  a condition  of  willing  loyalty,  and  readiness 
to  work  with  him,  but  possessed  the  favour  of  the  House  of  Commons,  to  an  extent 
which  certainly  has  not  always  been  experienced  by  modern  Premiers. 

Of  Lord  North’s  Administration  Lord  Suffolk  was  called  to  be  a member.  On 
January  12th,  1771,  he  was  appointed  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal,  and  made  a Privy 
Councillor.  Five  months  afterwards  he  was  appointed  Principal  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Northern  Department.*  Moreover,  he  was  elected  a Knight  of  the  Garter, 
(June  3rd,  1778),  and  Oxford,  justly  proud  of  her  son’s  career,  conferred  on  him  the 
honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws. I 

Those  were  very  troubled  times, — the  Statesman’s  way  was  more  than  usually 
obscure,  and  Lord  North  and  his  colleagues  deserve  far  more  lenient  judgments  than 


* “ Lord  Halifax  dying-  on  the  8th  of  June,  he  was  succeeded  on  the  12th  as  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Northern  Department  by  the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  in  whose  room  the  Duke  of  Grafton  was  made  Keeper 
of  the  Privy  Seal.” — Bodham  Donne’s  Correspondence  of  George  III.,  with  Lord  North,  p.  73.  At 
p.  xci.  of  the  Introduction  to  these  Letters  Mr.  Donne  speaks  of  Lord  Suffolk  as  being  Secretary  to  the 
Southern  Department ; hut  this  seems  to  be  a slip  of  the  pen. 

Four  years  afterwards,  November  7th,  1775.  (Letter  236)  the  King  writes  to  Lord  North,  “your 
letter  mentions  the  Northern  Secretary  ; does  Lord  Suffolk  wish  to  change  the  Departments  ? If  he  does 
he  undoubtedly  shall  change.” — On  the  day  following  (Let:  327)  the  King  says,  “Lord  Suffolk  has 
wrote  to  me  desiring  to  remain  in  the  Northern  Department.” — A word  of  explanation  as  to  these 
Secretaries  of  State.  The  Northern  sent  his  despatches  to  Berlin  and  S.  Petersburg;  the  Southern  to 
Paris  and  Madrid.  “ It  was”  writes  Earl  Russell,  in  a note  to  the  Bedford  Correspondence,  “as  if  two 
coachmen  were  on  the  box  of  a coach,  one  holding  the  right  hand  rein,  the  other  the  left,” — a plan  which 
could  never  work  well.  As  the  American  affairs  grew  more  and  more  complicated,  a third  Secretary  was 
appointed  for  the  Colonies.  In  1782,  “ the  Southern  ” was  converted  into  “ the  Home  Department,”  and 
“ the  Northern”  into  “the  Foreign.” — Donne  I.  p.  42,  43. 

t In  1777  the  Earl  of  Suffolk  was  appointed  a Governor  of  the  Charter-House;  and,  in  the  same  year 
was  presented  to  the  Freedom  of  the  City  of  Bristol,  and  also  to  that  of  the  Merchant-Venturers  in  the 
same  City. 
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have  been  passed  upon  them.  It  is  easy  to  be  critical  after  the  event : when  it  is  still 
veiled  in  an  impenetrable  future,  the  acutest  foresight  will  err  perpetually.  Looking 
back,  we  may  (especially  in  the  treatment  of  the  American  Colonies,)  deplore  the 
commission  of  many  lamentable  mistakes ; but  upon  these  there  is  no  need  to  enter. 
It  is  sufficient  to  show  what  the  personal  feelings  of  the  Sovereign  were  towards  the 
servant  he  employed ; and  stronger  evidence  of  the  esteem  of  King  George  III.  for 
Lord  Suffolk  can  hardly  be  found,  than  in  a letter  from  His  Majesty  to  Lord  North, 
(March  20th,  1778),  where  His  Majesty,  in  expressing  a desire  that  the  Ministry 
should  be  strengthened,  makes  it  a sine  qua  non,  among  other  things  that,  “ Lord 
Suffolk  should  have  in  the  Cabinet  the  place  he  likes  best,”  and  again  (January  10th, 
1779),  after  receiving  “afresh  intimation  of  Lord  Suffolk’s  determination  to  resign 
his  present  employment,”  the  King  is  anxious  to  ascertain  “ whether  Lord  Suffolk  can 
be  persuaded  to  remain.”*  The  cause  of  the  Sovereign’s  regard,  and  sense  of 
obligation  to  the  Earl,  will  be  seen  hereafter. 

Meanwhile,  when,  (to  use  an  expression  of  Lord  North),  he  could  “ slip  his  collar,” 
Lord  Suffolk  found  rest  at  Charlton,  and  was  as  much  a country  gentleman  in  Wiltshire, 
as  if  he  had  no  connexion  with  Whitehall. — There  is  an  admirable  portrait  of  him  by 
Reynolds,  with  the  ribbon  of  the  Garter  across  his  breast, — papers  on  the  table  at 
his  side,  and  books  behind  him,  such  as  might  have  appeared  in  Downing  Street,  j"  On 
the  other  hand,  another  portrait  of  him  (now,  1872,  at  Elford  Hall),  represents  him, — 
(it  is  three-quarters  size), — standing,  in  shooting  costume,  with  his  gun,  which  he  is 
loading,  in  his  hand,  and  his  favourite  dog,  a black  and  white  spaniel, — resting  its 
fore  paws  on  his  thigh. 

In  both,  the  same  handsome,  open,  pleasant  countenance,  and  noble  aspect. 


* See  Correspondence  of  George  III.  with  Lord  North,  Vol.  ii.  pp.  158 — 223.  Mr.  Donne,  the  Editor 
of  this  work,  is  apparently  a good  hater.  No  opportunity  is  lost  of  putting  the  worst  construction  on  the 
acts  of  the  King  and  his  advisers. 

It  does  not  appear  whether  Lord  Suffolk’s  health  was  breaking  at  the  time  he  was  anxious  to  resign, 
but  he  only  lived  two  months  longer. 

Earl  Stanhope  in  his  “History  of  England  from  the  Peace  of  Utrecht”  (Vol.  v.  p.  442)  speaks 
slightingly  of  Lord  Suffolk,  as  “ pompous  and  shallow,”  without  a word  of  evidence  in  proof  of  his  sweeping 
assertion.  If  the  reader  will  turn  to  the  Countess  of  Minto’s  Memoir  of  Hugh  Elliott,  and  refer  to  Lord 
Suffolk’s  letters  addressed  to  that  gentleman,  when  needing  kind  and  wise  advice,  he  will  probably  form 
a very  different  estimate  of  Lord  Suffolk’s  character. 

t This  picture  was  painted  in  duplicate. — One  portrait  is  now  at  Elford  ; the  other  was  left  to  Charlton, 
by  his  widow,  Charlotte,  Countess  Dowager  of  Suffolk.  The  Elford  portrait  was  recently  exhibited  at 
the  South  Kensington  Museum. — A copy  of  one  of  these  pictures  (once  in  the  possession  of  Lord 
Auckland),  is  likewise  in  the  Charlton  Collection. 
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And  here  it  becomes  necessary  to  enter  somewhat  fully  into  detail  with  respect 
to  the  Wiltshire  Mansion,  which,  for  so  many  generations,  has  been  the  chief  residence 
of  the  heads  of  the  race  of  Howard,  first  of  the  Berkshire,  and  then  of  the  united 
branches  of  Suffolk  and  Berkshire. 

It  has  never  been  the  writer’s  privilege  to  see  Charlton  ; and  now  that,  for  the 
purpose  of  this  book,  it  would  be  most  desirable  for  him  to  be  personally 
acquainted  with  it,  a journey  thither  is  become,  through  bodily  infirmity,  impossible 
to  him.  For  what  follows,  the  reader  is  indebted  to  the  very  great  kindness  and 
courtesy  of  the  Rev.  W.  H.  E.  McKnight,  of  Lydiard  Manour,  whose  long  and 
intimate  acquaintance  with  Charlton  and  its  occupants,  enthusiastic  interest  in  the  old 
Mansion,  varied  Archaeological  knowledge,  and  accurate  and  retentive  memory,  have 
pre-eminently  qualified  him  for  the  work  he  has  so  obligingly  undertaken,  and 
satisfactorily  accomplished  ; and  who, — as  the  depository  of  many  traditions  connected 
with  the  venerable  building,  its  neighbourhood,  and  inmates,  committed  to  his  faithful 
keeping  by  one  whose  position,  in  his  day,  placed  all  available  sources  of  local  and 
family  history,  within  easy  reach,  and  to  whom  they  were  an  object  of  constant  care 
and  regard, — is  the  best  possible  chronicler  of  the  Memorabilia  of  Charlton. 

The  earliest  notice  that  we  have  of  Charlton  is  contained  in  the  grant  of  the 
Saxon  King  Aethlred  to  the  Abbat  of  Malmesbury,  in  the  year  681. — Before  this 
time,  we  know  nothing  of  Charlton.  It  may  have  existed  under  some  other  name, 
or,  more  probably,  it  was  nameless,  among  the  mass  of  unoccupied  land,  during 
the  460  years  of  Roman  occupation,  through  which  the  Conqueror  merely  passed  on 
his  way  from  his  military  centre  at  Corinium  (Cirencester),  to  another  great  military 
station  at  Aquse  Solis  (Bath),  but  of  which  he  made  no  other  use  than  to  drive  its 
deer,  and  gather  his  fuel  and  fodder  from  it.  It  would,  therefore,  not  be  signalled  out 
by  any  name,  but  only  be  known  under  the  general  designation  of  the  district.  This 
is  more  probable  as  we  find  no  traces  of  Roman  occupation  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  old  Roman  road, — the  Fosse, — still  exists,  showing  us  the  route  by  which  the 
Roman  legions  passed,  from  station  to  station,  near  it.  This  road  skirts  the  district 
of  Charlton,  (as  it  was  described  in  King  Aethlred’s  grant,)  on  the  west.  And,  in 
a field  near  the  Fosse,  at  Twatley  (“Totelie,”  of  King  Aethlred’s  day),  there  are 
still  occasionally  found  Roman  coins, — evidences  of  life  and  traffic.  But  the  invaders 
never  seem  to  have  penetrated  further  into  the  Forest  of  Orwoldeswode,  which  lay 
east  of  the  Fosse,  and  stretched,  dense  and  impervious,  between  that  road  and  the 
Ermine  Street ; and  there  are  not  found,  hereabouts,  any  of  their  earthworks,  which 
are  so  common  along  the  line  of  the  Downs,  some  seventeen  miles  distant. — The 
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Roman  came,  and  went,  and  left  no  traces  of  himself  at  Charlton.  The  Saxon, 
however,  who  followed  the  Roman,  must  have  had  actual  and  profitable  possession 
of  it ; for  in  the  name  Ceorleton  we  get  a glimpse  of  Saxon  life  and  customs,  and 
learn  that  it  was  appropriated  to  one  of  the  classes  into  which  the  people  were,  at 
that  time,  divided.  It  was  the  town,  or  allotted  district  of  the  Ceorls  or  Freemen, 
distinguished  from  the  Thane,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Serf,  on  the  other ; and 
it  thus  first  comes  before  us,  with  a name,  and  characteristics  of  its  own. 

Charlton  would  appear  to  have  been  the  earliest  grant  of  land  to  any  extent  that 
was  made  to  the  Monastery  of  Malmesbury. — In  the  valuable  list  of  Chartularies 
given  by  Mr.  Akerman,  we  find  that  Bishop  Liuthan* * * §  granted  to  Aldhelm,  the  site 
of  the  future  Monastery.  And  this  was  further  increased  by  the  grant  of  “ ten 
cassat.es  ”f  of  land  by  Coenfrith,  Earl  of  Mercia,  in  680:  and  in  681,  Aetldred| 
made  the  substantial  bequest  of  “ Treventune,  and  Charleton,  near  Tettebury.§ 

All  the  lands  within  the  boundaries,  specified  in  the  foot-note  below,  passed  to  the 
Abbat  and  brethren  of  the  Monastery  of  Malmesbury ; and  in  their  possession  they 
continued,  until  the  Dissolution  of  the  Monasteries  in  the  Reign  of  Henry  VIII. 

During  this  long  interval  of  eight  centuries  and  a half,  there  were  necessarily  few 
changes  at  Charlton.  Where  the  owners  of  property  do  not  alter,  there  is  little 
variety  in  the  life  of  the  place.  Charlton  had  been  given  to  the  Monastery  as  a source 
of  income,  and  it  would  be  used  for  that  purpose  from  the  days  of  one  Abbat  to 
another,  unaffected  by  the  occasional  changes  of  succession. 

There  is  a tradition  that  the  Abbat  of  Malmesbury  had  a residence  at  Charlton ; 
and,  as  late  as  the  time  of  Aubrey  (1659 — 70),  there  was  still  standing  a “Grange” 
near  to  the  Church,  then  occupied  by  one  Water.)  This  Grange  may  have  been  the 


* Called  also  (see  Dugd : Mon  :)  Leuthereus,  and  Eleutherius. 

t A cassate  is  described  as  “ quandam  telluris  particulam.” 

t Dugdale  calls  him  Athelard. 

§ The  boundaries  are  given,  which  may  be  partly  traced  still,  from  the  names  which  linger  in  the 
neighbourhood.  “ First,  from  a place  which  is  called  Totlaie,  straight  along  the  way,  (the  Fosse)  as  far 
as  ‘ quiccaleyen ,'  northwards ; and  thence  southwards  as  far  as  ‘ la  done,'  as  far  as  the  nut-stock,  and  from 
there  as  far  as  ‘ oak-end' ; and  from  that  place  as  far  as  Oddeburne,  namely,  to  the  ‘ crundle,'  and  then, 
by  a thread  of  water,  or  water-course,  as  far  as  ‘ Waldesforde  (Woodford),  and  so  straight  along  the  road 
as  far  as  Ceasterbroke,  and  then  by  the  water-course,  as  far  as  ‘ the  hide,'  and  from  that  spot  westward, 
beyond  the  hill  to  Scoiteslade  (the  short  flat),  and  then  straight  by  the  river,  as  far  as  the  1 Cuchoo  Well,' 
and  from  the  same  spring  as  far  as  the  ‘ new-horne-rvood-way ,'  and  so  by  the  road,  straight  to  the  bounds 
of  Hankerton,  southward;  and  then,  from  the  same  bounds,  as  far  as  ‘ sondhege'  (a  boundary  of  Brink- 
worth)  ; and  from  there  as  far  as  the  wood  between  the  two  inclosed  grounds ; and  so,  by  a certain  road, 
straight  to  the  ‘ Burnt  Tree'  and  from  there  as  far  as  the  old  road  northward,  del  perer  (?),  and  from 
that  spot,  straight  along  the  Fosse  to  the  place  first  written, — Totlaie.” 

H See  Aubrey’s  and  Jackson’s  Wiltshire  Collections,  p.  212. 
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house  of  which  tradition  speaks,  and  with  respect  to  which  village  tales  make  the 
averment,  common  in  such  cases,  that  a subterranean  passage  ran  from  thence  to  the 
Abbey.  Of  the  conventual  building  however,  whatever  it  was,  not  a trace  remains 
at  present,  and  there  is  nothing  left  to  mark  the  site,  save  only  a well,  whose  cap-stone 
is  now  level  with  the  turf. 

At  the  Dissolution  of  Monasteries,  the  site  of  the  Abbey  of  Malmesbury  was  sold 
to  William  Stumpe.  Charlton  afterwards  came  into  his  possession  by  purchase  also, 
with  other  of  the  estates  of  the  Abbey.  It  passed  to  his  son  Sir  James  Stumpe,  and 
by  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  the  latter  to  Sir  Henry  Knyvet.* 

The  probability  is  that,  whilst  Charlton  was  possessed  by  the  Stumpes  and  the 
Knyvets,  the  only  residence  was  the  old  Abbey  Grange,  near  the  Church ; for,  when 
Thomas,  first  Earl  of  Suffolk,  began  to  build  at  Charlton,  he  built  from  the 
foundations ; and  there  are  no  known  remains  of  any  earlier  building  in  the  present 
mansion,  nor  other  marks,  such  as  old  trees,  or  traces  of  walls  or  roads,  perceptible 
through  the  turf  in  dry  summers,  to  bear  witness  to  the  previous  existence  of  a residence 
on  the  same  spot. 

In  1683,  (as  has  been  already  told),  Lord  Thomas  Howard,  second  son  of  Thomas, 
fourth  Duke  of  Norfolk,  married  Catherine,  daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Knyvet  of  Charlton. 
In  due  time,  he  succeeded  to  the  estates,  in  right  of  his  wife  ; and  about  1604,  or  1605, 
he  began  to  build  at  Charlton. 

He  had  received  King  James  I.  on  his  coming  to  England,  at  the  Charter  House, 
which  was  then  his.  And  the  handsome  oak  mantle-piece,  which  is  now  in  the 
gallery  at  Charlton,  was  erected  on  that  occasion  in  the  Banqueting  Hall  there. — On 
some  alterations  being  made  at  the  Charter  House,  in  recent  times,  the  mantle-piece 
was  given  to  the  late  Lord  Suffolk,  who  placed  it  in  its  present  position. 

As  some  acknowledgment  of  the  loyalty  of  the  Howards  to  his  family,  James  I. 
created  Lord  Thomas  Howard  Earl  of  Suffolk,  in  1603.  In  the  same  year,  as  we 
learn  from  Lord  Braybrooke’s  History  of  Audley  End,  Lord  Suffolk  began  to  build  his 
famous  mansion  near  Saffron  Walden,  and  it  is  probable  that,  at  the  same  time,  he 
was  preparing  to  do  the  like  at  Charlton.  We  know,  indeed,  from  his  own  words, 


* “One  Stump,”  writes  Leland,  in  his  Itinerary,  “a  rich  clothier,  after  the  Dissolution,  bought  the 
house  of  the  King,  and  all  the  offices  were  full  of  looms  to  weave  cloth.”  Leland  adds,  that  he  intended 
to  have  made  a street  or  two  for  clothiers,  of  the  vacant  ground  of  the  Abbey ; and  that  weavers  had  also 
looms  in  the  little  Church.  (There  were  in  the  Abbey  Churchyard,  two  other  Churches,  one  of  them  “a 
little  Church  joining  to  the  south  side  of  the  Abbey  Church,” — and  the  other,  at  some  distance.) 

Stump  was,  however,  “ the  chief  causer  and  contributor  afterwards,  to  have  the  Abbey  made  a 
Parish  Church. 
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that,  in  1607,  the  house  at  Charlton  was  already  in  a habitable  state,  for,  in  a singular 
letter,  written  to  ask  permission  for  his  son,  then  in  the  Household  of  Henry  Prince 
of  Wales,  to  come  to  him  on  a certain  “ Saturday”  night,  the  Earl  alleges,  as  his 
reason  for  asking,  that  “ his  mother  woulde  faigne  carie  him  to  see  my  Lo : of  Bindon, 
and  a house  of  her  owne  at  Charleton,  built  upon  her  owne  inheritance.” 

The  letter  is  dated  August  11th,  1607,  from  Basing,  (Lansdown  M.S.)  and  the 
wording  of  the  request  suggests  the  notion  that  the  mother’s  object  was  to  show  her 
son  the  newly-completed  building  to  which  he  was  ultimately  to  succeed. 

Thus  we  may  reasonably  infer  that,  while  Lord  Suffolk  was  busily  engaged  in 
building  at  Audley  End,  and  was  spending  very  large  sums  upon  it,  he  employed  the 
same  architect  to  furnish  designs  for  the  much  more  moderate  building  at  Charlton, — 
to  which  his  second  son  was  to  succeed,  and  for  the  support  of  which  his  mother’s 
estate  was  set  apart. 

This  also  will  bear  out  the  late  Lord  Suffolk’s  opinion  that  Charlton  was  designed 
by  John  Thorpe., — for  Lord  Braybrooke  has  proved,  almost  conclusively,  that  John 
Thorpe  was  the  architect  of  Audley  End,*  having  found  in  a volume  of  original  plans 
and  drawings  by  Thorpe  himself,  the  ground-plan  of  Audley  End,  with  pencil-marks, 
and  alterations  still  visible  upon  it.  The  conclusion,  then,  is  natural,  that  Thomas,  Lord 
Suffolk,  having  engaged  Thorpe  for  his  principal  house,  did  also  employ  him  for 
the  much  smaller  mansion,  which  he,  (or  rather  his  wife)  was  building  at  the  same  time, 
intended  for  her  second  son:  and  some  striking  characteristics  of  old  Charlton  tend 
to  corroborate  this,  particularly  the  heavy  balustrades,  and  ornamental  cornices,  which 
are  quite  in  Thorpe’s  style,  together  with  the  long  gallery,  carried  on  open  arches, 
and  forming  one  side  of  the  inclosed  inner  court,  much,  indeed,  as  it  was  at  Audley 
End  before  its  great  change  and  curtailment. 

We  come,  then,  to  the  conclusion  that  in  1604  or  1605,  the  building  was  begun; 
that  by  August  11th,  1607,  it  was  so  far  completed  that  the  Countess  of  Suffolk  could 
take  her  second  son,  the  future  Earl  of  Berkshire,  to  see  “ the  house  of  her  owne  at 
Charleton,  builte  upon  her  owne  inheritance  ” ; and  that  the  house,  as  it  was  originally 
built,  and  as  it  remained  till  the  great  alteration  in  1779,  was  designed  by  John  Thorpe. 

It  may  not  be  altogether  impossible  to  reproduce  a picture  of  Charlton  in  that 
young  morning  of  its  existence,  when  its  stones  were  still  bright  in  the  sunlight  with 
their  newly  chiseled  freshness  on  them,  as  yet  unworn  by  time,  and  unstained  by 
weather. — We  must,  however,  put  away  all  ideas  of  the  present  Park,  and  its  stately 


* Horace  Walpole  bad  attributed  the  work  to  Bernard  Jansen. 
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growth  of  timber,  for  the  Family  Mansion  then  stood  a few  score  yards  back  from  the 
village ; and  the  village-street,  which  then,  and,  till  eighty  years  ago,  was  immediately 
opposite  the  south-eastern  side  of  the  House,  occupied  the  ground  on  each  side 
of  the  carriage  drive  from  the  Malmesbury  Lodge.  The  groupes  of  trees,  still 
standing  there,  mark  the  sites  of  the  cottages,  and  one  ash-tree,  in  particular,  may  be 
pointed  out  as  having  stood  in  the  garden  of  the  blacksmith’s  house,  tenanted  by  the 
family  of  Davis  (spoken  of  in  another  part  of  this  volume),  for  many  generations. 

Directly  from  the  village-street,  a straight  avenue  led  up  to  the  gate  of  the  court- 
yard, of  which  road  traces  are  still  to  be  seen. — The  House  itself,  as  we  learn  from 
the  plans  preserved  at  Charlton  (which  were  drawn  in  contemplation  of  the  alterations 
proposed  by  Henry,  the  twelfth  Earl  of  Suffolk,  in  which  the  plan  of  the  original  House 
is  coloured  of  a darker  tint),  consisted  of  the  gallery-front, — the  north-western,  or,  old 
garden-front,  which  formed,  indeed,  the  body  of  the  House  ; and  some  buildings  on  the 
side  opposite  to  the  gallery,  which,  however,  did  not  extend  the  whole  length  of  that  front. 

Thus,  the  original  House  consisted  of  three  sides  of  a square,  of  which  one  side 
was  shorter  than  the  gallery  side  opposite. — The  space  inside  this  square  was  fenced 
in  from  the  Park,  by  a gate,  pillars,  and  walls,  with  balustrades  ; and  formed  the  court- 
yard of  the  House. — In  this  inner  court,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  north-western  front, 
stood  a porch,  (a  beautiful  specimen  of  that  period),  of  which  a drawing  has  fortunately 
been  preserved,  and  which  was  the  chief  entrance  to  the  House. 

On  passing  through  the  porch,  the  visitor  entered  a long  gallery,  or  corridor,  which 
appears  to  have  run  the  whole  length  of  the  front,  with  windows  looking  into  the 
inner  court,  and  from  which  access  was  gained  into  the  several  rooms,  which  are  now 
as  they  then  were.  This  fact  is  obtained  from  an  old  inventory  of  pictures  and  other 
heir-looms  contained  in  a Schedule  attached  to  a Deed  of  Gift  from  Thomas,  third 
Earl  of  Berkshire,  to  his  nephew  Craven  Howard,  father  of  Henry-Bowes,  the  fourth 
Earl,  in  which,  as  will  be  seen  below,*  this  great  passage  is  spoken  of. 

From  this  gallery  or  passage,  another  led  to  the  rooms  on  the  north-east  front,  from 
which  there  is  a side-door  “ going  into  the  orchard,”  and  in  this  second  passage  there 
were  some  family  pictures  mentioned  in  the  Catalogue,  which  would  show  that  it  must 
have  had  something  of  the  proportions  of  a gallery. 


* In  this  Deed,  which  bears  date,  August  19th,  1697,  (the  Earl  lived  till  1706),  “Thomas,  Earle 
of  Barkshire,  Viscount  Andover,  and  Baron  Howard  of  Charlton,”  “for  the  naturall  Love  and  aifection” 
which  he  bears  to  “Craven  Howard  of  Reavesby,” — “his  nephew,”  assigns  to  Charles  Pigeon  and  John 
Hearne,  all  the  Pictures,  Tables,  Ac.,  Ac.,  “ menconed  in  a Schedule  hereunto  annexed,” — “upon  trust 
and  confidence,” — that  they  shall  stand  possessed  of  them  “ to  the  only  use  and  benefit  of  the  said 
Craven  Howard.” 
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The  appearance  of  this  court  on  the  outside  may  be  imagined  from  some  few  traces 
of  the  buildings  which  were  left  exposed  to  view  when  the  alterations  were  made 
in  1779.  There  were  two  large  windows  (mullioned),  in  the  gallery,  looking  into  the 
court,  which  have  been  walled  up,  and  in  their  recesses  in  the  gallery,  are  now  placed 


“The  Schedule  to  which  the 

Pictures  hanging  at  the  Upper  end  of 
the  Hall,  over  the  Long  Table. 

William,  Earle  of  Exeter,  half  a length. 

* The  Queene  Mother,  halfe  a length. 

* Queene  Elizabeth,  on  a hoard. 

* Charles  the  First,  half  a length. 

* Elizabeth,  Countess  of  Exeter,  halfe  a length. 

In  the  same  place  under  them,  Eight  whole 
leng-ths,  whereof  one,  * Charles  the  First  by 
Vandike:  the  uppermost  Four,  Men;  and  the 
undermost,  Women. 

Over  the  Passage  leading  to  the  Parlours. 

Four  whole  lengths,  and  one  Woman  3 quarters 
length. 

On  the  same  side  of  the  Hall. 

One  Edward  the  Sixth,  a whole  length. 

One  lady,  three  quarters  length. 

One  head  of  a woman. 

* One  Venus,  in  a diamond-frame. 

Two  heades  of  women,  of  the  Five  Senses. 

One  Withrington,  three  quarters  length. 

One  Lady,  a whole  length. 

Coming  into  the  Hall. 

Two  heads  of  Cardinalls. 

Three  Dukes  of  Norfolk,  three  quarters  length. 
Three  Landskipps. 

One  figure-piece  of  Venus,  three  quarters  length. 
On  yt  side  the  Chimney  is  on. 

* Earle  of  Elgin  and  his  Lady,  two  whole  lengths. 
One  Landskippe,  three  quarters  length. 

* One  Vulcan,  in  a Diamond-frame. 

Three  of  the  Five  Senses  in  Women’s  shape. 

Two  Heads  of  the  Ancestors  of  the  family. 

One  man,  and  one  woman  on  hoards,  three 
quart : length,  on  ye  Top  of  ye  Hall. 

Over  the  Chimney. 

Venus  and  Adonis. 

Judith  cutting  off  Holofernes  Head,  whole  length. 

In  the  Passage  of  the  Hall  going  into  the 
Orcharde, 


Deed  annexed  doth  referre. 

On  that  side,  to  the  upper  end  of  the  Hall. 

One  whole  length,  a Lady. 

One  Head,  Treasurer  Burleigh. 

The  figures  of  a Man  and  Woman  in  Antique 
Dresses,  colours  red. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  same  place. 
One  Picture  of  a man,  three  quarters  length. 

The  Angel  leading  St.  Peter  out  of  Prison. 

* One  Fruit-piece. 


1672,  4 Deer.  Lease  from  Charles,  Earle  of  Berk- 
shire to  Anthony  Lane  of  Charlton,  for  lands 
in  Charlton,  called  the  Coney-g’eers,  and  ye 
Parsonage  Barne,  for  3 lives. 

1656,  12  Jan  : Lease  from  Thomas,  Earle  of  Berk- 
shire, and  Elizabeth  his  wife,  Charles,  Lord 
Howard,  Viscount  Andover,  Son  and  Heir 
Apparent,  &c.,  to  Mary  Meadly,  Widow,  for 
lands  in  Charlton,  called  Broad  Leazes,  for 
3 lives. 

1648,  20  Febr  : Lease  from  Thomas,  Earle  of  Berk- 
shire, to  Joan  Hayward  of  Charlton,  Widow ; 
and  Thomas  Hayward  her  son,  of  Landes  in 
Charlton,  called  God’s-croft,  for  two  lives. 

1653,  Dec.  20.  Lease  from  Thomas,  Earle  of  Berk- 
shire, to  Mary  Prentice,  of  Landes  in  Little 
Somerford,  called  14  Lotts  in  Ivingmeade, 
for  3 lives. 


Given  besides  to  my  Nephew  Craven  Howard, 
Esqe.,  my  Parliamt.  robes,  which  are  at  my  Daughter, 
the  Lady  Frances  Winchcombe’s  house,  in  the 
parish  of  St.  James,  Westminster. 

Item,  Given  to  my  Niece,  the  said  Craven 
Howard’s  Lady,  one  Shuffle-board  table,  and  two 
Spanish  Tables  standing  in  the  great  Hall  at 
Charlton.” 


N.B. — The  pictures  in  the  above  Schedule  to 
which  an  asterisk  (* *)  is  prefixed  are  still  (1872) 
preserved  at  Charlton. 
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book-shelves.  It  is  probable  that  windows  of  the  same  character  were  placed  on  each 
side  of  the  porch,  to  light  the  great  passage,  but  as  the  alterations  in  the  plans 
in  1779  have  removed  the  original,  to  make  way  for  new  arrangements,  this  is  only 
a matter  of  conjecture. 

On  the  north  side,  however,  the  windows  are  still  marked  on  the  old  plan,  and 
consisted  of  three  which  opened  into  the  court-yard ; whilst  there  are  none  marked  on 
the  other  side,  which  faced  the  orchard. 

This  was  the  plan  of  the  original  House  at  Charlton ; and,  as  such,  it  continued 
from  1607  to  1779,  and  sufficed  for  four  Earls  of  Berkshire,  who  made  it  their 
chief  residence.  The  gallery  front  remains  still  as  when  first  erected,  with  this 
exception,  that  the  arches  which  were  all  open  originally,  are  now  filled  up  on  the 
inner  side.  The  north-west  front  also,  remains  the  same,  except  that,  when  first  built, 
it  did  not  extend  further  than  the  projecting  window,  which  corresponds  with  a similar 
window  of  the  gallery.  The  north-west  projecting  wing  and  tower,  are  the  more 
recent  additions  of  1779,  as  is  the  whole  of  the  south-east  or  drawing-room  front,  and 
the  north-east  tower,  and  projecting  wing. 

The  probability  is  that  the  building  which  was  left  by  the  first  Earl  of  Suffolk  was 
only  a part  of  a larger  design  of  Thorpe’s,  and  possibly,  there  may  yet  be  found 
among  the  drawings  of  that  architect  in  the  Lansdown  M.S.  already  referred  to,  the 
complete  design  for  Charlton.  It  is  certain  that  the  House  was  never  finished,  but 
was  occupied  by  the  family  of  the  Earls  of  Berkshire  in  part  only,  and  the  splendid 
gallery  remained  even  until  the  late  Lord  Suffolk’s  time,  with  the  floor  unlaid,  and  the 
walls  unplastered.  The  cause  of  this  may  be  conjectured  from  those  lamentable 
circumstances,  which  are  now  matters  of  history,  connected  with  Thomas,  first  Earl 
of  Suffolk,  (the  husband  of  Catherine  Knyvet)  and  the  office  of  Treasurer  held  by 
him.  And  as  the  Estate  and  House  at  Charlton  were  his  wife’s  “ owne  inheritance,” 
it  is  most  likely  that  the  just  punishment  of  her  rapacity,  by  the  heavy  fine  that  was 
inflicted,  put  a stop  to  the  building  at  Charlton ; and  caused  embarrassments  to  the 
family  which  were  never  so  far  removed  as  to  allow  them  to  complete  and  furnish  what 
had  been  built,  much  less  complete  the  original  design  of  Thorpe,  in  its  full  extent.* 


* Lord  Braybrooke  (H.  of  A.  E.  p.  38)  on  the  authority  of  the  Strafford  Correspondence,  (Yol.  i.  165) 
states  that  the  Countess  (who  survived  her  husband  about  ten  years),  was,  during;  her  widowhood,  reduced 
to  the  greatest  distress,  and  that,  in  order  to  escape  arrest,  she  was  obliged  to  abscond.  “ The  Countess 
of  Suffolk,” — so  states  a letter  to  the  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland  in  1633,  “ is  run  away,  or  hid  herself,  that  she 
cannot  be  found,  because  she  refuses  to  pay  a sum  of  £1600,  decreed  now  a second  time,  upon  review, 
by  the  Lord  Keeper, — the  King  rejecting,  once,  twice,  thrice,  petitions  that  have  been  offered  from  her, 
and  telling  others  that  interceded  for  her,  that  it  was  just  for  her  to  pay  it,  and  she  should  pay  it.  She 
pretends  poverty  ; and  I believe  it  is  so,  for  she  has  dissolved  her  husband’s  hospital  at  Audley  End,  not 
being  able  to  maintain  it  any  longer.  Serjeants-at-arms  seek  her  daily,  but  she  cannot  be  found.  There 
is  no  evidence  to  show  that  the  Countess  ever  lived  permanently  at  Charlton.” 


TIIE  MANSION  AT  CHARLTON.  THORPE.  BRETTINGHAM. 
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The  house  is  built  in  what  is  called  the  Elizabethan  style ; but,  mixed  up  with  this, 
there  are  some  traces  of  the  Italian  also.  The  south-west,  or  gallery-front,  contains 
some  very  bold  and  handsome  features. — Its  heavy  projecting  porch,  supported  on 
pillars,  with  the  beautiful  bay  window  above,  which  forms  part  of  the  gallery,  is  the 
most  striking  portion  of  the  elevation. — It  is  flanked,  on  either  side,  by  a square 
tower,  in  which  are  stair-cases  leading  to  the  gallery,  and  to  the  rooms  in  the  projecting 
wings.  These  wings,  placed  as  they  are,  form  an  important  feature  of  the  building, 
both  as  giving  length,  and,  as  having  windows  and  heavy  gable  ornaments  of  a 
character  similar  to  those  at  Audley  End.  Being  one  storey  lower,  they  also  serve  to 
break  the  outline,  leaving  the  other  portions  of  the  house  to  rise  above  them,  and  thus 
affording  a richer  variety  of  outline,  and  saving  the  general  view  of  the  building  from 
the  heavy  character  of  a solid,  rectangular  block.  Next  to  the  south-west  front,  that 
to  the  north-west  is  most  to  be  admired.— It  is  Thorpe’s  work,  and  remains  as  he  left 
it. — It  consists  of  a central  bay  with  two  connecting  portions,  followed  by  the  projecting 
gallery  windows,  on  the  one  side,  and  corresponding  projections  at  the  other  end, 
terminated  by  the  low  wings  before  mentioned.  Many  of  the  windows  are  peculiar, 
having  between  the  mullions,  instead  of  a plain  transom,  a semi-circular  arch,  the 
effect  of  which  breaks  the  monotony  of  straight  lines,  in  the  general  view  of  the  house. 

Having  thus  briefly  sketched  the  exterior  of  the  house  at  Charlton,  we  must  turn  to 
the  interior,  which  was  left  half-built,  by  the  first  Earl  of  Suffolk,  and  with  the  great 
gallery  unfloored. 

In  this  condition  it  remained  untouched,  with  its  inner  court-yard,  its  splendid  porch,  and 
north-east  side,  unfinished,  till  the  succession  of  Henry,  twelfth  Earl  of  Suffolk,  in  1757.* 

He  did  not,  however,  begin  his  alterations  at  Charlton,  till  nearly  twenty  years 
after  he  came  to  the  title  and  estates.  It  is  probable  that  his  melancholy  bereavement 
about  a year  after  his  first  marriage  (the  Countess  Maria-Constantia,  dying  in  child- 
birth of  a daughter),  may  have  diverted  his  mind  from  any  schemes  of  building.  His 
daughter  lived  till  1775:  and  the  year  after  her  death,  he  became  occupied  ‘with 
plans  for  a new  house  at  Charlton,’ — his  architect  being  Matthew  Brettingham.f  His 


* It  would  seem  that  the  effects  of  the  heavy  fine  (£30,000)  laid  upon  the  first  Earl,  (whether  any 
portion  was  remitted  or  no),  so  crippled  his  successors  that  no  efforts  were  made  to  complete  Thorpe’s 
design.  They  were  content  to  occupy  the  west  front,  and  the  sitting-  and  bed-rooms  of  the  wing-s.  So 
much  of  the  building  as  was  reared  by  Thorpe  was  built  of  undressed  stone,  laid  with  cement.  The 
portion  erected  by  Earl  Henry  (completing  the  square),  is  ashlar-work.  The  floors,  however,  were  not 
laid,  nor  the  window-frames  inserted  in  the  walls  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

t This  architect,  never  illustrious,  is  now  so  utterly  forgotten  that  the  writer  has  been  able  to  glean  no 
further  particulars  respecting  him  and  his  career,  than  that  he  built  Holkham ; and,  in  1761,  published  a 
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PROPOSED  ALTERATION  OF  SITE. 


second  marriage  (to  Lady  Charlotte  Finch),  soon  followed ; and,  as  has  been  already 
stated,  he  was  serving  his  Sovereign  in  public  affairs. 

It  was,  whilst  he  was  busy  at  Charlton,  having  come  thither  from  Bath,  to  decide 
upon  certain  architectural  points,  that  he  received  a summons  from  the  King  to  return 
to  London,  to  advise  and  help  him  in  one  of  the  many  formidable  difficulties,  under 
the  pressure  of  which,  George  III.  was  so  frequently,  and  seriously  embarrassed  at 
that  period  of  his  reign. 

Whatever  was  the  counsel  offered  by  Lord  Suffolk,  the  King  set  so  high  a value 
upon  it,  and  his  feelings  of  personal  regard  for  the  Earl  were  so  strong,  that  he 
afterwards  determined  to  reward  his  faithful  service  by  elevating  him  to  a higher 
rank  in  the  Peerage ; and  accordingly,  the  Earl’s  patent  as  Duke  of  Suffolk  was 
made  out,  and  had  only  stopped  short  of  passing  the  Great  Seal,  when  his  premature 
death  caused  further  action  to  be  suspended,  and  eventually  to  be  suppressed,  on  the 
death  of  his  posthumous  son. 

In  the  year,  however,  before  his  marriage  (1776),  the  house  at  Charlton  had  been 
surveyed,  and  the  result  was  a determination  to  pull  it  down,  and  erect  a new  one, 
on  a different  site.  The  intention  was  to  adopt  the  Grecian  style  of  architecture  ; but 
the  ceiling  of  the  gallery  was  too  beautiful  in  design  to  be  sacrificed,  and  it  was  proposed 
to  move  it  in  sections,  and  to  replace  it,  in  an  apartment  of  the  same  size,  in  the  new 
house. — To  effect  this,  the  floors  of  the  rooms  above  the  gallery  were  taken  up,  and 
the  attempt  was  made  to  saw  the  ceiling  into  fragments.  Happily  this  was  found  to 
be  impossible,  and  Thorpe’s  Mansion  was  saved. 

Plans  are  preserved  at  Charlton  which  show  several  designs  for  the  alterations  ; but 
that  which  was  finally  adopted  seems  to  have  been  modified  during  the  progress  of  the 
works,  as  there  is  none  which  exactly  corresponds  with  the  present  building. — The 
(original)  two  fronts  were  increased  to  four,  thus  completing  a quadrangle.  The  south- 


costly  folio  of  plans,  elevations,  and  sections,  illustrative  of  that  mansion,  but  not  descriptive  of  it,  for 
there  was  no  accompanying-  letter-press.  The  judgment  of  posterity  seems  to  he  that  the  arrangement 
of  that  edifice  evinces  great  want  of  practical  experience  and  study,  and  that,  altogether,  it  is  a work 
of  more  pretension  than  merit.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  merits  of  Holkham,  such  as  they  are,  have  been 
attributed  to  Kent;  and  Brettingham  is  accused  by  Walpole  (Works,  III.  491.  Edit:  1798),  of  having 
purposely  withheld  the  name  of  the  original  designer. 

The  following  inscription,  on  the  roof  of  the  house  at  Charlton,  records  the  changes  made  in  the  last 
century. 

“This  edifice  was  rendered  such  as  it  is  under  the  skilful  direction  of  Matthew  Brettingham,  architect, 
and  the  careful  superintendence  of  James  Darley,  clerk  of  the  works,  (Thomas  Carter,  Steward.) 

Begun  a.d.  1772. 

Finished  a.d.  1776. 

By  Henry,  Earl  of  Suffolk  and  Berkshire,  the  Principal  Secretary  of  State  to  the  best  of  Princes.” 


DEATH  OF  EAKL  HENRY  AND  HIS  INFANT  SON. 
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east,  and  north-east  fronts  were  however,  built  in  the  Grecian  style,  (then  so  ranch 
in  vogue),  which  was  made  to  accommodate  itself, — so  to  say, — to  Thorpe’s,  in  the 
parapet  on  the  roof,  and  where  it  was  necessary  to  match  the  projecting  windows  with 
those  of  the  gallery ; but  the  new  are  a feeble  imitation  of  the  old. 

These  changes  were  not  for  the  better ; but,  if  the  new  buildings  have  nothing  in 
themselves  of  beauty,  they  form  an  admirable  suite  of  rooms.  The  great  hall  in  the 
centre,  which  occupies  the  site  of  the  court-yard,  was  left  unfinished,  (the  walls  being 
merely  in  the  condition  of  rough  brickwork),  and  the  apartment  was  only  so  far 
completed  as  to  become  habitable,  in  1872. 

The  death  of  Lord  Suffolk  in  1779,  put  a stop  to  the  works  in  progress;  certain 
portions  only,  on  which  the  workmen  were  actually  engaged,  being  proceeded  with. 

The  Earl  departed  this  life  in  March.  Early  in  the  following  August,  the  news 
reached  Charlton,  that  his  widowed  Countess  had  borne  a son.  At  the  time  when  the 
pealing  bells  proclaimed  the  welcome  intelligence,  workmen  were  putting  up  mouldings 
on  the  ceiling  of  the  great  hall.  On  the  evening  of  the  following  day,  the  rejoicings 
were  cut  short  by  the  tidings  of  the  death  of  the  infant,  (for  two  days,  the  thirteenth 
Earl),  and  the  tradition  runs, — to  the  truth  of  which  a half-finished  cornice  and 
medallions  testified, — that  on  hearing  the  toll  of  the  passing  bell,  the  workmen 
descended  from  their  scaffold,  and  never  mounted  it  again. 

The  estate  then  passed  to  the  present  line, — the  descendants  of  Philip  Howard,  the 
seventh  son  of  the  first  Earl. 

When  John,  fourlcerrfh  Earl  of  Suffolk,  came  to  Charlton,  he  found  it  uninhabitable. 
No  rooms  but  those  which  appertained  to  Thorpe’s  building,  (and  only  two  of  them) 
were  in  a condition  to  be  occupied.  He,  therefore,  fixed  his  residence  at  Cheltenham, 
until  provision  could  be  made  for  him  at  Charlton,  and  this  involved  the  lapse 
of  several  years. 

It  was  this  Earl  who  adorned  the  walls  of  Charlton  with  those  splendid  specimens 
of  paintings  by  the  ancient  masters  which  have  a world-wide  celebrity.  He,  in  union 
with  Mr.  Baring,  and  Mr.  Methuen,  agreed  to  buy  the  entire  gallery  of  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  and  to  divide  it  among  them.  As  each  of  the  three  had  his  own  favourite 
school  of  painting,  no  difficulty  attended  the  allotment.  Lord  Suffolk  chose  the 
Caraccis ; one  of  which  ‘ Le  Raboteur,’  with  Leonardo  da  Vinci’s  ‘La  Vierge  aux 
Rochers,’  were  considered  by  Waagen  to  be  unequalled.* 


* There  are  besides  these  pictures,  a Titian,  a Guido,  a Holbein,  and  several  by  Vandyke, — all  paintings 
of  the  first  class.  There  is  only  one  Claude,  but  it  is  of  exquisite  beauty. 
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If  Earl  Jolm  adorned  the  Family  Mansion  with  all  these  glorious  pictures,  Thomas, 
the  sixteenth  Earl,  the  father  of  the  present  occupant  of  Charlton,  left  his  mark  on  the 
old  ancestral  Home,  by  completing  the  Gallery.  This  noble  room  occupies  the  whole 
length  of  the  south-west  front.  Of  fine  proportions,*  with  a magnificent  ceiling, 
lighted  by  windows  of  no  ordinary  beauty  and  stateliness, — with  mingled  light  and 
shade  admirably  secured  by  the  deep  bays,  and  the  recess  above  the  porch, — itself  a 
room, — this  apartment  is  of  the  highest  order  of  merit. 

On  its  walls  are  hung  the  Family  Portraits  that  were  in  ‘ the  great  passage  ’ of  the 
old  house ; and,  besides  these,  there  are  those  of  many  and  remarkable  personages, 
from  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth  downwards ; among  which,  are  pictures  that, 
evidently,  once  formed  part  of  the  Royal  Collection  of  James  II., f being  portraits 
of  his  kinsfolk,  and  of  others  whose  names  are  familiar  to  us  in  the  Court  records 
of  his  own,  and  his  brother’s,  reign. 


* It  is  125  feet  long,  20  wide,  and  18  high.  It  is  supported  on  columns,  and  arches,  where  it  lies 
between  the  projecting  wings  of  the  house ; and  it  had  originally  mullioned  windows  looking  into  the 
inner  court,  some  of  which  may  still  be  seen  walled  up  in  Earl  Henry’s  work. 

f Anecdotes  to  the  credit  of  King  William’s,  the  Third,  amiability  and  magnanimity  are  not  so  numerous 
as  to  forbid  multiplication  ; and  one,  which  testifies  to  both,  demands  a place  here. 

The  Levens  Papers  show  that  when  James  II.  left  his  throne,  Colonel  Grahme,  by  the  King’s  desire, 
took  possession  of  many  valuables  which,  in  the  hurry  of  the  flight  were  left  behind.  There  is  evidence 
that  these  were  gradually  disposed  of,  according-  to  instructions  given  by  the  exiled  Monarch,  either 
to  meet  royal  expenses,  or  for  repayment  of  the  large  sum  raised  by  Colonel  Grahme,  at  his  own  risk, 
for  James,  when  he  fled  to  Rochester.  No  plate,  however,  nor  jewels  which  belonged  to  the  King, 
are  now  preserved  at  Charlton,  nor  did  any  pass  away,  as  personalty,  at  the  death  of  Earl  Henry. — •Put 
there  are  other  relics  of  the  deposed  Monarch  there,  (besides  the  boxes,  described  in  an  earlier  page), 
of  great  interest.  And  this  is  their  history. 

The  writer  has  been  unable  to  find  any  evidence  that  Colonel  Grahme  ever  resided  at  Charlton  till 
a period  subsequent  to  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  with  Henry  Bowes,  fourth  Earl  of  Berkshire.  His 
first  wife,  Dorothy  Howard,  was,  indeed,  niece  to  Thomas,  the  third  Earl,  but  there  was  certainly  no 
cordiality  of  intercourse. 

Colonel  Grahme,  as  has  been  seen,  though  a sturdy  Jacobite,  acted  with  much  prudence,  and  lived  in 
retirement,  alter  the  Accession  of  King  William,  taking  no  conspicuous  part,  at  any  rate,  in  the  plots 
for  the  restoration  of  his  old  master.  His  time  seems  to  have  been  spent  at  Levens,  in  London,  or  at 
Bagshot  Park,  and,  at  a later  period,  at  Bath.  In  the  latter  city  there  were  many  adherents  of  James, 
with  whom  he  had  a good  deal  of  political  correspondence.  His  proceedings  and  movements  were,  no 
doubt,  watched ; but  he  gave  no  offence ; and  as  time  passed  on,  he  was  not  only  unmolested,  but,  to 
some  extent,  trusted.  For,  to  his  care,  King  William  III.  committed  a portion  of  King  James’s  property. 
By  His  Majesty’s  commands,  a number  of  packages  were  transmitted  to  Colonel  Grahme, — containing 
a collection  of  pictures  from  James’s  private  apartments,  in  one  or  more  of  the  royal  palaces.  These, 
which  are  now  at  Charlton,  include  members  of  James’s  own  family, — himself  when  young,  as  Lord 
High  Admiral;  and  a number  of  what  are  known  as  the  ‘beauties’  of  the  Court.  Many  are  by  Lely, 
and  excellent  as  works  of  art.  They  remained  in  their  packing  cases  for  many  years,  until  James,  and 
William,  and  Colonel  Grahme,  and  their  generation,  had  passed  away ; and  when  the  late  Lord  Suffolk 
fitted  up  the  gallery  at  Charlton,  he  unpacked  them  and  placed  them  in  it. 

The  date  at  which  these  interesting  pictures  came  to  Charlton  has  not  been  ascertained.  The  writer’s 
researches  among  the  Levens  Papers  incline  him  to  believe  that  some  of  them  were  for  a time  at  Colonel 
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“ I have  known  no  greater  treat,”  writes  Mr.  McKnight,  in  words  of  loving  memory, 
too  touching  and  too  honourable  to  himself  to  be  suppressed,  “ than  that  of  the  hours 
spent  in  this  gallery,  with  the  late  Lord  Suffolk,  who  completed  it.  As  he  passed  from 
one  portrait  to  the  next,  his  ample  knowledge  of  history,  (in  its  bye-ways  as  well  as  in 
the  more  common  and  beaten  tracks),  was  sure  to  be  displayed ; and  some  clever, 
shrewd,  and  just  remark  quickened  the  individual  represented,  into  life.  From  him 
I gathered  all  I know  of  Charlton,  and  its  belongings.  Would  that  he  had  drawn 
up, — what  he  could  have  done  so  well, — some  permanent  record  of  the  memorabilia 
of  Charlton ! But  he  was  a man  who  hid  his  treasures  of  knowledge,  even  as  he 
concealed  his  sterling  worth,  and  permitted  but  few  to  know  how  true,  and  honourable, 
and  just,  and  kind  he  was.  To  the  last,  he  was  a student,  and  when  the  volumes 
of  Chrysostom  and  Theodoret,  which  he  had  asked  me  to  send  him  out  of  the  gallery 
to  London,  were  returned,  I found  them  annotated,  and  commented  upon  with  diligent 
study  and  learning.  I owe  to  him  great  gratitude  for  much  steadfast  unchanging 
kindness;  and  for  the  example  of  his  own  unselfish  life,  which  raised  my  thoughts 
to  a higher  standard  of  what  life  should  be.  I could  not  help  saying  this  much 
of  one  of  the  Lords  of  Charlton,  who  filled  his  place  as  worthily  as  any  of  its  possessors. 
— Thus,”  so  concludes  Mr.  McKnight,  “the  last  stage  of  the  history  of  the  Mansion 
at  Charlton  is  reached,  for,  it  was  during  the  past  year,  (1872)  that  the  great  hall 
was  completed,  and  the  house  may,  at  length,  be  said  to  be  finished,  and  fit  to  be 
occupied  in  every  part.  Since  the  old  place  came  into  the  possession  of  the  present 
branch,  Earl  John  stored  it  with  works  of  art.  Earl  Thomas  completed  the  Gallery. 
The  present  Earl  has  rendered  the  Great  Hall  habitable,  and  thus  has  so  far 
accomplished  a work  which  has  lingered  in  its  progress  from  1606  to  1873.” 

The  Park,  at  the  time  of  the  building  of  Charlton,  was  very  small  indeed : it  could 
scarcely  have  been  more  than  a large  field,  in  the  centre  of  which  the  House  stood, 
and  from  which  the  ground  sloped  with  a very  gentle  fall,  through  the  orchard, 
to  a small  water-course,  which  ran  into  the  larger  stream  which  flows  below  the 
Church.  Indeed,  there  seems  to  have  been  no  attempt  to  form  a Park ; but,  at 


Grahme’s  London  residence  in  Berkeley  Street,  and  others  perhaps  in  the  house  of  Lady  Sylvius,  the  sister 
of  his  first  wife.  King1  James  died  in  the  spring- of  1701.  King  William  did  not  survive  him  long. 
Thomas,  Earl  of  Berkshire,  lived  on  till  1706.  Perhaps  all  three  were  in  their  graves  before  the  pictures 
found  their  way  to  Charlton  : hut  they  could  not  have  found  a more  rightful  resting-place,  than  under  the 
roof  which  was  the  home  of  Colonel  Grahme’s  daughter, — nor  one  where  they  would  be  more  acceptable, 
if  the  tradition  be  a true  one,  which  tells  of  Lord  Berkshire  and  his  son  “ drinking  the  Pretender’s  health, 
on  their  knees,  in  the  Rose  Parlour  at  Charlton.” 
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THE  PARK.  THE  GARDEN.  THE  ORCHARD. 


Charlton,  as  in  the  case  of  many  other  houses  of  the  same  date,  the  Mansion  was 
surrounded  by  its  garden,  its  orchard,  and  some  ornamental  wood,  consisting,  for  the 
most  part,  of  holly,  box,  and  yew,  of  which  latter,  there  are  specimens  still  standing. 

When  Henry,  Lord  Suffolk,  began  his  building  at  Charlton,  he  obtained  an  Act 
of  Parliament  to  remove  the  highways  in  the  immediate  vicinage  of  his  Mansion. 
And,  accordingly,  he  carried  the  road  which  went  through  the  middle  of  the  Park 
along  its  present  course.  By  this  arrangement  the  Park  got  an  addition  of  more  than 
two  hundred  acres. 

The  Garden  lay  on  the  north-west  side  of  the  House.  And,  for  long  after  its 
removal,  on  that  site,  there  appeared,  in  each  successive  spring,  a quiet  witness  of  what 
had  been, — bulbs  still  putting  up,  from  beneath  the  turf,  their  flowers,— once  the  glory 
of  the  trim  gardens  of  the  earlier  time. 

Further,  we  infer  from  the  Earl  of  Berkshire’s  deed  of  gift,  that  the  Orchard  lay  on 
the  north-east  side  of  the  House,  near  that  which  is  known  as  “ the  old  dairy  well  ” ; 
and  perhaps,  the  aged  walnut  tree,  still  to  be  seen  there,  already  stood  within  its 
boundary,  when,  in  1614,  the  first  Earl  of  Berkshire  brought  his  bride  home  to  Charlton. 

When  the  public  highway  passed  through  the  centre  of  what  is  now  the  principal 
part  of  the  Park,  the  cottages  of  the  hamlet  were  grouped  along  its  sides.  Beyond 
this,  and  in  the  direction  of  the  present  village,  the  ground  undulates,  and  a small 
stream  -works  its  way  to  join  the  Biver  Avon.  On  the  brow  of  the  opposite  bank 
once  stood  the  old  Grange, — the  probable  residence  of  the  Knyvets  ; and  there  still 
stands  the  Parish  Church. 

There  is  nothing  particularly  picturesque  or  striking  in  the  present  appearance 
of  that  building  externally, — the  outside  walls,  being,  as  it  would  seem,  of  comparatively 
late  date.  The  windows,  on  the  south  side,  are  flat-headed  with  labels,  being  probably 
those  of  which  Aubrey  speaks  as  being  “ all  new  ” in  his  time : those  on  the  north 
are  no  earlier  than  “ Perpendicular  ” work. 

What  was  the  original  form  of  the  structure  is  not  known : the  interior,  at  present, 
has  the  effect  of  a Nave,  divided  down  the  centre,  by  circular  pillars  of  late  Norman 
work, — the  shafts  being  more  slender  than  at  the  first  introduction  of  that  style. 
Charlton  Church,  therefore,  may  be  said  to  consist  of  two  Aisles;  with  a Tower* 


* In  Canon  Jackson’s  Edition  of  Aubrey,  (plale  xviii.,  fig-.  301,)  an  engraving-  is  given  of  Sir  Henry 
Ivny vet’s  armorial  bearings,  from  the  monument.  Of  the  19  quarterings,  1(3  are  specified.  1.  Ivnyvett. 
2.  Basset  of  Weldon.  3.  Bottetort  of  Mendlesham.  4.  Clifton  of  Buckenham.  5.  Cayley.  6.  Crom- 
well. 7.  Bernake.  8.  Driby.  9.  Tateshale.  10.  Albini.  11.  Chester.  12.  Lupus.  13.  Pickering. 
14.  Lascelles.  15.  Moresby.  10.  Fenwick. 

Reference  to  these  quarterings  will  be  found  in  the  note,  p.  212,  of  the  same  volume. 


CHARLTON  CHURCH.  FONT.  PULPIT.  KNYVET  TOMB. 
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(which  opens  into  the  South  Aisle,  with  a bold  arch),  and  a Chancel,  which  is  also  double. 

Four  of  the  capitals  of  the  columns  are  very  graceful  specimens  of  early  work  : 
one  is  a simple  hexagon. 

The  bowl  of  the  Font  is  Norman.  The  ornaments  are  much  defaced,  but  apparently 
consisted  of  several  courses  of  cable  moulding  or  similar  decoration,  of  a simple 
character,  with  one  row  of  Roman  roses.  The  stem  is  of  later  date;  hexagonal,  with 
plain  recessed  niches. 

The  Pulpit  is  handsomely  carved,  and  is  probably  of  the  date  of  the  inscription 
at  the  back  : 

wo  be — VN 

TO  ME IF 

I PREACH 
NOT  THE 
GOSPEL 


ANNO 

DOMINI 

1630. 

The  sides  of  the  back  are  sustained  by  the  two  supporters  adopted  by  the  first 
of  our  Stuart  Sovereigns,  (very  grotesquely  treated,)  the  golden  Lion  of  England  on 
the  dexter,  and  one  of  the  silver  Unicorns  of  Scotland  on  the  sinister, — just  the 
reversed  order  of  the  monument  of  Queen  Elizabeth  at  Westminster. 

The  Howard  pew  is  a good  specimen  of  the  elaborate  carving  of  the  same  date. 

The  monument,  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Henry  Knyvet  and  his  wife,  (Isabel,  daughter 
and  heir  of  Sir  James  Stumpe,  of  Charlton),  occupies  a central  position,  towards  the 
east  end  of  the  Church,  and  continues  the  division  of  the  fabric.  On  the  south  side 
of  it  is  the  Chancel,  with  the  Altar:*  on  the  north,  the  Howard  Chapel.  The 
monument  consists  of  two  recumbent  effigies,  under  a canopy  supported  by  ten 
Corinthian  columns.  It  has  no  inscription.! 


* The  Church  plate  hears  this  inscription : 

“ The  gift  of  the  Rt.  Honble.  The  Earl 
of  Berkshire,  and  the  Honble.  Ly.  Frances 
Winchcombe  his  Daughter;  to  the  Parish 
Church  of  Charlton,  near  Malmes? 
in  Wilts.”  (No  Date.) 

To  this  plate,  an  addition  was  made  by  the  Honble.  Miss  Dutton,  in  1851. 

t Aubrey  (p.  313,  Edit:  1862)  says  of  this  Tower,  “Here  are  old  Inscriptions  on  the  Bells  at  the 
Dedication  of  ’em.”  “ Sancte  Georgie  ora  p nobis.  The  rest  1 could  not  come  to.”  None  of  these  bells 

are  now  in  existence  at  Charlton.  Probably  they  were  re-cast,  and  the  metal  forms  part  of  those  now  in  use. 
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BELLS.  TABLET  TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  COLONEL  GRAHME. 


On  the  north  wall  of  the  Chapel  is  the  mural  tablet  commemorative  of  Colonel 
James  Gralime  of  Levens,  (father  of  Catherine,  Countess  of  Berkshire),  to  which 
allusion  has  been  already  made. 

It  is  a remarkable  circumstance  that  the  Church  at  Charlton  does  not  (1873)  contain 
any  sepulchral  memorials  of  the  many  Howards  who  have  been  there  consigned  to 
their  last  resting-place. 

This  is  partly  explicable  by  the  fact  that,  antecedently  to  1745,  Saffron  Walden,  in 
Essex,  was  the  burial-place  of  the  family  who  occupied  the  magnificent  mansion 
of  Audley  End,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  town.  Ten  Earls,  and  five  Countesses 
of  Suffolk,  and,  with  them,  many  of  their  children  and  near  kinsfolk,  are  interred  at 
Walden.* *  But  Charlton  has  now,  for  more  than  a hundred  and  sixty  years  received 
the  remains  of  its  departed  possessors,  and  of  their  nearest  and  dearest,  in  its  hallowed 
ground  ; yet,  of  none  of  these  is  there  any  memorial. | 

The  vault,  to  whose  keeping  they  have  been  consigned,  as,  from  time  to  time,  they 
have  passed  away,  hides  their  bare  names  from  sight,  and  time  is,  of  course,  rapidly 
blotting  out  even  that  veiled  record. 

Certainly  there  was  something  very  grand,  as  well  as  very  touching  in  the  reserve 
and  reticence  of  the  medieval  monuments, — and  more  than  that, — very  Christian. 
In  the  simplest,  but  most  intense  faith,  the  mourners  of  that  epoch  looked  for  “ the 
Resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  the  Life  of  the  world  to  come.”  They  seem  to  have 
felt  that,  with  respect  to  those  who,  by  God’s  Mercy,  had  been  removed  from  further 
trials  in  this  world,  it  was  unseemly  to  dwell  much  on  what  they  had  done,  or  been, 
within  it.  All  that  was  best  left  with  the  All-merciful,  Who  knows  all  hearts, 

“And  loves  them  better  than  He  knows.” 


Inscriptions  on  the  *5  Bells  in  Charlton  Church,  at  present. 

1st.  Quod  sit  sacra  primo  denuntio  mane. 

A.  R.  1712. 

2nd.  God  preserve  the  Church  and  Queen. 

A.  R.  1712. 

3rd.  God  Save  the  Queen. 

Ahr : Rudhall  cast  us  all,  1712. 

4th.  Humphry  Woodcock,  Gt.,  and  Fabian  Gastrell,  Ch  : Wardens. 

1712.  A.  R. 

5th.  John  Rudhall,  Gloucester,  Fecit.  1805. 

* See  the  extracts  from  the  Walden  Register,  in  Appendix  I. 

t It  should  he  mentioned  here  that  of  the  race  of  Howard  who  had  been  personally  connected  with 
Charlton,  or  who  lie  buried  there,  the  following’  are  commemorated  on  mural  tablets  in  the  Stanley  Chantry 
in  Elford  Church  : Henry-Bowes,  Earl  of  Suffolk  and  Berkshire,  and  Catherine  Gralime,  his  wife. 
Henry,  Earl  of  Suffolk  and  Berkshire,  and  his  two  Countesses,  Constantia-Maria  Trevor,  and  Charlotte  Finch. 


ABSENCE  OF  MONUMENTAL  MEMORIALS  AT  CHARLTON. 
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And  so,  our  forefathers,  till  comparatively  recent  times,  left  the  beautiful  monuments 
they  erected  without  name,  and  without  date : — without  name , because  those  who  had 
loved  the  departed  would  not  forget  whose  remains  were  below ; and  to  strangers,  it 
would  be  a matter  of  indifference  : without  c?afe,  because, 

11 They  reckon  not  by  months,  and  years, 

Where  they  are  gone  to  dwell.” 

And  yet  their  dead  were  not  wholly  left  without  memorial.  Though  the  knight 
“ was  dust,  and  his  good  sword  rust,”  his  effigy  showed  what  manner  of  man  he  was  ; 
and  these  nameless  and  dateless  effigies  are  among  the  very  first  of  our  Ecclesiastical 
treasures. 

Bearing  in  mind  how  many  of  the  great  and  good  of  a most  illustrious  race  have 
found  their  graves  at  Charlton,  it  is  a circumstance  almost,  if  not  altogether, 
unparalleled,  that  during  so  long  a period  none  have  any  memorial  whatever. 
Doubtless,  there  have  been  wise  reasons  for  this ; but  to  the  genealogist,  in  search 
of  accurate  information,  the  loss  of  the  evidence  which  monumental  inscriptions  commonly 
afford,  is  very  great.  But  there  are  others  (besides  those  who  are  working  their  way 
through  the  difficulties  and  complications  of  a bewildering  pedigree),  who  must  needs 
sigh  over  the  paucity  of  the  memorials  to  departed  worth  at  Charlton.  Some,  it  is 
felt,  even  by  comparative  strangers,  are  sleeping  there,  whose  good  deeds  of  faithful 
service  to  God  and  their  country,  might  well  stand  recorded  within  its  sanctuary, 
to  kindle,  if  so  it  might  be,  a desire  to  emulate  their  example,  in  generations  to 
come,  among  their  successors — (Stet  fortuna  domus!) — of  the  same  honoured  race. 
And  others  there  have  been,  who,  though  they  have  held  no  conspicuous  position  in  the 
world,  have  yet,  in  their  allotted  place,  and  amid  their  own  people,  deserved  the  most 
enduring  record  that  could  be  raised,  as  evidencing  the  value  set  upon  them  by  those 
who  knew  them  best, — as  patterns  of  truest  nobility  in  hereditary  excellence ; of  faith, 
and  charity,  and  self-denying  holiness ; of  gentleness  and  meekness ; of  purity  and 
truth ; of  patience  and  submission  to  God’s  Will.  There  have  been  those, — loving 
and  beloved, — whose  departure  has  so  changed  the  whole  face  of  life  to  those  of  whose 
existence  they  were  the  sunshine,  as  that  the  mere  sight  of  their  names  on  the  dull 
gold  marble,  might  have  this  of  comfort, — ft  would  be  as  a voice,  calling  survivors  to 
hold  on  in  faith  and  patience,  till  they  too, — in  God’s  good  time, — should  be  beckoned 
Home.  It  would  be  as  a finger,  pointing  onward,  upward,  heavenward,  encouraging 
those  who  have  been  parted  from  their  treasures  for  a little  while,  to  live  as  they 
lived,  that  so  they  may  die,  as  they  died,  with  a hope  full  of  immortality : 

“ UT  MORIENTES  YIVERINT,  VIXERUNT  UT  MORITUKI.” 
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EARL  HENRY’S  SECOND  MARRIAGE  ; CHILDREN,  AND  WIDOW. 


To  return,  however,  from  this  needful  digression. 

Henry,  Earl  of  Suffolk,  made  his  chief  residence  at  Charlton,  till  the  period  of  his 
death,  which  occurred  on  the  6th  of  March,  1779,  when  within  two  months  of  attaining 
his  fortieth  year ; having  survived  his  father,  Lord  Andover,  twenty-three  years. 

Lord  Suffolk  married  early.  On  the  24th  of  May,  1764,  he  became  as  has  been 
mentioned,  the  husband  of  Maria-Constantia,  only  daughter  of  Robert,  Lord  Trevor, 
who  was  created  Viscount  Hampden  in  1776.* 

This  lady  died  in  child-birth,  (her  only  issue  being  a daughter,  named  after  herself, 
Maria-Constantia),  on  the  7th  of  February,  1767,  being  then  in  her  twenty-fourth  year. 

The  motherless  infant  was  committed  to  the  care  of  her  grandmother,  Mary, 
Viscountess  Andover,  with  whom  she  lived, — an  engaging  child,  much  loved,  and 
cherished, — till  she  was  eight  years  old,  when  (July  21st,  1775)  her  brief  life  ended. 

It  was  not  till  after  her  death,  that  Lord  Suffolk,  having  been  ten  years  a widower, 
took  for  his  second  wife  (August  14th,  1777,  by  special  licence,  at  her  mother’s  house, 
at  Putney),  the  Lady  Charlotte  Finch,  (born  May  13th,  1754),  eldest  daughter 
of  Heneage,  fourth  Earl  of  Aylesford,  and  consequently,  niece  to  Viscountess  Andover, 
and  first  cousin  to  Lord  Suffolk. 

By  her  he  had  a son,  born  in  September,  1778,  who  died  three  months’  afterwards. 

Lord  Suffolk  himself  died,  as  has  been  stated,  March  6th,  1779,  at  Bath,  and  was 
buried  at  Charlton,  on  the  20th  of  the  same  month,  leaving  his  Countess  in  a condition 
to  become  a mother  in  five  months  time. 

Of  course,  the  Earldoms  of  Suffolk  and  Berkshire  were  dormant  till  the  birth  of  the 
child,  which  came  into  the  world  on  the  8th  of  August  following,  and  proving  to  be 
a son,  was  baptized  by  the  name  of  Henry;  and  was,  for  two  days,  (when  he  too 
passed  away,) — the  thirteenth  Earl  of  Suffolk,  and  sixth  of  Berkshire. 

Charlotte,  Countess  Dowager  of  Suffolk,  thus  bereaved  of  her  husband  and  children 
in  early  life,  lived  on,  in  more  than  ordinary  loneliness,  for  one  so  respected  and  loved, 
through  a protracted  widowhood  of  forty-nine  years ; and  was  only  summoned  to  her 
rest  in  the  summer  (July  9th)  of  1828,  and  was  then  laid  beside  those  whom  she  had 
lost,  at  Charlton. 

The  writer  thus  ventures  to  speak  of  Lady  Suffolk  because,  in  her  old  age,  she  was 
not  wholly  unknown  to  him.  Accidental  circumstances  brought  him  every  now  and 


* The  race  of  Trevor  was  among-  the  most  ancient  of  which  anything;  like  credible  records  exist.  It  is 
worth  the  reader’s  while,  however,  to  turn  to  Collins’s  Peerage,  and  skim  through  the  first  page  or  two 
of  a mythical  genealogy  which  begins  with  Rourd  Wiedick,  father  of  Eignian  Yothe,  who  held  the  lands 
of  Gaercynion  in  Powysland,  and  was  grandfather  to  Kariodoc  Urech  Fras,  Earl  of  Hereford  and 
Marchiogien,  in  the  days  of  Prince  Arthur,  who  is  stated  to  have  commenced  his  reign,  Anno  Domini  516. 


CHARLOTTE,  COUNTESS  DOWAGER  OF  SUFFOLK. 
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then  into  the  presence  of  this  venerable  lady,  while  he  was  a lad  at  Westminster 
School,  and  his  impressions  of  her  are  therefore  the  result  of  personal  intercourse. 
They  are  but  boyish  memories, — not  the  less  indelible,  however,  and,  perhaps,  not 
the  less  true,  on  that  account.  Indelible  they  surely  are,  for  they  are  as  vivid,  and 
fresh  in  the  writer’s  mind,  as  though  they  related  to  what  he  saw  but  yesterday. — 
Happily  for  us  all,  we  have  early  impressions  and  recollections  which  can  never  be 
obliterated,  or  lose  their  power  for  good ; but  which  remain  while  life  lasts, — deep 
down  in  some  sheltered  nook  within  us,  unreached,  and  so  unaffected  by  time  and 
distance,  and  unvexed  by  the  storms  and  buffetings  of  this  troublesome  world. 

Lady  Suffolk’s  residence  was  in  Duke  Street,  Westminster,*  but  the  chief  living- 
rooms  looked  into  St.  James’s  Park ; and,  within  a stone’s  throw  of  the  western  front 
of  the  Horse  Guards,  there  was  an  entrance  into  the  house,  (which  is  no  longer  standing) 
from  the  Park  itself. 

From  that  entrance,  a long  dark  passage,  on  the  ground-floor,  gave  admittance  to 
a stair-case,  up  which,  in  other  days,  crowds  had  mounted  at  the  receptions  given  by 
the  wife  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  Now,  all  was  silent,  dim,  and  dreary.  The 
courtiers  had,  for  the  most  part,  been  long  in  their  graves,  and  the  mansion  was  as 
much  a thing  of  the  past,  as  they. 

Following  the  old  servant,  the  school-boy  was  shown  into  a drawing-room,  the 
shutters  of  which  were  often  more  than  half-closed.  A Chinese  paper,  of  a soft  green 
tint,  overspread  with  birds  and  flowers,  covered  the  walls,  but,  like  the  curtains,  and 
carpet,  and  all  else  in  that  which  once  must  have  been  a most  bright  and  pleasant 
apartment,  it  had  faded  away  into  a gray  shadow  of  what  it  had  once  been.  Nothing 
was  worn  or  dilapidated,  but  life  seemed  to  have  died  out  of  it.  Every  thing  must 
have  remained  unaltered  in  that  desolate  mansion  since  its  master  passed  away,  and 
his  childless  widow  was  left  its  sole  occupant. 

“ Oft  in  Life’s  stillest  shade  reclining-, 

In  Desolation  unrepining- 

Meek  souls  there  are,  who  little  dream 
Their  daily  strife  an  Angel’s  theme, 

Nor  that  the  rod  they  take  so  calm 
Shall  prove  in  Heaven  a martyr’s  palm.”  + 


* This  house  was  bequeathed  by  the  above-mentioned  lady  to  Thomas,  sixteenth  Earl  of  Suffolk.  When 
the  lease  expired,  the  property  reverted  to  the  Crown,  and  a public  office  now  occupies  the  site, 
t Christian  Year.  Wednesday  before  Easter. 
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It  must  have  been  an  act  thoroughly  uncongenial  to  the  dear  old  lady  to  come  forth, 
and  make  conversation  to  a shy  school-boy,  who  had  nothing  to  say  for  himself  when 
he  had  delivered  the  message  with  which  he  was  usually  charged. 

Lady  Suffolk  always  came  out  of  an  inner  room ; and  if,  after  the  servant  was  gone, 
she  chanced  to  be  a little  slower  in  appearing  than  usual,  such  a sense  of  awe  wrould 
creep  over  the  school-boy’s  mind  at  the  utter  loneliness  and  stillness  of  the  large  house, 
that  the  silence  seemed  almost  supernatural,  and  he  began  to  think  of  ghostly  occupants 
in  the  dark  corners,  and  recesses,  round  him.  But  the  appearance  of  Lady  Suffolk  re- 
assured him  every  way.  With  the  high-bred  courtesy  of  other  times, — a trace 
of  stateliness  lost  in  cordiality; — with  a womanly  intuition  into  character,  and  most 
touching  gentleness  and  kindness  of  manner,  she  always  contrived  to  set  her  visitor  at 
ease ; and  he  never  quitted  her  presence  without  a feeling,  not  of  veneration  only,  but 
of  having  been  brought  into  a presence  which  had  something  in  it,  above  this  world. 

In  those  days,  he  knew  nothing  of  the  history  of  her  previous  life,  and  of  the  great 
bereavements  which  had  made  that  life  so  lonely:  he  only  felt  the  influence  of  a 
character  subdued  and  purified  ; and,  that,  mingled,  with  that  grave  manner,  there  was 
an  indescribable  softness,  which  told  of  experience  in  sorrow.  And  there  was  always 
something  in  what  she  said  so  simply  and  naturally,  that  recurred  again  and  again  to 
his  mind,  as  what  could  only  have  emanated  from  one  who  had  possessed  her  soul  in 
patience,  calmly  discharging  the  duties  of  every  day  life  till  the  call  should  come  to 
her  to  exchange  this  world  for  one  for  which  she  had  long  been  yearning,  and  in  which 
all  her  higher  hopes  and  affections  were  centered.  She  endured  as  seeing  Him  Who 
is  invisible. 

Such,  in  her  old  age,  Lady  Suffolk  seemed  to  a boy’s  perceptions ; — such,  after  an 
interval  of  almost  five  and  forty  years,  is  his  vision  of  her  still.  “ This  unavailing 
gift,  at  least  I may  bestow ! ” * 

To  those  few  who  remember  Lady  Suffolk,  and  honour  her  memory,  it  is  most 
gratifying  to  think  how  her  place  is  now  filled, — by  one  so  much  respected  and  beloved, 
and  who  makes  her  position  a source  of  blessings  to  all  around  her. 

It  has  been  mentioned  above  that  Viscount  Andover  had  one  surviving  brother, 
Thomas  Howard,  on  whom  the  Ashtead  Estate  had  been  settled  by  Lady  Diana 


* Dryden’s  Yirg- : CEn  : vi.  1226. 
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Feilding,  after  the  life  of  his  father,  Henry-Bowes,  fourth  Earl  of  Berkshire.  He  was 
the  fifth  of  six  sons,  and,  surviving  all  his  brothers,  became,  on  the  death  of  his  infant 
nephew,  fourteenth  Earl  of  Suffolk,  and  seventh  Earl  of  Berkshire.* 

He  held  his  honours,  however,  barely  for  four  years ; and  having  no  issue  but  the 
daughter  already  mentioned  (Lady  Diana  le  Fleming),  the  Earldoms  passed  to  the 
descendants  of  Philip  Howard,  seventh  son  of  the  first  Earl  of  Berkshire, — who  are 
now  his  representatives,  succeeding  to  the  Charlton  Estate  by  the  Will  of  Earl 
Henry,  who  devised  the  reversion  of  the  Ashtead  property  to  his  mother,  the 
Viscountess  Andover,  for  life,  with  remainder  to  his  sister,  Frances  Howard,  in  fee. 

On  the  death  of  her  husband  and  his  father,  (1756  and  1757)  Elford  Hall  became 
the  jointure-house  of  Lady  Andover,  and  there  she  chiefly  resided  through  her  widow- 
hood, till  her  decease.  She  never  lived  at  Ashtead ; and  for  the  last  years  of  her 
life  never  quitted  Elford,  where  she  departed  this  life  on  the  7th  of  March,  1803. 
She  was  laid  in  the  same  vault  with  her  husband  on  the  16  th  of  the  same  month, 
having  survived  him  six  and  forty  years,  and  being  then  in  the  eighty-eighth  year 
of  her  age. 

And  here,  as  one  who  has  been  long  and  intimately  connected  with  Elford,  and 
who,  from  that  connexion,  has  gradually  become  the  depository  of  many  of  its  lingering 
traditions,  the  writer, — (now  almost  the  only  person  in  whom  the  bulk  of  them  still 
survives), — feels  bound  to  put  on  record  his  sense  of  the  deep  obligations  which  Elford 
owes  to  Mary,  Viscountess  Andover. 

Seventy  years  have  passed  since  she  was  laid  to  rest  in  Elford  Churchyard  ; yet  her 
memory  is  still  green ; and  many  anecdotes,  which  have  passed  down  to  the  present 
generation,  testify  how  highly  she  was  esteemed  and  looked  up  to  for  her  many 
virtues. — Bibles,  which  she  gave,  are  still  to  be  found,  here  and  there,  on  cottage 


* Lord  Suffolk,  the  Secretary  of  State,  died  on  the  7th  of  March,  1779.  On  the  22nd  of  the  same 
month,  we  find  the  King-  writing-  thus  to  Lord  North  (Letter  556,  Donne’s  Correspondence  of  George  III. 
with  Lord  North) : 

“ The  family  of  the  late  Earl  of  Suffolk  may  depute  any  one  they  please  to  deliver  the  ensigns  of  the 
Garter  unto  me,  as  the  next  heir,  Mr.  Thomas  Howard , has  declined  bringing  them  to  me.  The  person 
who  in  this  case  appears  the  natural  channel  is  Lord  Aylesford.” — Had  His  Majesty  certainly  known  the 
actual  condition  or  the  Countess  of  Suffolk  at  that  time,  he  would  not  so  have  written.  Had  Lady 
Suffolk’s  son  lived,  who  was  born  the  following  August,  he  would  have  been  “ the  next  heir.”  As  matters 
stood,  Mr.  Howard’s  position  was  one  of  great  delicacy,  and  no  one  can  wonder  that  he  kept  himself  for 
the  present  altogether  in  the  back-ground,  (he  was  himself  nearly  three-score),  and  shrunk  from  anything 
which  looked  like  assuming  the  place  and  duties  of  a successor. 
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shelves,  in  the  village, — though  her’s  was  not  a Bible-giving  age ; and  it  is  not  very 
long  since  a small  scrap  of  her  writing  was  exhibited  to  the  writer  as  a precious  relic. 

Lady  Andover  lived  in  seclusion,  but  she  had  talents  and  accomplishments  which 
afforded  employment  and  solace  for  her  leisure  hours.  She  was  endowed  with 
the  artistic  gifts  which  have  been  hereditary  in  her  family,  and  a large  collection 
of  water-colour  drawings,  in  the  possession  (1873)  of  her  granddaughter,  remain  to 
bear  witness  to  her  taste  and  skill.  She  was  the  friend  and  correspondent  of  Mrs. 
Delany  and  the  Duchess  of  Portland,*  both  of  them  celebrated  in  their  day  for  their 
literary  and  other  attainments.  It  must  not  be  omitted  that  Lady  Andover  was,  in 
her  youth,  a person  of  remarkable  beauty,  as  her  portrait  abundantly  testifies.  But 
she  caught  the  small  pox  after  her  marriage,  and  did  not  escape  the  usual  consequences 
of  that  cruel  scourge, — detriment  to  her  complexion. 

Upon  the  death  of  his  infant  great-nephew,  the  Honourable  Thomas  Howard 
of  Ashtead,  fifth  son  of  Henry-Bowes,  Earl  of  Suffolk  and  Berkshire,  succeeded  to 
the  family  honours  as  fourteenth  Earl  of  Suffolk,  and  seventh  of  Berkshire,  at  the 
age  of  fifty-eight ; but  only  held  them  for  the  brief  period  specified  above. 

Departing  this  life,  three  months  after  the  marriage  of  his  only  child,  Lady  Diana 
Howard,  to  Sir  Michael  le  Fleming,  of  Rydal  Hall,  in  the  County  of  Westmoreland, 
the  Ashtead  Estate  reverted  to  the  elder  branch,  the  reversion  in  fee  having  been 
devised  by  the  Will  of  Earl  Henry  to  his  mother  for  life,  with  remainder  to  his  sister, 
in  fee. 

Consequently,  that  estate  now  passed  to  Mary,  Viscountess  Andover,  who,  not  being 
disposed  to  leave  her  long-established  home  at  Elford,  surrendered  it  to  her  newly- 
married  daughter. 

The  Honourable  Frances  Howard,  only  surviving  child  of  William,  Viscount 
Andover,  (and  sister  of  Henry,  twelfth  Earl  of  Suffolk,  and  fifth  of  Berkshire),  born 
on  the  27th  of  February,  1747,  was  married  on  the  20th  of  March,  1783,  (by  special 
license,  in  Lady  Andover’s  house,  12,  Wimpole  Street,  Cavendish  Square,  London), f 


* Amonj;  the  treasures  in  the  Duchess’s  collection,  there  could  hardly  he  any  more  remarkable  in  its 
way,  than  the  landscape  (familiar  to  many  readers  of  this  book)  cut  out  on  a single  piece  of  white  paper, 
by  Viscountess  Andover.  The  nets,  and  other  accompaniments  surrounding  the  picture,  are  cut  with  an 
amount  of  truth  and  delicacy  which  is  wonderful. — The  Duchess  bequeathed  this  marvel  of  ingenuity  to 
Lady  Andover’s  daughter,  so  that  it  reverted  to  Elford.  It  is  now  (1873)  at  Ashtead  Park. 

f Extract  from  the  Register  of  Marriages  solemnized  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Mary-le-Bone,  in  the  County 
of  Middlesex,  in  the  year  1783: 


MARRIAGE  OF  THE  HONOURABLE  FRANCES  HOWARD. 
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to  Richard  Bagot,  fifth  son  of  Sir  Walter  Wagstaffe  Bagot,  (fifth  Baronet)  of 
Blithfield,  in  the  County  of  Stafford,  by  the  Lady  Barbara  Legge,  eldest  daughter 
of  William,  first  Earl  of  Dartmouth.* 

Mr.  Bagot,  born  November  13th,  1733,  was  educated  at  Westminster  and  Oxford. 
On  arriving  at  manhood,  he  chose  the  Law  for  his  profession,  and  was,  for  a time, 
a student  at  Lincoln’s  Inn, — a circumstance  which  enabled  him,  in  after  years,  to 
accept  the  dignity  of  Recorder  of  Kendal. 

However,  in  1761,  being  then  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  he  gave  up  his  legal 
studies,  and  accompanied  his  friend  the  Earl  of  Northampton,']'  as  Secretary  of  Embassy, 
to  Venice.  Upon  Lord  Northampton’s  death,  two  years  afterwards,  Mr.  Howard 
returned  home  with  the  infant  orphan  of  his  deceased  friend.  He  subsequently  took 
office  in  the  Excise ; and  he  held  for  many  years  that  of  Receiver-General  of  the 
Land  Tax  in  the  County  of  Middlesex. 

Upon  his  marriage,  Mr.  Bagot  had  the  King’s  permission,  under  the  Sign  Manual, 
to  assume  the  name  of  Howard. 


This  Marriage  was  solemnized  between  us 


“ No.  474.  Richard  Bagot , Esq.,  of  the  Parish  of  St.  George,  Hanover  Square,  in  the  County 
of  Middlesex,  Bachelor,  and  the  Honourable  Frances  Howard,  of  this  Parish,  Spinster,  were  married  by 
Special  License  at  No.  12,  Wimpole  Street,  Cavendish  Square,  this  Twentieth  day  of  March,  in  the  year 
One  Thousand  Seven  Hundred  and  Eighty-three,  By  me,  Daniel  Finch. 

Richard  Bagot, 

Frances  Howard. 

Mary  Andover, 

Aylesford. 

* The  father  of  Lady  Andover,  and  the  mother  of  Lady  Barbara  Bagot,  being  brother  and  sister,  the 
daughter  of  Lady  Andover,  and  the  son  of  Lady  Barbara  were  second  cousins,  as  will  be  seen  (by  a limited 
extract  from  the  family  pedigree  given)  below. 

IIeneage  Finch, =Elizabeth,  daughter 
first  Earl  of  Aylesford.  of  Sir  John  Banks. 


In  the  presence  of 


Heneage, =Mary,  daughter  of 
2d  Earl.  Sir  Clement  Fisher. 


I 

Lady  Anne  Finch. ^William, 

first  Earl  of  Dartmouth. 


Lady  Mary  Finch. =Viscount  Andover.  Sir  W.  W.  Bagot. =Lady  Barbara  Legge. 


Frances  Howard.  = Richard  Bagot. 

t Charles,  seventh  Earl  of  Northampton,  had  married  in  in  1759,  Anne,  daughter  of  Charles,  Duke 
of  Beaufort.  B}’  her,  who  died  at  Naples,  in  May  1763,  he  had  an  only  daughter,  Elizabeth,  who  will 
be  remembered  by  some  of  the  readers  of  this  volume  as  Lady  George  Cavendish, — in  later  years  as 
Countess  of  Burlington, — the  mother  of  Lady  Charles  Fitzroy,  the  intimate  friend  of  her,  by  whose  desire 
these  memorials  have  been  compiled. 

The  Earl  of  Northampton  only  survived  his  wife  five  months. 
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For  some  five  or  six  years  after  their  union,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  lived  at  Wolseley 
Park,  in  the  County  of  Stafford, — a residence  within  a few  miles  of  Blithfield,  the 
seat  of  Mr.  Howard’s  elder  brother,  Sir  William  Bagot,  who,  in  1780,  had  been 
created  Baron  Bagot,  of  Bagot’s  Bromley. 

The  issue  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  was : — 

I.  Mary,  born  at  28,  Lower  Brook  Street,  Grosvenor  Square,  London,  on  Monday, 
the  Ninth  of  May,  1785. 

II.  Henry,  born  on  Sunday,  the  Twenty-ninth  of  April,  1787,  at  the  house  of  the 
Countess  Dowager  of  Suffolk,  in  Duke  Street,  Westminster.  He  hardly  lived 
a year,  dying  of  small  pox,  on  the  Seventh  of  April,  1788. — He  was  buried  at 
Ashtead  three  days  afterwards. 

III.  Henry-Richard,  born  on  Monday,  August  the  Eighteenth,  1788,  at  his  father’s 
town-house  in  Brook  Street.  He  deceased  at  Ashtead  in  June  1789,  and  was  there 
buried,  on  the  twentieth  of  that  month.* 

It  has  been  stated  above,  that  on  the  death  of  Thomas,  fourteenth  Earl  of  Suffolk, 
the  Ashtead  Estate  reverted  to  the  elder  branch,  and  passed  to  Viscountess  Andover, 
under  the  will  of  Earl  Henry,  with  remainder  to  his  sister.  The  estate,  however,  did 
not  change  hands  without  some  unpleasantness.  Discussions  arose  with  Sir  Michael  le 
Fleming,  who,  asserting  what  he  supposed  to  be  the  rights  of  his  wife,  was  unwilling  to 
surrender  the  property.  The  matter  was  finally  settled  by  Mr.  Howard  making  payment 
of  a considerable  sum,  which  was  secured  to  the  use  of  Lady  Diana.  Her  only 
daughter  (Anne  Frederica  Elizabeth),  who  succeeded  her  father  Sir  Michael  at  Rydal, 
married  her  cousin  (on  whom  the  Baronetcy  had  devolved)  Sir  Daniel  le  Fleming. 
The  union  did  not  prove  a happy  one,  and  after  her  separation  from  her  husband  Lady 
le  Fleming  lived  for  many  years  at  Rydal  in  great  retirement,  known  only  by  her 
deeds  of  kindness  and  active  chari ty.j 


* The  following-  memoranda  of  her  children  are  preserved,  in  the  hand-writing  of  their  mother,  in 
a family  Bible. 

“ Mary,  daughter  of  Richard  and  Frances  Howard,  born  May  y'  9th,  1785.  Baptized  June  6th  following. 
Sponsors : Mary  Viscountess  Andover,  Charlotte  Countess  of  Suffolk  and  Berkshire,  William  Lord 
Bagot.  F.  H. 

Henry,  horn  Sunday,  April  ye  29th,  1787,  at  The  Countess  D.  of  Suffolk’s,  in  Duke  Street,  Westminster. 
Baptized  Monday,  yc  28th  of  May  following.  Sponsors : John  Earl  of  Suffolk  and  Berks'1:  William  Earl 
of  Dartmouth,  Mary  Viscountess  Andover. — Obt:  April  7th,  1788.  F.  H. 

Henry  Richard,  born  August  ye  18th,  1788.  Baptized  September  ye  15th  following.  Sponsors  : Henry 
Duke  of  Beaufort,  Charles  Chester,  Esq.,  Charlotte  Countess  Dowager  of  Aylesford. — Obt:  June  15th, 
1789.  F.  H. 

-f  “ Rydal  Mount,”  long  the  residence  of  the  poet  Wordsworth, — “clarum  et  venerabile  nomen,” — was 
a part  of  Lady  le  Fleming’s  property. 


NEW  MANSION  AT  ASIITEAD.  BONOMI.  SAMUEL  WYATT. 
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When  Mr.  Howard  took  possession  of  Asktead,  in  right  of  his  wife,  the  mansion 
built  by  Sir  Robert  Howard  was  found  to  require  such  extensive  repairs,  that  upon 
mature  consideration,  it  was  thought  most  expedient  to  rebuild  it.  The  same  site 
was  chosen  as  before,  but  the  ground  was  considerably  raised,  the  soil  removed  for 
the  excavation  of  the  basement  being  used  for  that  purpose. 

The  design  for  the  new  house  was  given  by  Bonomi,  an  Italian  of  much  taste,  and 
a frequent  guest  at  Ashtead.  He  was  an  architect  of  considerable  reputation  in  his 
day,  and  much  patronized  by  the  upper  classes  in  this  country.* * * §  The  actual  work, 
however,  was  intrusted  to  Samuel  Wyatt,  (the  brother  of  James),  who,  as  a young  lad 
of  fourteen,  already  giving  evidence  of  good  abilities,  had  been  taken  to  Rome  (where 
Mr.  Howard  made  his  acquaintance),  by  Sir  William  Bagot,  who  left  him  there,  under 
the  care  of  Vicentini,  to  study  architecture  and  painting. | 

Samuel  Wyatt  was  an  admirable  builder,  as  the  brickwork,  and  woodwork,  at 
Ashtead  abundantly  prove.  The  solidity  and  neatness  of  the  former  are  most 
remarkable. 

The  exterior  of  the  house  is  of  what  is  called  “white”  brick,  with  stone  dressings. 
The  portico  is  on  the  south  side,  and  gives  admittance  to  a well  proportioned  entrance 
hall,  opening  into  a circular  saloon,  enriched  with  scagliola  pillars. 1 To  the  left 
of  the  saloon  is  the  dining-room ; to  the  right,  the  drawing-room,  with  its  very 
beautiful  chimney-piece  of  white  statuary  marble,  designed  by  Piranesi,  (and  one 
of  the  very  best  of  his  many  exquisite  designs  of  an  article  of  furniture  which  may  be 
made  to  add  so  much  to  the  general  effect  of  a handsome  room.)  There  is  a library 
at  right  angles  to  the  drawing-room.  The  house  contains  some  valuable  pictures,  and 
family  portraits.  § 


* Bonomi  died  in  London  in  1809. 

t The  Wyatts  were  a Staffordshire  family,  natives  of  Burton-on-Trent.  In  aftertimes,  James  Wyatt 
built  the  Pantheon  in  Oxford  Street,  and  succeeded  Sir  William  Chambers  as  Surveyor-General. 

t It  has  been  thought  that  Bonomi  must  have  had  in  his  mind,  the  saloon  at  Kedleston,  and  other 
apartments  in  Adam’s  classical  mansion  erected  for  Lord  Scarsdale,  when,  on  a much  smaller  scale,  he 
designed  the  living-rooms  at  Ashtead. 

§ Drawing-room. 

Gipsy  Fortune  Teller. — Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 

An  Allegorical  Subject. — Venetian  School.  Painter  unknown.  From  the  Durazzo  Palace,  Genoa. 

Battle  Piece. — Jacobo  Cortese,  II  Borgognone. 

Battle  of  Pavia. — Breughel. 

Saint  Margaret  of  Sweden.—  Carlo  Dolci. 

A Flemish  Fair. — David  Vinkenboom. 

Jephtha’s  Vow. — Lionello  Spada. 

Landscape. — Claude  Gelee  de  Loraine. 
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PICTURES  AT  ASHTEAD.  STABLES. 


The  stables,  which  lie  to  the  west  of  the  mansion,  are  usually  considered  to  be 
very  excellent  in  their  arrangements.  These  also  were  erected  by  Mr.  Howard. 


Jacob  and  Laban. — Giacomoda  Ponte.  (Called  II  Bassano,  or  Bassano  Vecchio.) 

Our  Lord,  as  an  Infant,  sleeping-  on  a Cross,  with  a Crown  of  Thorns  by  His  Side. — Guido  Reni. 
Holy  Family. — Andrea  del  Sarto. 

Little  Shepherdess. — Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 

Our  Lord  appearing-  to  S.  Mary  Magdalene. — Albano. 

Landscape  with  a Bridge  and  Figures. — Wouvermans. 

The  Hall. 

Two  Sea  Views. — Peter  Molyn,  (II  Tempesta.) 

View  of  S.  Peter’s,  and  of  the  Entrance  into  Rome  from  the  Porta  dal  Popolo. — Paolo  Panini. 
Portraits  of  Philip  III.  of  Spain,  and  Elizabeth  of  Bourbon  his  Queen. — Rubens,  and  Schutt. 
Landscape  View  of  Roehampton.  Castle  and  Town  in  the  distance. — Wilson. 

Peasant  Children  at  Play. — Gerard  Honthurst,  or  Gherardo  della  Notte. 

Two  Pictures  of  Ruins  and  Figures. — Giovanni  Ghisdi. 

Busts. — Eliza- Albinia  (Upton)  Marchioness  of  Bristol. 

Lady  Augusta  Seymour  (Hervey.) — Both  by  Bartolini,  of  Florence.  1820. 

Casts  of  Jupiter  and  Antinous,  from  the  antique. 

Dining-room. 

Full-length  Portrait  of  Lady  Diana  (Newport)  Howard,  and  her  two  children. — Sir  Godfrey  Kneller. 
1690. 

Portraits  of  the  two  children  of  Mr.  Thomas  Howard,  and  Lady  Diana. — Sir  Godfrey  Kneller. 
Portrait  of  Sir  Robert  Howard. — Sir  Godfrey  Kneller. 

Portrait  of  Lady  Dudley  and  Ward,  (in  widow’s  weeds.) — Murray. 

Still  Life. — Peter  Roestraten. 

Portrait  of  Henrietta  Maria,  (daughter  of  King  Charles  I.,  by  Henrietta  of  France,  daughter 
of  Henry  IV.) — Sir  Peter  Lely. 

Portrait  of  a Lady  unknown ; but  supposed  to  be  Lady  Elizabeth  Tufton,  daughter  of  the  Earl 
of  Thanet. 

Two  Pictures  of  Buildings. — Dirk  Van  Delen. 

Pictures  of  two  Boys,  one  playing  the  Flute. — llonthoi-st. 

Library. 

Booi-s  at  Cards. — David  Teniers  the  younger. 

Gonzales  painting-  the  Portrait  of  Gerard  Segers. — Gonzales  Coques. 

Fable  of  the  Satyr  and  Travellers. — Jacob  Jordaens  (pupil  of  Rubens.) 

View  on  River  near  Dort.' — John  Van  Gogen. 

Portrait  of  Villiers  Duke  of  Buckingham. — (Doubtful.) 

Staircase. 

Denial  of  S.  Peter. — Giacomo  Cavedone. 

Fowls. — Melchior  Ilondekteter.  1636. 

Diana  and  Nymphs. — Domenichino,  called  Zampieri. 

Italian  Peasants. — Jan  Asselytt. 

Landscape. — Jacob  Ruysdael. 

Landscape. — Gaspar  Poussin. 

Four  Portraits,  unknown,  by  Mary  Beale,  a pupil  of  Sir  Peter  Lely.  The  Lady  with  the  Guitar 
has  been  supposed  to  be  “ Mrs.  Mary  Davis,”  (the  Actress.) 

Study. 

Full-length  Portrait  of  Mary,  wife  of  the  Honourable  F.  G.  Howard,  at  the  age  of  21. — 
Sir  Thomas  Lawrence. 


THE  PARK  AT  ASIITEAD.  THE  KITCHEN-GARDEN. 
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The  foundation-stone  of  the  house  was  laid  at  its  south-west  corner,  on  Friday, 
the  17th  of  September,  1790,  by  Mary,  the  only  surviving  child,  (and  eventual 
heiress)  of  her  parents,  then  in  the  sixth  year  of  her  age. 

It  may  be  mentioned  here,  that  the  Park  at  Ashtead  is  small,  containing  not  more 
than  one  hundred  and  forty  acres ; it  is  surrounded  with  a wall,* *  and  well-stocked 
with  deer. 

As  opportunities  offered,  Mr.  Howard  made  considerable  additions  to  the  estate. — 
Among  his  first  purchases  were  a large  house,  with  the  surrounding  land,  obtained 
from  Alderman  Beckford,  avIio,  at  one  time,  possessed  considerable  property  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  kitchen-garden  belonging  to  Ashtead  Park  stands  on  the  site 
of  the  Beckford  residence.! 


Portrait  of  the  Honourable  Sophia  Upton. — Harlowe.  (Unfinished.) 

Portrait  of  Henrietta  Maria,  Queen  of  Charles  I. — Copy  from  Vandyke,  by  John  de  Rheyn. 

Six  Views  of  Rome. — Eastlake. 

Portrait  of  Catherine,  youngest  daughter  and  co-heir  of  Giles  Brydges,  Duke  of  Chandos ; wife 
of  Francis,  fourth  Earl  of  Bedford. — Sir  Peter  Lely. 

In  The  Honourable  Mrs.  Howard’s  Apartments. 

Portrait  of  Richard  Howard,  Esq. — Sir  Thomas  Lawrence.  1807. 

Portrait  of  Mary,  Viscountess  Andover. — Glover. 

Portrait  of  the  Honourable  F.  G.  Howard. — Harlowe. 

Portrait  of  the  Honourable  Frances  Howard. 

Portrait  of  William,  Viscount  Andover. 

Portrait  of  Horse,  and  Groom, — “ Blanche  and  William  Carpenter.” 

Convent  of  Santa  Maria  del  Sorbo. — Lear. 

Velvet  Bed-chamber. 

Portrait  of  Thomas  Howard,  son  of  the  Honourable  Sir  Robert  Howard. — Sir  Godfrey  Kneller. 

Portrait  of  Lady  Diana  Howard. — Sir  Godfrey  Kneller. 

Portrait  of  Lady  Diana,  when  Lady  Diana  Feilding’. — Murray. 

Portrait  of  Catherine  Grahme,  afterwards  Countess  of  Suffolk  and  Berkshire. — Jarvis. 

Portrait  of  Countess  of  Suffolk  and  Berkshire. 

Portrait  of  Sir  Robert  Howard. 

* There  seems  no  doubt  that  Sir  Robert  Howard  inclosed  his  Park  with  a wall,  some  considerable 
portion  of  which,  (to  the  south,  and  west),  is  still  standing : but,  apparently,  when,  on  Lady  Diana 
Feilding’ s decease,  Henry-Bo wes,  Earl  of  Berkshire,  succeeded  to  the  property,  he  found  it  necessary  to 
rebuild  a portion  of  this  wall ; for,  in  a letter  from  Mr.  Martyr  (Steward  at  Levens)  to  the  Countess 
of  Berkshire,  then  recently  a widow, — October  22nd,  1757,  among  other  items  of  expenditure  connected 
with  Ashtead,  defrayed  by  her  late  husband,  it  is  stated  that  “building  the  Park  Wall  at  Ashtead”  cost 
£2990. — In  the  same  paper  it  appears  that  the  “ expense  of  building  the  alms-house  there  ” was  £600 ; 
and  the  endowment,  double  that  sum. 

t Ihomas  Howard,  possessor  of  the  estate  of  Great  Bookham,  second  Earl  of  Effingham, — (only  son 
of  Francis,  seventh  Lord  Howard,  Brigadier-General,  created  Earl  of  Effingham,  by  George  II.)  was 
descended  from  Thomas,  second  Duke  of  Norfolk,  b}'  his  second  wife,  Agnes,  sister  and  heir  of  Sir  Philip 
Tilney.  He  married  in  1715,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Peter  Beckford,  of  the  Island  of  Jamaica,  Esquire, — • 
who  was  grandson  of  Sir  Thomas  Beckford,  Knight,  and  Alderman  of  the  City  of  London.  After  the 
Earl’s  death,  in  1763,  his  widow  married  General  Sir  George  Howard,  K.B.  William  Beckford,  the 
second  Alderman,  was  twice  Lord  Mayor, — in  1763,  and  1770. 
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THE  BECKFORDS.  THE  HONOURABLE  FRANCES  HOWARD. 


The  gardener’s  house  was  occupied  by  Mr.  Howard  and  his  family  during  the  years 
when  the  new  mansion  was  building ; and  the  present  possessor  of  that  mansion 
recalls,  (1873)  among  the  memories  of  her  early  years,  the  vestiges  of  the  house 
which  had  belonged  to  the  Beckfords.  She  has  often  spoken  of  those  years,  as  the 
happiest  of  her  life.  And  to  a child,  the  mere  fact  of  living  in  the  midst  of  a large 
garden,  with  full  liberty  of  access  to  it,  from  the  one  living-room  of  a contracted 
dwelling,  would  go  far  to  make  an  enjoyable  existence.  And  she  has  further  intimated, 
that  “ that  happiness  was  enhanced  a hundredfold  by  the  constant  companionship 
of  a most  loving  mother,  who  devoted  herself  uninterruptedly  to  the  education  of  her 
daughter  for  the  first  twelve  years  of  that  daughter’s  life,”  for  Mrs.  Howard  “ was 
well  qualified  for  this  labour  of  love.  Of  a most  sweet  temper,  and  cheerful  disposition, 
she  had  the  essential  ingredients  for  winning  the  affections  of  a child.”  But  more 
than  this : “it  was  the  testimony  of  those  who  knew  Mrs.  Howard,  at  that  time,  that 
she  had  many  of  the  best  qualifications  for  an  instructress ; — that  the  natural  powers 
of  her  understanding  were  excellent,  and  that  those  powers  were  highly  cultivated. 
She  was  well  read  in  English  literature,  and  during  the  seclusion  of  her  own  youth, 
(for  her  mother,  Viscountess  Andover,  lived  in  much  retirement  at  Elford,  and  a round 


In  Ashtead  Churchyard,  on  a tomb,  within  iron  rails,  are  inscriptions  to  the  memories  of  William 
Beckford,  who  died  in  1731,  and  to  his  wife  Mary,  who  predeceased  him;  to  Thomas  Beckford,  who  died 
in  1757 ; and  to  Mrs.  Dorothy  Beckford,  who  departed  this  life  in  1763.  In  what  deg'ree  of  relationship 
they  stood  to  the  Alderman,  or  how  long  the  family  was  connected  with  Ashtead,  the  writer  has  failed 
to  iearn. 

Alderman  Beckford  became  the  purchaser  of  Fonthill,  in  Wiltshire,  some  time  before  1755,  for  in  that 
year  the  mansion  there  was  burnt  down  for  the  second  time.  The  Alderman  rebuilt  it  at  the  cost  of  a 
quarter  of  a million  of  money.  His  son  disliked  both  the  house,  and  its  situation,  and  sold  it  for  nine 
thousand  pounds.  And  then,  at  the  cost  of  another  quarter  of  a million,  proceeded,  in  1796,  to  build  his 
famous  “Abbey,”  on  another  site.  When  this  eccentric  man  (William,  the  author  of  “ Vathek,”  “Visit 
to  Alcobaga  and  Batalha,”  Ac.,)  who  was  born  at  Fonthill  in  1759,  attained  his  majority,  he  came  into 
possession  of  about  a million  of  ready  money,  and  an  income  of  £100,000  a year.  Unluckily  for  him, 
his  property  was  chiefly  West  Indian,  and  it  became  so  depreciated,  that  he  was  obliged  to  seli  Fonthill, 
and  retire  to  Bath,  where  he  died  in  1844,  being  then  84  years  of  age. 

Probably  the  outlying  estate  at  Ashtead  was  sold  when  the  object  was  to  concentrate  the  Beckford 
property  round  Fonthill.  It  is  not  known  at  what  period,  nor  by  whom,  the  residence  occupied  by  Alderman 
Beckford  at  Ashtead  was  built ; but  this  may  have  been  the  place  where,  as  seen  in  a preceding  page, 
Evelyn  visited  his  old  friend  Lady  Mordaunt.  Or,  her  abode  may  have  been  the  mansion  occupied  by 
General  Phillipson,  (afterwards  inhabited  by  Lord  North,  the  Premier),  and  now,  by  the  Smith  family. — 
This  latter  property  was,  perhaps,  at  one  time,  more  extensive  than  at  present,  for  tradition  runs,  that,  on 
the  steep  hill,  at  the  back  of  the  Home  Farm,  belonging  to  Ashtead  Park,  there  was  a tract  of  forest  land, 
studded  with  pollard  oaks,  into  which  General  Phillipson  introduced  deer,  and  which  was  sufficiently 
retired  and  forest-like  to  afford  shelter  to  a noted  highwayman. 

The  house  now  occupied  by  the  Ashtead  Park  Gardener  was  the  Laundry  of  the  Beckford  Mansion, 
and  being  at  some  little  distance  from  it  was  sold  in  a separate  lot,  to  a person  who  speculated  on  turning 
it  into  a “ Cake  House,”  for  the  Epsom  Races.  Mr.  Howard  ultimately  secured  it,  but  at  a price  beyond 
its  value. 
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of  exciting  amusement  was  not  thought  in  those  days  to  be  indispensible  for  female 
existence),  she  became  a proficient  in  drawing ;  *  * while  her  love  of  flowers,  and 
knowledge  of  botany,  afforded  many  subjects  of  attractive  information  for  her  pupil. 
No  wonder  that  that  humble  Home  in  the  Ashtead  Garden-house,  was  a very  happy 
one ! ” 

A further  and  important  purchase  by  Mr.  Howard,  at  a later  period,  was  that  of  the 
Manor  of  Headley,  with  its  Advowson. 

Headley,  with  its  pleasant  woodlands,  and  open  downs,  is  adjacent  to  Ashtead,  as 
well  as  to  Bansted,  Walton-on-the-Hill,  and  Mickleham.  As  Headley  was  never 
a Howard  property  till  within  the  present  century,  there  is  no  need  to  trace  the  endless 
changes  of  family  through  whose  hands  the  Manor  has  passed  in  former  times.*  In 
1781,  the  Estate  and  Manor  were  sold  to  Henry  Crab  Boulton,  Esq.,  who  subsequently 
parted  with  them  to  Colonel  Hume  (who  assumed  the  name  of  Evelyn)  : and  he,  in 
1801,  sold  the  Mansion,  “ Headley  Place,”  to  Robert  Ladbroke,  Esq.,  Mr.  Howard 
purchased  the  remainder  of  the  Estate,  with  (as  mentioned  above),  the  Manor,  and 
Advowson.* 

The  Church  at  Headley  when  first  known  to  the  writer  was  a very  plain  and  simple 
edifice  consisting  of  a Tower,  Nave,  and  Chancel,  all  on  a small  scale,  and  built 
of  flint.  The  Font  was  an  unornamented  octagon,  set  on  a round  pillar. 

Yet  this  Church  had  been  well  cared  for  in  times  when  Churches  were,  for  the  most 
part,  utterly  neglected.  While  the  family  of  Stydolph  were  the  chief  land-owners  in 
Headley,  they  were  willing  restorers  of  the  fabric  of  the  Church,  and  by  various  gifts 
contributed  to  the  decent  celebration  of  .God’s  Service,  showing  a reverential  spirit, 
of  which  around  them  there  was  little  enough.  Thus  it  is  recorded  that  (apparently  a few 


* Many  samples  of  her  talent  in  this  art  have  been  carefully  preserved. 

* All  details  on  this  subject  are  given  at  length  in  Manning’s  History  of  Surrey,  Vol.  II.  p.  687,  and 
seq.,  and  an  account  of  its  transmission  through  Tonbridges,  Tilieres,  Malmaynes,  Pleseys,  Hameleys, 
Windsors,  Vaughans,  Stydolphs,  and  Edwins,  to  more  recent  possessors. 

* The  writer  can  only  supply  an  imperfect  list  of  the  Rectors  of  Headley.  The  catalogue  in  Manning-’s 
History,  (II.  613),  commences  in  1317,  but  from  loss  of  Registers,  and  suchlike  causes,  the  links  in  the 
chain  are  imperfect,  and  the  names  preserved  are  of  no  interest.  At  the  time  of  the  Restoration,  Richard 
Wyld  was  Rector.  He  was  succeeded  in  1686  by  John  Hilary.  John  Nacon  was  instituted  in  1710. 
Andrew  Wood  in  1743.  Jonathan  Morgan  in  1771. 

Since  the  Advowson  of  Headley  has  been  in  the  Howard  family,  the  following  have  been  the  presentations. 

1819.  Lewis  Sneyd,  M.A.,  Instituted  January  13th.  Resigned  the  Cure  on  his  election  to  the 
Wardenship  of  All  Souls’  College,  Oxford,  when  he  became  Rector  of  Lockinge,  in  Berkshire, 
which  is  annexed  to  the  Wardenship.  Mr.  Sneyd  departed  this  life  in  1858,  not  less  honoured 
and  esteemed  in  the  College  over  which  he  presided,  than  loved  in  private  life. 

1830.  Ferdinand  Faithfull,  B.A.,  Instituted  May  5th.  Deceased  September  7th,  1871. 

1871.  Henry  Hurst  Burrow',  M.A.,  Oxon.  Instituted  November,  1871. 
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years  after  the  Restoration,  that  William  Stydolph  * “ sometime  esquyre  of  the  body 
to  King  Charles  I.,”  together  with  Mary  his  wife,  “honoured  the  Lord  with  their 
substance,”  and  made  Him  the  best  offerings  they  could  devise.  “ In  the  year  of  the 
Great  Plague,”  Mrs.  Stydolph  “ceiled  and  beautified  the  Church,  and  caused  a new 
light”  (i.e.  window)  “to  be  made,  to  help  the  darkness  thereof.”  She  “beautified 
the  Chancel  too,  and  gave  a damask  Communion  cloth.”  Further  gifts  were  “ a stone 
Font,  with  a fair  wainscot  cover,” — “a  canopy  over  the  Pulpit,  with  a cushion  and 
covering  for  the  Pulpit,  of  green  cloth,  with  a silk  fringe.”  Also,  by  the  same  family 
was  given  “a  Communion  carpet,  and  a fair  silk  fringe,  and  cushion.” 

It  is  a curious  circumstance  that  the  article  which,  in  the  above  list,  would  seem 
the  most  perishable,  is  still  in  existence  : the  “ damask  Communion  cloth  ” is  preserved, 
and  though  it  left  the  loom  almost  three  hundred  years  ago,  is  still  entire.  Probably, 
if  its  history  were  recoverable,  some  circumstance  of  interest  would  be  found  to  be 
connected  with  it,  but  the  tradition,  if  there  was  one,  has  died  out.  The  material  is 
a fine  damask,  but  it  is  worn  so  thin  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  catch  such  a light  on 
it  as  to  show  the  entire  pattern  clearly.  The  Papal  tiara,  however,  with  flowing  strings, 
like  those  attached  to  a mitre,  distinctly  occupies  the  centre  of  the  cloth,  with  the  date 
below,  1574, — which  was  the  second  year  of  the  Pontificate  of  Gregory  XIII. | The 
Apostles,  with  nimbi  round  their  heads,  stand  with  their  feet  towards  the  central 
object, — the  triple  crown.  And  beyond  them  a row  of  Angels,  with  swords  in  their 
hands. j:  There  is  an  edging  of  coarse,  poor,  point-lace  (defective  in  one  or  two  places), 

about  an  inch  and  a half  wide,  sown  round  the  cloth. 

So  far  as  the  writer  can  remember,  there  were  no  objects  of  architectural  or 
archaeological  interest  in  the  old  Church  at  Headley.  Having  become  dilapidated, 
the  Nave  and  Chancel  were  rebuilt  by  the  Honourable  Mary  Howard  in  the  year 
1854-5,  from  designs  by  Anthony  Salvin,  Esq.,  who  had  been  previously  employed 
by  her  in  the  restoration  of  the  Churches  at  Castle  Rising,  and  Elford.  The  Tower 
and  Spire  were  subsequently  added  by  George  Edmund  Street,  Esq.,  who  had  also 
been  employed  at  Castle  Rising,  and  who,  in  1870,  restored  the  Mortuary  Chapel 


* The  name  was  spelt  in  various  ways, — Stydolf,  Stoydolf,  Stoydolph. 

t The  second  figure  in  the  date  looks  in  some  lights  like  a 5,  in  others  like  a 6, — the  result  of  the 
condition  of  the  damask.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  numeral  is  5,  for  Mrs.  Stydolph,  the 
donor  of  the  cloth,  died  and  was  buried  in  London  in  16G7,  which  would,  of  course,  make  the  later  date 
impossible. — It  will  be  remembered  that  Gregory  XIII.  succeeded  Pope  Pius  V., — the  Exconnnunicator 
of  our  Queen  Elizabeth, — May  25th,  1572. 

I One  who  has  recently  (1873)  examined  this  relic,  informs  the  writer  that  what  are  described  above  as 
Angels,  may  possibly  be  members  of  Monastic  Orders.  The  faces  are  pre-eminently  hideous. 
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of  many  of  her  ancestors, — the  Stanley  Chantry  at  Elford,  for  Mrs.  Howard.  The 
Nave  and  Chancel  were  opened  for  Service,  by  License,  February  2nd,  1855.  The 
Tower  was  completed,  and  the  Church  consecrated  August  10th,  18G0.  The  subsequent 
reconstruction  of  the  Chancel  (1873)  is  considered  very  satisfactory;  “plain,  but 
effective,  and  useful.” 

The  reference  to  the  purchase  of  the  Manor  and  Advowson  of  Headley  has  led  to 
a long,  but  unavoidable  digression.  And  that  completed,  the  writer’s  work  is  almost 
done ; and  all  that  is  permitted  him  to  record,  will  be  comprised  in  a narrow  compass, 
and  must  be  little  more  than  a brief  statement,  (made  under  the  hard  trial  of  a strictly 
injoined  reticence  upon  all  other  matters)  of  the  gradual  extinction  of  the  most 
honoured  race  which  has  ever  been  connected  with  Ashtead. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  both  ended  their  days  at  Ashtead  in  the  autumn  of  the  year 
1818.  Mrs.  Howard  passed  to  her  rest  on  the  16th  of  September;  and  in  two  months 
afterwards,  on  the  12th  of  November,  her  venerable  husband  followed  her,  having  on 
that  day  completed  his  eighty-fifth  year.  Their  remains  are  interred  in  the  family 
vault  at  Ashtead. 

The  noble  schools  for  boys  and  girls  at  Elford,  were  erected  in  after  years,  in  memory 
of  Mrs.  Howard,  who  had  passed  much  of  her  unmarried  life  at  that  place,  though,  as 
has  been  already  mentioned,  Ashtead  was  her  home  afterwards.* 

“ Scarcely  one  survives  now  to  honour  her  memory,  save  her  aged  daughter,  and 
these  memorials  are  intended  for  a record  of  places,  rather  than  of  persons,” — so  writes 
her  successor, — “yet  it  would  be  wrong  to  add  the  name  of  Frances  Howard  to  the 
list  of  the  possessors  of  Ashtead,  without  reverting  to  her  many  excellencies  of  head 
and  heart,  without  paying  some  tribute  to  her  virtues  as  a most  devoted  and  dutiful 
daughter,  as  a most  affectionate  wife,  tender  mother,  and  faithful  friend; — generous  to 
all  who  needed  her  assistance,  and  an  example  of  loving,  yet  judicious  charity.” 


* A tablet  inserted  in  the  wall  of  the  Schools,  bears  the  following  inscription  : 

AD  MAIOREM  DEI  GLORIAM 
ET  HVIVSCE  PA  RCECI A VTI LITATEM 
VT  PARVVLI  INDE  ORIVNDI  ECCLESIA  ANGLICAN  A 
FIDE  ATQ.VE  DISCIPLINE  IMBVERENTVR 
HAS  SCHOLAS  CVRAVIT  FACIENDAS 
HONORATISSIMA  MARIA  GREVTLI.E  HOWARD 
A.D.  M.D.CCC.  LVI. 

IN  MEMORIAM  MATRIS  VNICE  DILECTA 
HONORATISSIMA  FRANCISCA  HOWARD 
IBIDEM  A TENERIS  ANNIS  DIV  VERSATA. 
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TIIE  HONOURABLE  F.  G.  HOWARD,  AND  MARY  HIS  WIFE. 


Mary  Howard,  the  eldest,  and  only  surviving  child  of  her  parents,  and  the  eventual 
successor  to  the  estates,  was  married  (at  the  age  of  twenty-two)*  in  S.  James’s 
Church,  London,  on  Tuesday,  the  7th  of  July,  1807,  by  the  Honourable  and  Reverend 
Daniel  Finch,  (who  had  also  united  her  father  and  mother,  and  was  her  own  most  kind 
and  valued  friend),  to  the  Honourable  Fulk  Greville  Upton,  (second  son  of  Clotworthy, 
first  Baron  of  Templetown,  in  the  County  of  Antrim),  who,  upon  his  marriage,  assumed 
the  name  of  Howard. 

After  thirty-eight  years  of  most  happy  wedded  life,  Colonel  Howard  was  called  to 
his  rest,  at  Elford,  on  Wednesday,  the  4th  of  March,  1846,  (aged  seventy-two  years, 
and  eleven  months),  and  was  buried  at  Ashtead,  by  the  Reverend  William  Legge,  on 
Saturday,  the  14th  of  the  same  month. 

“ Formally  years,  a heavy  responsibility, — the  charge  of  four  estates,  has  devolved 
upon  his  widow,  who  desires  to  return  her  humble  thanks  to  Almighty  God,  for  the 
helps  and  support  which  He  has  mercifully  granted  her. 

“As  the  growing  infirmities  of  age  have  prevented  her  from  visiting  other  loved 
homes,  she  has  passed  the  last  years  of  her  life  at  Ashtead, — a residence,  chosen, 
partly,  perhaps,  from  the  happy  associations  of  her  early  life,  therewith  connected, 
and  yet  more,  from  the  desire  to  be  near  those  who  are  there  sleeping,  and  with  whom, 
when  her  lengthened  pilgrimage  is  over,  she  desires  to  be  laid.” 

When,  hereafter,  all  is  changed,  and  when,  it  may  be,  a dismantled  Mansion,  and 
a disparked  Park,  shall  tell  of  a property  which  had  been  compacted,  and  laid  together 
by  the  care  of  successive  generations,  as  broken  up,  dismembered,  and  destroyed, — they, 
to  whom  all  past  memories  of  Ashtead  bring  bright  visions  of  the  once-familiar  scenes 
which  made  its  charm,  will  not  be  sorry  to  be  reminded  here  of  its  many  beauties  and 
attractions, — those  glorious  sunsets  as  seen  from  the  Western  Terrace; — the  distant 


* Extract  from  the  Register  of  Marriages  solemnized  in  the  Parish  of  St.  James,  Westminster,  in  the 
County  of  Middlesex : 

“ The  Honourable  Fulk  Greville  Howard , of  Portland  Place,  and  Mary  Howard , of  Grosvenor  Square, 
were  married  in  this  Church,  by  Special  License,  this  Seventh  day  of  July,  in  the  year  One  Thousand 
Eight  Hundred  and  Seven,  By  me,  Daniel  Finch. 

( Fulk  Greville  Howard , 

Th  is  Marriage  was  solemnized  between  us  „ Tr  , 

t Mary  Howard. 

f Richard  Howard, 

Tn  the  presence  of  d Templetown, 

Frances  Howard .” 


CONCLUSION. 
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gleams  over  Newton  Wood,  and  Ashtead  Forest;  the  fresh,  breezy  downs;  the  Park, 
with  its  ancient  trees,  and  verdant  glades,  or  the  brilliant  parterre  in  the  fore-ground, 
basking  in  the  glow  of  summer-sunshine. 

So  too,  when  they  re-people  the  Mansion  with  its  former  possessors,  and  the 
accustomed  guests ; as  they  recall  the  sight  of  worth  administering  wealth  as  a sacred 
trust ; the  hearty  welcomes,  and  cordial  hospitalities  which  set  all  at  ease  who  were 
gathered  together  under  that  roof-tree ; as  they  evoke  from  the  treasury  of  the  past, 
the  courtesies  and  amenities,  the  refined  society  and  genial  intercourse  of  kindred  and 
friends,  which  they  have  there  enjoyed;  they  will  be  glad  that  some  record  of  a place 
so  endeared  to  them  should  be  preserved. 

And,  lastly,  as,  in  time  to  come,  they  bring  back  to  remembrance  the  tones,  and 
very  words  of  teachings,  from  more  than  one  devoted  servant  of  God,  which  they 
have  heard  within  the  walls  of  Ashtead  Church  ; and  the  sigh,  not  to  be  repressed,  breaks 
forth  at  the  contemplation  of  what  has  passed  away  ; as  they  endeavour  to  lift  up  their 
hearts  from  things  which  are  seen,  to  the  things  which  are  not  seen,' — from  things 
temporal,  to  things  eternal,  and  feel  that,  after  all,  what  they  have  so  appreciated  and 
lost,  has  but  shared  the  changes  and  chances,  decreed  for  all  else  in  this  perishing 
world, — still  it  will  be  a satisfaction  to  them  that  the  last  of  the  Branch  of  the  Suffolk 
and  Berkshire  Race  of  Howard  who  possessed  the  Manor  of  Ashtead,  should  have 
caused  these  pages  to  be  written  “ in  memoriam  ” ; and  that  it  has  been  her  heart’s 
desire  that  some  record  (sad  in  many,  and  imperfect  in  all  respects,  as  it  is),  of  a place 
so  cherished,  should  be  compiled  for  the  acceptance  of  those  surviving  friends  who 
have  shared  her  joys,  and  who  sympathize  with  her  sorrow;  and  whom  she  has  loved 
with  a love  which  will  endure  when  the  vicissitudes  of  this  world  shall  have  ended, 
and  Time  itself  shall  be  no  more. 


It  is  only  needful  to  add  that  as  this  volume  was  undertaken  at  her  desire,  so,  in 
the  main,  it  has  been  written  under  her  supervision,  and,  occasionally,  in  her  own 
words.  The  tie  of  filial  affection,  and  of  life-long  obligations,  would  incapacitate  the 
compiler, — even  if  had  not  been  absolutely  forbidden  him, — from  alluding  further 
to  herself.  Nor  is  it  necessary.  The  friends  who  know  her  best,  who  appreciate 
her  warm  attachment,  and  unchangeable  affection  for  them,  will  least  reepure  what  is 
here  withheld ; 

“ THE  REST  IS  SILENCE.” 


Elford  Rectory, 

May  the  Ninth,  1873. 
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ASHTEAD  CHURCH. 


The  materials  for  a history  of  the  Church  of  S.  Giles  at  Ashtead  are  unusually 
scanty ; and  considering  what  great  names  have  been  borne  by  the  families  possessing 
the  Manor,  it  is  remarkable  that  they  should  have  left  no  such  vestiges  behind  them, 
as  are  ordinarily  to  be  found,  either  in  the  actual  fabric  of  the  Church,  or  in  the 
sepulchral  monuments  contained  in  it,  where  illustrious  races  have  been  in  the  condition 
to  be  founders,  or  benefactors  of  sacred  buildings,  in  the  parishes  wherein  they  have 
made  their  abode. 

Whether  Ashtead  was  the  casual  burying-place  of  those  who  preceded  the  Howards 
in  possession  of  the  Manor  cannot  now  be  ascertained,  for,  of  registers,  there  are  none 
existing  there  antecedently  to  the  Restoration.  It  may  have  been  so,  but  the  usual 
places  of  interment  of  the  de  Montforts,  Frevilles,  Beauchamps  and  Astons  are  well 
known  to  have  been  in  other  localities. 

Nor  can  we  say  by  whom  the  Chantry,  (once  in  existence  there,)  was  endowed, 
which,  not  improbably,  was  connected  with  the  death  of  some  former  lord  of  the 
Manor,  and  his  burial  within  the  precincts  of  the  Church. 

During  the  last  two  hundred  years,  interments  of  members  of  the  Howard  family 
have  not  been  infrequent  there,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  number  of  mural  tablets  which 
are  to  be  seen  in  the  Church : but,  of  the  original  founders  of  Ashtead  Church,  and 
of  its  fortunes  in  subsequent  times  nothing  seems  to  be  known.  No  scrap  of  information 
has  been  found  among  the  Public  Records. 

The  site  on  which  the  building  stands, — (a  space  of  about  ninety  feet  in  length,  by 
twenty-four  in  width,  exclusive  of  the  Transepts,) — has  already  been  described ; and 
the  evidence  still  afforded  by  tiles,  (the  origin  of  which  is  unmistakeable),  bedded  in 
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the  North  Wall,  points  to  the  use  of  materials  which  must  have  been  already  on  the 
spot  during  the  Roman  occupation  of  Britain.  • But  of  the  date,  or  form  of  the  first 
Christian  Church  in  this  place,  nothing  is  known ; nor  of  the  subsequent  changes  or 
restorations,  till  we  come  to  those  which  owe  their  origin  to  the  pious  care  of  the 
present  generation,  and  which  have  been  so  extensive  as  to  make  it,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  (with  the  exception  of  the  Tower),  a structure  altogether  new. 

It  is  well  known  that,  from  the  legend  that  S.  Giles  refused  to  be  cured  of  an 
accidental  lameness,  in  order  to  increase  his  bodily  mortification,  he  was  honoured  as 
the  especial  patron  of  cripples  and  beggars.  Hence  the  Churches  dedicated  to  his 
memory  are  usually  to  be  found  at  the  outskirts  of  parishes,  or  at  the  entrance 
of  towns,  where  such  persons  would  be  likely  to  gather  themselves  to  ply  their  trade, 
and  solicit  alms  of  travellers,  on  their  approach  from  the  country. — Hence,  in  London, 
for  instance,  we  have  the  Church  of  S.  Giles,  near  “ the  Cripples’  Gate,”  * and  S.  Giles’s 
“ in  the  fields.”  So  S.  Giles’s  at  Oxford  stands  where  two  roads  meet ; and  S.  Giles’s 
at  Cambridge  at  the  junction  of  three. — It  is  not  impossible  that  this  circumstance 
may  have  been  applicable  to  Ashtead,  where  the  village  is  at  a considerable  distance 
from  the  Church.  The  Stead, — the  Homestead, — kept  close  within  the  precinct  of  the 
ancient  entrenchment ; and  when  a Church  was  erected,  it  wTas  built  in  close  proximity 
to  the  mansion  of  the  lord.  But  if  thus  it  stood  away  from  the  population,  mid-way 
between  the  Roman  road,  and  the  village,  a dedication  to  S.  Giles  would  suggest  itself 
as  appropriate.  This  is,  however,  the  merest  conjecture,  and  quite  unsupported  by 
any  documentary  evidence. 

To  return  to  the  edifice  itself. — When  Ashtead  Church  was  first  known  to  the 
writer,  in  1817,  it  was,  so  far  as  he  can  remember,  much  in  the  condition  in  which 
most  of  our  rural  Churches  were  to  be  seen,  half  a century  since. 

It  was  damp  and  cheerless ; for,  by  the  accumulation  of  soil  through  frequent 
interments,  any  one  standing  on  the  outside  of  the  south-eastern  window  of  the  Nave, 
would  have  had  his  feet  nearly  on  a level  with  the  desk  of  the  Pulpit  within.  And 
although  the  building  was  in  sufficiently  substantial  repair,  according  to  the  estimate 
of  those  days,  it  had  not  escaped  the  disfiguring  processes,  the  blame  of  which  is  often 
thrown  upon  Churchwardens,  as  though  they  were  the  only  persons  who  had  been 
ignorant  of  the  principles  of  Church  architecture,  or  had  bad  taste,  or  grudged 
expenditure,  in  matters  connected  with  God’s  House  and  Service. 

The  writer’s  recollections  seem  to  carry  him  back  to  an  edifice  choked  up  with  high 


* Before  the  Norman  Conquest  this  place  was  a rendezvous  for  cripples  and  beggars,  who  here  asked 
alms  of  those  who  were  entering  London  in  that  direction. 
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pews,  dark  and  cellar-like  ; — to  a singer’s  gallery  stretching  across  the  west  end  of  the 
Nave,  painted  of  a bright  blue  ; — and  to  a trunk-shaped  plaster  ceiling.  If,  however, 
he  mentions  these  features,  it  is  in  no  captious,  harsh-judging  spirit,  but,  by  the 
contrast  of  what  was,  with  what  is,  to  deepen  his  thankfulness  for  the  multiplied 
examples  of  zeal  for  God’s  honour,  which,  in  his  own  day,  he  has  been  allowed  to  see ; 
and  in  the  large  enjoyment  of  privileges  resulting  from  which,  it  has  been  his 
happiness  to  live,  and  for  which  he  may  well  say  a most  grateful  “ Nunc  dimittis.” 

There  seems  no  reason  to  think  that  the  original  ground-plan  of  the  Church, — 
consisting  of  a Tower,  Nave,  and  Chancel,  has  ever  been  materially  changed  from  its 
first  outline,  except  by  the  addition,  of  late  years,  of  the  Transepts,  on  the  north  side, 
one  containing  a very  excellent  Organ,  by  Walker,  and  a Vestry;  and  the  other, 
occupied  by  the  congregation. 

But  all  else  in  the  Nave  and  Chancel  is  changed.  The  flint  walls  have  been  rebuilt ; 
the  windows  modified  in  shape,  and  increased  in  number,  as  need  required ; and  such 
alterations  as  a thorough  knowledge  of  the  building  suggested,  have  been  made  with 
judicious  care,  and  ungrudging  liberality. 

The  Tower,  (embattled,  and  strongly  buttressed),  of  three  stages,  with  a turret  at 
its  south-eastern  angle,  has  probably  worn  its  present  aspect  for  three  or  four  centuries, 
although  there  is  nothing  in  the  windows  or  western  doorway  to  fix  their  dates  very 
precisely.*  And  the  Nave  and  Chancel  have  the  same  general  effect  externally, 
(which  was,  no  doubt,  the  object  aimed  at  by  the  restorers,)  which  they  did  before  any 
renovations  took  place. 


* The  Bells  in  the  Tower  of  Ashtead  Church  are  six  in  number.  The  original  number  is  traditionally 
said  to  have  been  four,  and  that  two  were  added  by  Lord  Dudley  and  Ward. — The  inscriptions  are 
given  below : 

Treble. — dudleo  ward  nostro  benefactori  devs  benedicat  nobili  domino 

THE  REVD  WM  CARTER  RECTOR.  WM  FINCH,  WM  PINNION  CHURCHWARDENS.  1785. 

THOS  JANAWAY  FECIT. 

Second. — r.  phelps  fecit.  1725. 

Third. — Same  inscription. 

Fourth. — Same  inscription. 

Fifth. RICHARD  PHELPS  MADE  ME.  1725. 

Tenor. — these  six  bells  and  appurtenances  was  the  gift  of  the  right  honble  edward 

LORD  DUDLEY  WHICH  COST  ABOUT  THREE 
HUNDRED  POUNDS,  EXCLUSIVE  OF  THREE  OLD  BELLS  MELTED  DOWN.  ANNO  1725. 

THOS  JANAWAY  RECAST  ME  1763.  WM  FINCH, 

AND  WM  THORNTON  CHURCHWARDENS. 

Apparently,  it  was  Edward,  the  third  Lord  Dudley  and  Ward  who  was  the  donor  of  these  bells : lie 
survived  till  1731 ; whereas  his  father,  who  had  the  same  Christian  name,  deceased  in  1704.  He  might 
have  given  the  2d,  3d,  4th,  and  5th  bells : but  the  dates  on  the  present  Treble  and  Tenor  Bells  1785,  and 
1763,  point  to  subsecpient  re-castings. 
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The  interior,  however,  is  in  complete  contrast  to  the  dismal  appearance  which 
it  presented  some  fifty  years  ago.  The  roof  of  the  Chancel,  (as,  indeed,  is  the  case 
with  all  the  woodwork  throughout  the  Church)  is  of  cedar,  elaborately  carved  in 
panels  by  Mr.  Thomas,  after  a very  rich  design  by  C.  Parish,  Esq.,  the  architect 
employed.  The  roof  of  the  Nave  is  open. 

The  Altar,  the  gift  of  the  late  Baron  de  Teissier  (then  resident  at  Woodcote  Park, 
and  removed  from  the  Chapel  there),* * * §  is  of  carved  oak,  with  Angels  at  the  corners. 

The  ancient  Font  is  a massive  structure  ; — an  octagonal  bowl,  with  quatrefoils  on 
each  face, — resting  on  a circular  pillar.  It  stands  near  the  south  door,  in  the  centre 
of  the  Church. 

The  chief  windows  are  now  (1873)  filled  with  stained  glass.  Of  these,  the  three- 
light  window  over  the  Altar,  is  the  most  remarkable.  It  is  a work  not  only  of  ancient 
art,  but  an  admirable  specimen  of  the  labours,  (as  is  supposed),  of  Lambert  Lombard, 
of  Liege,  the  master  of  Franz  Floris,  commonly  called  the  Flemish  Raphael. f 

The  history  of  the  Ashtead  window  is  this.  It  was  procured  by  the  late  Right 
Honourable  Sir  Charles  Bagot  for  the  present  owner  (1873)  of  Ashtead  Park,  at  the 
time  when  he  was  Ambassador  at  the  Hague,  from  M.  Claes,  who  was,  apparently, 
the  owner  of  the  dissolved  Abbey  of  Herckenrode. 

This  Abbey  was  situated  near  the  village  of  Hercke,  or  IIercken,|  on  the  river 
of  the  same  name,  (a  tributary  of  the  Dyle),  in  the  ancient  County  of  Loos,  which, 
in  the  Seventeenth  Century,  became  annexed  to  the  old  Episcopal  Principality 
of  Liege.  Liege  was  made  part  of  the  Kingdom  of  France  by  the  Treaty  of 
Luneville  in  1801,  after  which,  the  Abbey  was  dismantled,  and  stripped  of  its  art- 
treasures.  Such  at  least,  seems  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  inscription  in  the 
east  window  of  the  South  Aisle  of  the  Choir  at  Lichfield, — the  apse  of  whose 
Cathedral  now  contains  the  most  precious  portion  of  the  Herckenrode  glass. § At  the 
general  Peace  in  1815,  the  district  became  part  of  the  Netherlands,  and,  since  the 
Revolution,  it  has  formed  part  of  Belgium. 

The  subjects  of  the  Ashtead  window  are  as  follows. — In  the  central  light,  our 


* The  Chapel  was  erected  hj  Richard  Evelyn,  and  adorned  with  painting's  by  Yerrio,  and  with  carving's 
by  Grinling  Gibbons.  Brayley’s  History  of  Surrey. — Vol.  iv.  pp.  352,  (note  5)  and  397. 

f Mrs.  Jameson  is  the  authority  for  this  opinion.  See  Winston’s  “ Memoirs  of  Glass-painting.”  p.  323. 

I “Rode”  is  equivalent  to  our  English  “Rood.” 

§ “ Quae  in  apside  vicina  insunt,  septem  fenestrae  picturatae,  caenobio  canonicorum  Herckenrodensi  quod 
olim  exornaverant  faedissime:  direpto  atque  diruto,  novam,  et  Deo  volente,  stabiliorem  sedem  h&c  Ecclesid, 
nactae  sunt;  ope  et  consilio  viri  in  omni  judicio  elegantissimi,  Dom  : Brooke  Boothby,  de  Ashburn  auL, 
in  comitatu  Derb  : Baronetti : anno  sacro,  M.D.CCC.III.” 
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Blessed  Lord  on  the  Cross  : on  the  right,  S.  John  : and  on  the  left,  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary. — In  the  three  lower  panels  are  representations,  1,  of  S.  George,  vanquishing 
the  dragon ; 2,  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  and  S.  Anne ; and,  3,  a portrait  of  the  donor 
of  the  window  to  the  Herckenrode  fraternity.  She  is  represented  on  her  knees,  an 
ecclesiastic  standing  behind  her.  There  is  a coat  of  arms  in  the  corner. 

There  are  several  other  windows  of  stained  glass  in  Ashtead  Church, — memorial 
offerings, — hut  as  they  are  unconnected  with  the  family  to  whom  these  pages  refer, 
it  is  not  thought  necessary  to  give  any  particular  description  of  them  here. 

The  following  inscriptions  are  to  be  found,  among  others,  (most  of  which  have  been 
copied  in  Manning’s  History) , in  Ashtead  Church : 

Be  this  Monument  Sacred 
To  the  Memory  of  the  Lady 
Diana  Feilding 

Daughter  of  Francis  Earl  of  Bradford 
Her  first  Husband  was  Thomas  Son  of  Sir  Robert  Howard 
Grandson  of  Thomas  Earl  of  Berkshire 
She  survived  the  issue  she  had  by  him 
She  had  no  other 

This  illustrious  branch  of  the  House  of  Howard  became  her  Family 
To  this  Family  during  her  Life 
She  assured  the  Inheritance  of  that  Estate 
which  she  enjoyed  by  the  bounty  of  her  first  Husband 
At  her  death  she  made  a provision  still  more  ample 
To  support  the  Honour  and  Dignity 
of  the  present  Earl  of  Berkshire  and  his  descendants 
That  His  gratitude  therefore  may  stand  Recorded 
to  after  Ages. 

That  the  same  gratitude  may  be  preserved 
in  the  minds  of  his  latest  Posterity 
Henry  Bowes  Earl  of  Berkshire 
Has  caused  this  Monument  to  be  erected  Anno  1733. 


In  this  vault  lies  the  Body  of 
Thomas  Howard  Esq. 

Son  of  the  Honble. 

Sir  Robert  Howard  Kt.,  Banneret 
and  Grandson  to  the  Rt.  Honble. 
Thomas  Earle  of  Berkshire 
Who  died  the  fourth  day 
of  April  1701 

In  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  Age. 
And  allsoe 

Thomas  Howard  Junior 
Son  of  Thomas  Howard  Esq. 
Who  died  the  twenty-seventh 
day  of  Febr.  1702 
In  the  15th  year  of 
his  Age. 
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Here  lietli  the  Body 
of  the  Right  Honble. 

Diana,  Lady  Dudley  and  Ward, 
Relict  of  The  Right  Honble.  Edward 
Baron  Dudley,  and  Baron  Ward 
of  Birmingham.  She  died  May 
the  17th,  1709,  in  the  23d  year 
of  her  age. 

She  was  the  only  daughter  of  Tho : 
Howard  of  Ashsted  Esq.  and  the 
Right  Honble.  the  Lady  Diana  his 
Wife,  who  to  her  Daughter’s 
Memory  by  her  direction  erected 
This  Monument,  intending  also  to 
be  here  interred  herself. 


Sacred  to  the  Memory  of 
Frances  Howard, 

Daughter  of  William  Viscount  Andover 
and  Sister  to 

Henry  twelfth  Earl  of  Suffolk 
She  married  Richard  Son  of 
Sir  Walter  Bagot  Bart. 

And  died  the  16th  of  September  1818 
in  the  73d  year  of  her  age. 

Also  of  Richard  Howard  her  husband 
Who  died  the  12th  of  November  following 
On  that  day  completing  his  85th  year. 
And  of  Henry,  and  Henry  Richard 
their  Sons 

Who  died  in  their  Infancy. 

“ Father,  I will  that  they,  Whom  Thou  hast  given  Me 
be  with  Me  where  I am,  that  they  may  behold 
My  glory  which  Thou  hast  given  Me.” 

“ I have  declared  unto  them  Thy  Name,  that 
the  love  wherewith  Thou  hast  loved  Me,  may 
he  in  them,  and  I in  them.” 

St.  John,  17th  Chapter. 


To  the  beloved  Memory 
of 

Fulk  Greville  Howard 
Second  Son  of  Clotworthy 
first  Baron  Templetown. 

He  married  Mary, 

Daughter  of  Richard  and  Frances  Howard, 
on  the  Seventh  of  July,  1807, 
and  took  the  name  of  Howard. 

After  a blessed  union 
of  more  than  thirty-eight  years 
he  entered  into  his  rest 
on  the  fourth  of  March,  1846, 
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in  the  Seventy-third  year  of  his  age, 
and  was  buried 
in  the  Vault  underneath, 
on  the  14th  day  of  the  same  month. 
Also 


“ God  hath  not  appointed  us  to  wrath,  hut  to  obtain 
Salvation  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 

Who  died  for  us,  that  whether  we  wake  or  sleep 
we  should  live  together  with  Him.” 

Thess.  v.  9,  10. 


In  the  vault 

are  deposited  the  mortal  remains  of 
Anne  Chester, 

fifth  daughter  of  Charles  Chester, 
of  Chicheley  Hall,  in  the  County  of  Buckingham,  Esq., 
and  the  beloved  cousin  and  friend  of  Mary  Howard, 
who  trusting  that  in  death  they  may  not  be  divided, 
has  placed  this  tablet  to  her  Memory. 

She  departed  this  life 
November  5th,  1841, 

In  the  65th  year  of  her  age, 
lamented  by  all  who  knew  her. 

“ Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall  see  God.” 

Matthew  v.  8. 

Also  are  there  deposited  the  mortal  remains  of 
Elizabeth  Chester, 

Seventh  daughter  of  the  above  Charles  Chester,  Esq., 
who  departed  this  life  May  12th,  1851, 
in  the  73rd  year  of  her  age. 

“ Make  them  to  be  numbered  with  Thy  Saints 
in  glory  everlasting.” 


The  following  inscription  will  be  found  in  the  Churchyard. 

Sacred 

to  the  Memory  of 
John  Chester, 

A Lieut.-General  in  the  Royal  Artillery, 
whose  mortal  remains 
are  deposited  in  this  Churchyard. 

He  was  the  fifth  son  of 
Charles  Chester  of  Chicheley, 
in  the  County  of  Bucks,  Esquire ; 
was  born  August  the  3rd,  1779, 
and  departed  this  life  May  19th,  1857, 
beloved  and  lamented  by  all  who  knew  him. 

“ Looking  for  that  blessed  hope,  and  the 
“ glorious  appearing  of  the  great  God 
“ and  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.” 

Titos  ii.  13. 
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Asbtead  is  a Rectory  in  the  Deanery  of  Ewell ; and,  according  to  Manning, 
(Hist : of  Surrey,  II.  p.  634)  there  was  a Vicar  here,  as  well  as  a Rector.  There 
was  likewise  a Chantry  Priest,  who  had  a sufficient  endowment  to  afford  him  a title 
for  Ordination. 

All  further  details  connected  with  the  Living,  its  value  in  the  King’s  Books,  and 
such  like  matters,  are  given  so  fully  in  the  County  Histories,  that  they  need  not  be 
repeated  here. 

In  the  work  quoted  above  will  be  found  a list  both  of  Rectors  and  Vicars,  and 
of  the  Patrons  presenting.  That  of  the  former,  extending  from  Robert  de  Montfort 
who  was  instituted  before  1282,  downwards : * of  the  latter,  from  the  vicariate 
of  Henry  de  Ashted  in  1302,  to  the  end  of  the  Fifteenth  Century. 

The  Rectors  of  Aslitead  during  the  present  century  have  been, 

William  Carter.  Presented  in  1782.  Deceased  in  1821. 

David  Cockerton.  Instituted  1822.  Resigned  in  1826. 

Mr.  Cockerton  being  non-resident,  the  Curate  licensed  during  his  incumbency  was 
the  Reverend  William  John  Brodrick,f  who  was,  afterwards,  Rector  of  Castle  Rising, 
and  of  Bath,  Canon  of  Wells,  and  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  Her  Majesty,  and  ultimately 
Dean  of  Exeter,  which  office  he  resigned  in  1867,  soon  after  succeeding  to  the  title 
of  Viscount  Midleton  of  Peper  Ilarow,  on  the  death  of  his  elder  brother.  He  departed 
this  life,  on  the  29th  of  August,  1870. 

He  was  one,  who  through  a long  career  of  active  usefulness,  ever  showed  himself 
equal,  and  more  than  equal,  to  the  various  offices  in  the  Church  of  God,  to  which 
Providence  successively  called  him  ; and  who,  weighed  in  the  balances,  was  never 
found  wanting  in  the  discharge  of  his  many  harassing  and  arduous  duties.  lie  was 
one,  singularly  qualified  to  gain  the  love  and  veneration  of  those  committed  to  his 
trust,  and  to  maintain  in  the  things  pertaining  unto  God  a permanent  influence  over 
them  ; one,  who,  gifted  with  burning  zeal,  yet  ever  tempered  his  energy  with  gentleness 


* “Under  the  Tithe  Commutation  Act,  the  number  of  acres  in  this  Parish  was  estimated  at  3322^; 
of  which  1252  were  arable;  614  pasture;  145  woodland;  and  512  common  or  open  fields.  The  present 
rent-charge,  including'  £4  on  twelve  acres  of  glebe  is  £557  2.?.  6c/.” — Brayley’s  History,  IV.  390. 

The  ancient  Rectory  House  was  situated  in  what  is  called  Lower  Aslitead ; but  being  in  a condition 
of  extreme  dilapidation,  on  the  last  avoidance  of  the  Living  it  was  pulled  down,  and  the  present  Rectory, 
with  its  garden,  wras  purchased  of  Captain  Hambly  by  the  Patron  in  1823,  and  attached  to  the  Living. 
It  lies  at  a distance  of  about  half  a mile  from  the  Church. 

f Third  son  of  the  Honourable  and  most  Reverend,  Charles,  Archbishop  of  Cashel  (fourth  son 
of  George,  third  Viscount  Midleton)  by  Mary,  daughter  of  the  Right  Reverend  Richard  Woodward, 
Bishop  of  Cloyne. 

The  Archbishop’s  issue  was  raised  in  1849  to  the  rank  and  precedency  of  Viscount’s  children. 

z 
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and  discretion ; who  only  lived  to  devote  himself  to  his  Master’s  service,  and  to  win 
souls  to  Him,  with  the  most  entire,  and  unflinching  singleness  of  heart ; and  whose 
earnest  eloquence  was  corroborated  by  the  conspicuous  example  of  a most  holy  life. 

As  a Christian  gentleman,  he  was  a model  of  uprightness,  of  sensitive  honour, 
of  true  nobleness  of  character.  Humble  and  simple-minded  in  an  eminent  degree, 
yet  of  high  intelligence,  and  first-rate  ability : wise  and  far-seeing,  and  reading 
intuitively  the  characters  of  those  with  whom  he  had  to  do,  yet  never  wanting  in 
charitable  construction  of  their  motives,  or  in  patience  and  forbearance  towards  them. 

He  was  ever  most  patient  and  tolerant  to  those  whose  opinions  differed  from  his 
own ; while  to  those  whose  happy  lot  it  was  to  be  intimate  with  him, — (a  privilege 
involving  no  small  amount  of  responsibility,)  he  was  ever  the  tenderest  and  most 
sympathizing,  the  truest  and  stanchest  of  friends, — leaving  behind  him  memories 
of  deepest  affection,  and  regard,  to  be  cherished  by  survivors  while  life  shall  last, — 
and  a pattern, — the  thought  of  which  can  hardly  fail  to  kindle  the  earnest  desire 
to  persevere  in  following  him,  as  he  followed  Christ. 

This  is  no  eulogistic  tribute  of  indiscriminating  gratitude  from  one  who  was  infinitely 
indebted  to  him,  but  an  unexaggerated  statement  of  facts. 

Upon  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Cockerton,  the  Rectory  of  Ashtead  was  filled  by  one 
whose  worth  claims  more  than  a transient  mention  of  his  name,  and  to  whose  kindness 
much  information,  in  various  parts  of  this  volume,  is  owing. 

The  Reverend  William  Legge,  second  son  of  the  Honourable  and  Reverend 
Augustus  George  Legge,  and  Honora  (Bagot,)  his  wife,  was  born  July  29th,  1802. 
He  was  entered  at  Westminster  School,  Michaelmas,  1814; — elected  at  the  head 
of  the  candidates  for  admission  into  S.  Peter’s  College  there  in  the  year  1817  ; — 
elected  to  Oxford  from  that  Foundation,  and  appointed  a student  of  Christ  Church 
in  1821. — Having  taken  his  degree  of  B.A.,  he  was  admitted  to  the  Diaconate  by  his 
uncle,  Dr.  Edward  Legge  (brother  of  George,  third  Earl  of  Dartmouth,)  Bishop 
of  Oxford ; and  to  the  Priesthood,  at  Hereford,  by  Bishop  Huntingford. 

In  September  1826  he  was  presented  to  the  Rectory  of  Ashtead,  and  instituted 
to  that  Cure  on  the  28th  of  that  month. 

And  thenceforth,  for  a period  of  six  and  forty  years,  he  lived  only  for  his  Ashtead 
flock.  Most  diligent  and  exact  in  the  discharge  of  all  duties  of  the  pastoral  care,  he 
was  specially  active  in  the  work  of  parochial  visiting.  To  this,  he  ever  gave  himself 
with  indefatigable  assiduity.  And  when,  as  years  advanced,  his  physical  strength 
began  to  fail,  and  his  nearest  and  dearest  kinsman  frequently  remonstrated  with  him 
for  making  exertions  beyond  his  power,  and  besought  him  to  spare  himself,  and  take 
more  care  of  his  health,  his  invariable  answer  was,  “ It  is  better  to  wear  out,  than  to 
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rust  out,” — -implying  that  other  and  higher  duties  than  self-preservation  had  a prior 
claim  on  him.  On  this  principle  he  acted  from  first  to  last : with  the  discharge 
of  parochial  duties  he  would  allow  nothing  to  interfere ; he  was  equally  diligent,  and 
painstaking  in  all.  And  this  was  nowhere  more  observable  than  in  his  labours  for 
the  pulpit,  where  his  sermons,  in  addition  to  their  faithful  enunciation  of  the  whole 
counsel  of  God,  were  obviously  of  a kind  which  can  only  be  produced  by  those 
in  whom  are  united  the  qualities  of  a diligent  student,  and  an  elegant  scholar.  In  an 
age  of  bitter  controversy,  he  roused  no  angry  passions  ; and  yet,  through  the  midst 
of  the  long  and  arduous  struggle  to  preserve  the  very  foundations  of  our  holy  religion, 
he  boldly  maintained  the  Faith,  once  for  all  delivered  to  the  saints. 

With  talents  that  would  have  fitted  him  for  high  office,  and  conspicuous  station,  in 
the  Church  of  England, — with  powerful  family  interest  (had  he  been  so  disposed,)  to 
secure  his  advancement,  he  was  well  content  to  abide  in  the  charge,  whereto  he  had 
been  called.  And  the  work  of  bringing  the  souls  committed  to  him,  in  a country 
village,  to  Christ,  sufficed  to  satisfy  his  ambition ; to  occupy  his  care  and  thoughts ; 
and  to  fill  his  conscientious,  loving,  soul.  And  when,  in  after  years,  by  the  decease 
of  his  uncle  (the  Honourable  Henry  Legge,  in  1844,)  he  became  a wealthy  man,  and 
might  have  relinquished  the  active  duties  of  a Parish  Priest,  and  gone  to  reside  upon 
his  estate,  his  increased  means  served  only  to  demonstrate  more  fully,  how  thoroughly 
he  lived  for  others,  and  not  for  himself.  To  spend  and  be  spent  for  his  flock  seemed 
his  one  desire.  With  a hand  not  ungrudging  only,  but  most  unstintingly  munificent, 
he  devoted  himself  to  the  restoration  of  his  Church;*  and  his  expenditure  can  only 
be  described  as  lavish,  among  his  poor  parishioners  at  Ashtead.  With  the  charity  that 
“hopeth  all  things,”  he  never  could  bear  to  think  of  any,  as  unthankful  or  evil ; and 
where  others  would  have  turned  away  from  the  least  worthy  of  his  flock,  he  continued 


* Among  other  thing’s  which  Ashtead  Church  owes  to  Mr.  Leg’ge  may  be  mentioned  the  beautiful 
Reredos,  the  carved  Altar  Rails,  and  the  whole  ornamentation  of  the  Chancel,  including  the  richly  carved 
Cedar  Roof.  He  contributed  to  the  ornamentation  of  the  rest  of  the  Church,  and  built  a new  Vestry  on 
the  North  Side  of  the  Chancel.  The  silver  gilt  Cross  attached  to  one  of  the  frontals  was  his  gift.  And, 
in  addition  to  his  generosity  during  his  life,  his  Will  was  found  to  contain  the  following  bequests, 
at  his  death. 

Extract  from  Will. 

£250.  Upon  trust.  The  income  in  aid  and  augmentation  of  “The  Widow’s 
House”  at  Ashtead;  or  otherwise,  for  the  benefit  of  the  objects  of  the 
said  Charity. 

£250.  Upon  trust.  The  income  to  be  equally  divided  between  8 poor  men 
of  Ashtead  of  the  age  of  65  and  upwards. 

£100.  Upon  trust.  The  income  to  be  applied  towards  repairing  the  Fabric 
of  the  Church  and  Chancel  of  the  Church  of  Ashtead. 
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his  benefits, — not  unconscious  of  the  truth,  yet  unwilling  to  see  it,  if  haply  he  might 
win  them,  by  the  cords  of  love  and  gratitude,  to  better  ways.  The  worse  men  were, 
the  stronger  he  felt  their  claim  to  be  upon  him,  as  the  minister  and  ambassador  of  One 
Who  came  among  us  “ to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost.” 

The  full  extent  of  his  alms-deeds,  beyond  his  parish,  will  only  be  known  at  the 
resurrection  of  the  just,  though  much  of  his  munificence  has  come  to  light  since  his 
decease,  and  many  a poor  relation  and  early  friend  would  gladly  bear  their  testimony 
to  his  thoughtful  generosity,  and  delicate  consideration  of  them. 

And,  while  he  won  the  regards  and  love  of  rich  and  poor  around  him,  it  was  the 
especial  happiness  of  those  who  presented  him  to  the  Living  of  Ashtead,  to  have 
the  blessing  of  his  most  close  personal  friendship.  And  to  the  survivor  of  them,  (by 
whose  desire  this  brief  notice  is  written,)  for  more  than  a quarter  of  a century, 
he  was,  in  her  widowhood,  and  under  the  burden  of  a load  of  arduous  duties, 
a most  wise  and  faithful  counsellor  ; — a never-failing  and  most  trustworthy  and  reliable 
help  in  troubles  and  perplexities ; and  a most  thoughtful  and  Christian  consoler, 
in  sorrows  and  bereavements. 

Under  her  roof,  very  much  of  his  later  life  was  spent,  and  beneath  it,  he  breathed 
his  last. 

There,  after  a course  of  unusually  severe,  and  long-protracted  suffering,  borne  with 
entire  patience  and  submission,  full  of  thought  for  others,  and  bestowing  his  parting 
blessing  on  those  around  him  ere  he  departed,  he  fell  asleep  in  Jesus,  and  entered 
into  his  rest,  on  the  sixth,  and  was  interred  in  his  own  Churchyard,  on  the  twelfth 
of  November,  1872. 

And  they  who  with  many  tears  there  parted  from  him,  yet  left  him  with  the  blessed 
hope  of  speedy  reunion  ; and,  meanwhile,  were  able  to  acknowledge  with  thankfulness, 
the  mercy  and  loving-kindness  by  which  he  has  been  “ taken  away  from  the  evil 
to  come.” 

The  history  of  Ashtead  Church  ends  with  the  termination  of  Mr.  Legge’s 
incumbency. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  add  that  on  Mr.  Legge’s  death,  his  faithful  friend  and  fellow- 
worker,  the  Reverend  Barrington  Taylor,  who  had  been  licensed  Curate  of  Ashtead 
for  upwards  of  forty  years,  ceased  to  hold  that  office ; and  that  the  Reverend  William 
Manby  Colegrave  became  Rector  of  Ashtead. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  PAROCHIAL  REGISTERS  AT 
ELFORD,  ASIITEAD,  SAFFRON-WALDEN,  AND  CHARLTON, 
RELATING  TO  THE  HOWARD  FAMILY, 

THEIR  ANCESTORS,  AND  IMMEDIATE  CONNEXIONS. 


ELEORD. 

FROM  1580  TO  1803. 


(As  Parish  Registers  were  first  instituted  by  Cromwell,  Earl  of  Essex,  in  1538,  the  Elford  Registers 
reach  up  to  within  forty-two  years  of  their  commencement.) 


Ano.  Dni. 

1580.  Elizabeth  Bowes,  daughter  of  John  Bowes,  Esquyer,* * * §  was  borne  yc  xviith 
of  December,  and  baptyzed  ye  xxiiij.  of  ye  same. 

1583.  Mrs.  Susana  Boiqes  was  buryed  ye  viij.  of  July. 

1G08.  Nicholas  Ilcveningham,  Esquyer,  and  Elizabeth  y°  daughter  of  Sir  John 
Bowes Knight,  were  marryed  ye  xviij.  of  January. 

1608.  Sir  John  Bowes,  Knight,  was  buryed  ye  first  day  of  February 4 

1612.  A woman  cliilde  ye  daughter  of  John  Bowes,  Gent,  and  Anne§  his  wyfe 

was  buryed  unbaptyzed  ye  xiiij.  of  Novr. 


* The  Sir  John  Bowes  of  the  entry  of  1608.  The  year  when  he  received  the  honour  of  Knighthood 
has  not  been  ascertained. 

t Servants  of  “Sir  John  Bowes,  Knight,”  (so  designated)  were  buried  in  1599,  and  1602. 

t As  this  is  the  very  next  entry  in  the  Register,  Sir  John  Bowes  could  only  have  survived  his  daughter’s 
marriage  b}r  ten  or  twelve  days. 

§ Mrs.  Mundy  of  Markeaton  having,  with  the  gTeatest  kindness,  supplied  the  Compiler  (since  the 
earlier  portion  of  this  book  was  printed,)  with  a very  full,  and  most  interesting  Pedigree  of  the  Family 
of  Burdett,  he  is  able  to  introduce  here,  so  much  of  it  as  will  make  the  connexion  of  the  races  of  Bowes 
and  Burdett,  more  intelligible  than  would  be  possible  without  a tabular  view. 
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1613.  Thomas , ye  Sonne  of  John  Bowes , Esquyer,  and  Anne  hys  wyfe,  was 

baptyzed  ye  second  day  of  December. 

1613.*  Thomas , the  Sonne  of  John  Bowes , Esquyer,  and  Anne  his  wyfe  was 

buryed  the  viij.  of  January. 

1615.  Jane,  the  daughter  of  John  Bowes , Esquyer,  and  Anne  his  wyfe  was 
baptized  ye  xxjst  day  of  Aprill. 

1615.  Richard  Fframpton,  Gent,  and  Mary  Burdet,  Gent,  were  marryed  by 
a Licence  ye  xvjth  day  of  Januarie.f 

1616.  Elizabeth , the  daughter  of  John  Boioes , Esquyer,  and  Anne  his  wyfe 
was  baptized  the  third  day  of  November. 

1617.  Marye , ye  daughter  of  John  Bowes , Esquyer,  and  Anne  his  wyfe  was 
baptized  ye  xvj.  day  of  Februar  : 

1618.  John , ye  Sonne  of  John  Bowes , Esquier,  and  Anne  his  wyfe  was  baptized 
the  xxvjth  day  of  Ffebruarye. 

1619.  Robert , the  Sonne  of  John  Bowes,  Esquyer,  and  Anne  his  wyfe  was 
baptized  the  xxijd  day  of  Novemb  : and  was  buryed  ye  xxiiijth  of  ye  same. 

1620.  (Inserted  in  another,  but  cotemporary  hand.) 

George  Bowes , ye  Sone  of  John  Bowes , Esqe  and  Anne  his  wife  bapt. 
Dec : 21. 

(The  next  entry,  January  14th,  being  that  of  the  burial  of  John  Hill, 
Rector  of  Elford,  explains  an  insertion  in  the  same  hand;) 


Nineteenth  in  descent  from  Hugh  de  Burdet,  who  came  to  England  with  William  the  Conqueror,  was 

Robert  BuRDETT=Mary,  dr.  of  Dr.  Thos.  Wilson, 


b.  1557.  d.  1603. 
bur.  at  Seckington. 


Dean  of  Durham,  Sccy.  of  State 
to  Q.  Elizabeth,  d.  1629.  She 
took  Sir  Xfer  Lowtlier  for  her 
second  husband. 


I 5 

Lettice, 

(Skelton.) 


1 4 

1 3 

1 6 

1 

1 1 

1 2 

Elizabeth, 

Maiy, 

Lucretia, 

Sir  Thomas  Burdett,  Bart.=Jane,  dr.  and  heir  of 

Bridget, 

Anne 

(Hutton.) 

(Frampton.) 

Obt. 

b,  1585.  Crd.  Baronet  1618. 

Wm.Frauncys,  nop- 

(Whelfldale.) 

b.  1588. 

b.  1593. 

b.  1589. 
m.  1615. 
(Elford 
Register.) 

innupta. 

bur.  at  Repton. 

hew  and  heir  of  John 
F.  Esq.  of  Foremark, 
m.  1602.  d.  1637. 
bur.  at  Repton. 

b.  1586. 

d.  1652. 

Anne=John  Bowes,  Esq, 
'of  Elford.  d.  1635. 


I 3 

Lettice, 
(Huncel.) 
d.  1685. 


Catherine, 
(Repington.) 
d.  1663. 


I 6 

Dorothy, 
Obt. 
innupt : 


Robert, 
s:  p: 


Leicester, 
d.  at 
Aleppo, 
unm : 
before 
1662. 


Sir  Francis  Burdett,  Bart.=Elizabeth,  dr.  of 


b.  1608.  Built  the  Chapel  at 
Foremark,  1662.  d.  1696.  bur. 
at  Foremark  with  his  wife. 


Sir  Jno.  Walter, 
Kt.,  Ld.  Chief 
Baron  of  the 
Exchequer,  m. 
1635.  d.  1701. 


7 

Bridget, 

(Gresley.) 


I 2 

Isabel 

(Meyrick.) 


Mary=George  Bowes 
of  Elford. 


* That  is  1014,  new  style. 

f Mary  Burdet  was  sister  to  Anne,  the  wife  of  John  Bowes.  If  the  “gent”  which  follows  her  name 
is  not  a slip  of  the  pen,  it  must  stand  for  “gentlewoman.” 
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1621.  John,  the  Sone  of  John  Bowes,  Esq®  and  Anne  his  wife  baptized 
December  12th. # 

1622.  Catherine,  ye  daughter  of  John  Bowes,  Esq°  and  Anne  his  wife  baptized 
Jan  : 16. 

1624.  Anne,  ye  daughter  of  John  Bowes,  and  Anne  his  wife  baptized  October 
ye  14th. 

1626.  Henrie,  Sone  of  John  Bowes,  Esquier,  and  Anne  his  wife  was  baptized 
ye  30th  day  of  October. 

1627.  A man  childe,  ye  Sone  of  John  Bowes,  Esqe  and  Anne  his  wyffe  was 
buried  unbaptized  ye  8th  day  of  Auguste. 

1628.  Edwarde,  Sonne  of  John  Bowes,  Esquier,  and  Anne  his  wyffe  was 
baptized  ye  8th  of  December. 

1630.  F frauds,  Sone  of  John  Bowes,  Esquier,  and  Anne  his  wyffe  was  baptized 

the  23d  day  of  November. 

1635.  Mr.  John  Bowes , Sone  of  John  Boioes,  Esq°  was  buried  the  12th  daie 
of  Ffebruarie.l 

1652.  Mrs.  Anne  Bowes,  widdow,  who  was  the  wieffe  of  John  Bowes,  Esqe°| 
deceased,  was  buried  the  3d  daie  of  September. § 


* It  would  appear  by  tbe  Family  Pedigree,  referred  to  elsewhere,  that  the  first,  second,  and  seventh 
sons  of  John  Bowes  and  Anne  Burdett  were  successively  named  John. 

t The  order  of  the  births  of  the  issue  of  John  Bowes  and  Anne  Burdett  in  the  Family  Pedigree  does 
not  tally  with  that  in  the  Parish  Register.  In  the  Pedigree  the  order  is  1.  John.  2.  John.  3.  Robert. 
4.  Thomas.  5.  Jane,  and  a nameless  son,  perhaps  still-born.  6.  Elizabeth.  7.  Mary.  8.  George. 
9.  John.  10.  Henry.  11.  Francis.  12.  Catherine.  13.  Anne.  The  Parish  Register,  as  above,  gives 
Thomas,  Jane,  Elizabeth,  Mary,  John,  Robert,  George,  John,  Catherine,  Anne,  Henry,  Edward,  Francis, 
and  two  that  died  unbaptized.  The  name  of  the  first  John  does  not  appear  in  the  Elford  Register: 
apparently  there  were  15  or  16  in  all. 

X The  burial  of  John  Bowes  does  not  occur  in  the  Elford  Register.  He  may  have  been  interred 
elsewhere  : but  on  the  other  hand,  the  interval  between  the  burial  of  John  Bowes  in  1635, — (a  boy  of  14), 
and  that  of  his  mother  in  1652,  reminds  us  that  during  those  seventeen  years  of  confusion  and  misery, 
when  the  use  of  the  Burial  Service,  according  to  the  use  of  the  Church  of  England  was  prohibited,  and 
the  godly  prohibitors  were  hunting  cats  in  Lichfield  Cathedral,  the  Registers  were  most  irregularly  kept, 
and  interments  were  not  seldom  made  at  night,  in  order  that  the  prohibited  service  might  be  used,  with 
the  utmost  secrecy.  Dowley,  the  Rector  of  Elford  at  that  time,  was  a leading  Puritan  in  the  district. 

It  would  appear  from  Harwood’s  History  of  Lichfield,  p.  42,  that  Mrs.  Jane  Bowes  (doubtless  a misprint 
for  Anne)  was  required  to  contribute  £4  l.s.  4 d.  weekly  for  Elford  and  Oakley,  towards  the  maintenance 
of  the  Garrison  at  Lichfield.  This  looks  as  if  she  was  a widow  about  1645. 

§ Anne  Bowes,  as  intimated  above,  came  of  the  illustrious  race  of  Burdett,  seated  at  Bramcote, 
Seckington,  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  from  the  Conquest.  Few  families  have  a more  interesting 
or  eventful  history,  from  generation  to  generation.  The  reader  will  remember  that  Holinshed,  the 
Chronicler,  held  the  office  of  Steward  to  the  Burdetts ; that  he  died  at  Bramcote ; and  his  MSS.  passed 
into  the  possession  of  the  family  whom  he  served. 
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1655.  Mrs.  Marie  Bowes , daughter  of  George  Bowes , Esqe  and  Marie  his  wiffe 
was  baptized  the  16th  daie  of  April. 

1656.  Mr.  George  Bowes , Esquire,  was  buried  the  26th  of  December. 

1661.  Younge  Richard  Bowes,  Esqe  Son  and  heire  of  George  Bowes,  Esqe 
deceased,  was  buried  the  12th  day  of  June. 

1683.  Graven  Howard,  Esqe  and  Mary  Bowes  the  younger  were  married  by 
Licence  from  ye  Arches,  June  12th. 

Ifwo-  Mrs.  Mary  Boives,  Widdow,  was  buried  March  16. 

Recd  a Certificate  from  the  the  Curate  of  Harlaston,  dated  March  21st, 
that  the  above-named  Mary  Bowes  was  buried  in  woolen  according  to  the 
Act  of  Parliament. 

1700.  The  honourable  Craven  Howard,  Esqe  dyed  the  7th,  and  was  buried  the 
Tenth  day  of  June. 

Rec  : a Certificate  from  the  Curate  of  Harlaston,  dated  June  11th,  that 
Affidavit  was  made  concerning  the  Burial  of  the  said  Craven  Howard  in 
woollen. 

1700.  Madam  Mary  Howard,  late  wife  of  the  honourable  Craven  Hoivard,  was 
buried  August  the  7th. 

(Certificate  of  Affidavit  of  Burial  in  woollen,  dated  Aug1  8.) 

1717.  Charles,  the  Son  of  the  Right  IJonble  Henry-Bowes  Howard , Earl  of 
Berkshire,  and  Catharine , Countess  of  Berkshire,  his  wife,  was  baptized 
ye  29th  day  of  October. 

1724.  The  Rl  Honble  Madam  Anne  Hoivard  was  buryed  the  26th  day  of  March. 

1724.  The  PJ  Honble  Madam  Mary  Hoivard  was  buried  the  24th  day  of  October. 

[1734.  Henrietta,  the  daughter  of  the  Honble  Henry  Harvey,  Esqe  and  Catharine 

his  wife  was  baptized  the  twenty-first  day  of  July.*] 

1756.  July  21.  The  PJ  Honble  Lord  Viscount  Andover  was  buried. 

1803.  Mary  Viscountess  Andover  was  buried  March  16th. 


* John  Ilervey,  first  Earl  of  Bristol,  having1  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  and  sole  heir  of  Sir  Thomas 
Felton,  Bart.,  by  Lady  Elizabeth  Howard,  2d  daughter  and  co-heir  (with  her  sister  Lady  Essex  Howard, 
wife  of  Edward,  Lord  Griffin,  whose  issue  failed  in  1797)  of  James,  3d  Earl  of  Suffolk,  and  Baron  Howard 
of  Walden,  had,  by  her,  ten  sons,  of  whom  the  fourth  was  the  above-named  Henry  Hervey,  who  entered 
the  Army,  but  afterwards  was  admitted  to  Holy  Orders.  His  wife  Catharine  was  eldest  sister  and  heir 
of  Sir  Thomas  Aston,  of  Aston,  Co  : Cestr. — Frederick,  4th  Earl  of  Bristol,  and  Bishop  of  Derry,  became 
in  1797  Baron  Howard  de  Walden. 
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ASHTEAD. 

FROM  1 G 8 8 TO  1846. 


Ano.  Dni. 
1688. 

1689. 

[169y. 

1698. 

1701. 

1702. 

1709. 

1723. 

1731. 


Thomas  Howard , Esqe  son  of  Thomas  Howard  and  Diana  his  wife,  was 
baptized  the  26th  day  of  August. 

William  and  James , the  sons  of  Thomas  Howard  were  buryed  the  27th 
of  Aprill. 

Diana,  the  daughter  of  George  Fleming  and  Grace  his  wife  was  baptized 
Liar  eh  3. 

George,  the  son  of  George  Fleming  and  Grace  his  wife  was  baptized 
April  17.] 

April  13.  Thomas  Howard , Esqe 

March  6.  Thomas  Howard,  puer  ingeniosissimus ; spes  familise ; et 
lnec  scribenti*  discipulus  charissimus,  quern  Deus  voluit  ex  malo  tollere. 
May  22.  Diana  Ward,  the  relict  of  Lord  Dudley,  and  heiress  of 
this  manour.f 

September  27.  The  Honble  William  Feilding , Lord  of  this  Manor  in 
right  of  his  wife,  the  IT  Honble  Lady  Diana  Feilding , alias  Howard. 
January  30.  The  Right  Honble  Edward  Ward,  Lord  Dudley  and  Ward, 
and  Baron  of  Birmingham.  Aged  28. 


* Peter  Hamelet,  Rector  of  Ashtead. 

t Edward,  first  Lord  Dudley  of  that  family,  and  second  Lord  Ward,  married  Frances,  daughter 
of  Sir  WTilliam  Brereton,  and  eventual  heiress  of  Sir  Thomas  Brereton.  By  her,  among  other  children, 
he  had  a son,  William,  who  predeceased  his  father,  leaving,  by  Frances,  daughter  of  Thomas  Dilke, 
of  Maxtoke  Castle,  Esq.,  among  other  children, 

Edward,  second  Lord  Dudley,  and  third  Lord  Ward;  who,  succeeding  his  grandfather  in  1701, 
married  Diana , daughter  of  Thomas  Howard  of  Ashtead,  Esq.,  and  died,  while  still  a minor,  in  1704, 
leaving  his  wife  pregnant  of  a son,  Edward,  third  Lord  Dudley,  and  fourth  Lord  Ward,  who  died 
unmarried,  in  1731 ; when  his  honours  and  estate  devolved  on  his  uncle. 
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1731. 

1742. 

1760. 

1769. 

1783. | 

1784. 


1788. 


1789. 


1818. 


1818. 


1846. 
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January  30.  The  Right  Honble  the  Lady  Diana  Feilding.  Her  age  was 
not  upon  the  Coffin  which  was  covered  with  crimson. 

June  12.  Elizabeth  Mary,  an  infant,  second  daughter  of  William  'Viscount 
Andover , and  Mary  his  wife. 

August  12.  The  Honourable  Mrs.  Dorothy  Howard. 

The  Honourable  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Howard*  wife  of  the  Honble  Thomas 
Howard,  Lord  of  this  Manor. 

February  12.  The  Right  Honble  Thomas  Howard , Earl  of  Suffolk  and 
Berkshire  ; ^ died  at  his  house  in  London,  Feby  3d.  And  was  buried  here. 
March  21.  Anne  Frederica  Elizabeth  le  Fleming,  daughter  of  Sir  Michael 
le  Fleming,  Bart.,  of  Rydal  Hall  in  the  County  of  Westmoreland,  and 
Lady  Diana  his  wife,  was  born  at  Ashtead,  the  12th  of  January,  1784, 
and  baptized  by  me  the  23d  of  May  following  in  Hertford  Street,  May 
Fair,  London. 

Mem : The  Right  Honble  the  Countess  Dowager  of  Suffolk,  by  Proxy 
for  Her  Royal  Highness  the  Dutchess  of  Cumberland ; § the  Lady 
Viscountess  Andover;  and  the  Right  Honble  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale  were 
sponsors.  William  Carter,  Rector. 

April  10.  (Buried)  Henry , Son  of  Richard  Howard,  Esq®  and  Frances 
his  wife. 

Mem  : Died  in  London  of  Small  Pox  ; aged  about  one  year. 

June  20.  Henry -Richard,  Son  of  Richard  Howard,  Esqe  and  Frances 
his  wife. 

September  26.  The  Honourable  Frances  Howard,  wife  of  Richard 
Howard,  Esqe  of  Ashtead  Park.  Aged  72.  William  Carter,  Rector. 
November  19.  Richard  Howard  of  Ashtead  Park,  Esquire.  Aged  85. 

Richard  Levett,  Off : Min  : 

March  14.  The  Honble  Fulk  Grcville  Howard,  Ashtead  Park.  Aged 
72  years  and  11  months.  William  Legge,  Rector. 


* Daughter  of  William  Kingscote  of  Kingscote,  in  Gloucestershire,  Esquire, 
f Entered  in  the  Register  twice  over, 
t Fourteenth  Earl  of  Suffolk,  and  seventh  of  Berkshire. 

§ Anne  Horton,  widow  of  Christopher  Horton,  Esq.,  of  Catton,  Co : Stafford,  and  daughter  of  Simon 
Luttrell,  Earl  of  Carhampton. 
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SAFE  RON  - WALDEN, 

FROM  15  7 7 TO  1 745. 

HOWARD  POSSESSORS  OF  AUDLEY  END,  &c. 


Ado.  Dni. 

1577.  Oct:  28.  The  Lord  William  Howard* * * §  and  Ladie  Elizabeth  Dakres, 
married. 

1584.  Auguste  13.  Theophilus,!  sonne  of  the  Lord  Thomas  Howard,  bap1 

1586.  Aug1  11.  Elizabeth,^  the  daughter  of  the  right  honorable  The  Lorde 
Thomas  Howard,  was  baptised. 

1587.  Oct : 8.  Thomas, § the  second  sonne  of  the  R.  H.  Lord  Thomas  Howard, 
was  baptised. 

1613.  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  the  Righte  worshippfull  Sir  Charles  Howard, 
Knighte,  born  at  Audley  Elide  uppon  Sainct  Matthewe’s-day  at  night, 
being  the  21st  day  of  September,  and  baptized  October  5. 

16-7r§.  Feb : 10.  James,  the  sonne  of  the  R.  H.  Lord  Theophilus,  Baron 

Howard  of  Walden,  and  of  the  R.  Id.  Lady  Elizabeth  his  wife,  baptised.  || 

1621.  July  8.  Thomas,  the  son  of  the  R.  H.  Theophilus  Lord  Howard, 

Barron  of  Walden,  and  of  the  R.  H.  the  Lady  his  wife,  baptised. 

1623.  Feb:  17.  Elizabeth,1  daughter  of  the  foregoing,  baptised. 


* “ Belted  Will;  ” and  the  heiress  of  Gillesland,  Naworth,  and  Hinderskelfe. 

+ Afterwards,  second  Earl  of  Suffolk, 

t Countess  of  Banbury,  and  Lady  Vaux  of  Harrowden. 

§ First  Earl  of  Berkshire. 

||  Third  Earl  of  Suffolk. 

1 The  future  wife  of  Algernon,  tenth  Earl  of  Northumberland. 
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162§.  Februarie  11.  George,  the  sonne  of  Sir  Edward  Howard,* * * §  and  the 
Lady  Mary  his  wife,  bur : 

1625.  Oct:  24.  Thomas,  the  sonne  of  the  foregoing,  bapt : 

1626.  June  4.  The  R.  H.  Thomas  Lord  Howard,  Earl  of  Suffolk,!  buried. 
He  died  28th  of  May  preceding. 

1632.  August  27.  The  R.  H.  Lady  Frances,  the  Countess  of  Somerset,  buried.! 

1633.  Sep  : 25.  The  R.  H.  Ladie  Elizabeth,  Countess  of  Suffolk, § buried. 

1640.  June  10.  Tbeophilus,  the  R.  H.  Earle  of  Suffolke,  buried. 

164|.  A sonne  of  the  R.  H.  James  Earl  of  Suffolke,  and  of  Susanna,  his  vertus 
and  honorable  Countis,  buried  unbaptized. 

1644.  May  30.  Lord  James  Howard,  sonne  of  the  R.  H.  James  Earl  of 
Suffolk,  and  Susanna  his  lady,  buried. 

1649.  May  29.  Susanna  Countess  of  Suffolke,  wife  to  the  R.  H.  James  Earl 
of  Suffolke,  was  buried  in  this  Church,  in  the  vault  where  the  ancestors 
of  that  noble  family  lye  interred. 

1652.  July  30.  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  the  R.  H.  James  Earle  of  Suffolk, 
was  bur : in  the  vault. 


* The  first  Lord  Howard  of  Escrick. 

f The  first  Earl  of  Suffolk.  He  died  May  28. 

t Apparently,  with  Christian  burial ! 

§ Wife  of  the  second  Earl.  The  following  account  of  her  burial  is  preserved  in  the  Heralds’  College  : 
“The  R.  H.  the  Lady  Elizabeth,  Countesse  of  Suff : wife  to  Tbeophilus,  Earle  of  Suffolk,  and  da:  and 
co-heire  of  George,  Earle  of  Dunbar,  in  Scotland,  departed  this  mortall  life  at  ye  Tower  in  Greenewich 
Parke,  on  Munday,  the  19th  day  of  August,  1633,  whose  noble  coi'pes  was  conveyed  thence  by  water  in 
a barge  to  Suffolk  House  in  ye  Strand,  neare  Charing  Crosse,  ye  same  being  compleatly  furnished  and 
appointed  with  all  solempne  ornaments  of  mourning  befitting  her  honor  and  degree,  where  her  said  corpes 
contynued  till  Munday,  ve  23d  day  of  September  following,  at  which  tyme,  about  10  of  ye  clocke  in 
ve  night,  it  was  thence  in  a carriage  covered  with  velvett,  drawen  by  6 horses,  set  forth  and  adorned  with 
Eschocheons  and  Shaferoones,  being  accompayned  of  most  of  ye  Nobles,  of  Lords  and  Ladyes,  in  and 
about  London,  with  other  Knightes  and  Gentlemen  of  quallity,  in  their  coaches,  who  with  much  honor 
being  directed  by  two  Officers  of  Armes,  yc  one  bearing  ye  Crowne,  and  yc  other  ye  Cushion  of  State, 
proceeded  through t ye  Strand  to  Cheapside,  and  thence  to  Shorditch  Church,  where  they  took  their  leaues 
and  departed,  committing  ye  said  corpes  to  ye  care  of  ye  Lady  Ivatherin,  her  eldest  da:  accompayned  by 
other  Ladyes,  with  yc  attendance  of  her  owne  officers  and  servantes  who  with  greate  diligence  and  dutyfull 
respects,  waited  on  yc  same  to  Audley  End,  where  it  there  rested  one  night,  and  ye  night  following  was, 
after  a most  solempne  man’er,  honourablie  conveyed  to  the  Parrish  Church  of  Walden,  where,  after 
a Sermon,  was  interred  in  a vaulte,  in  ye  Channcell  of  ye  said  Church,  there  built  for  ye  honourable  family. 

This  Certificate  was  taken  by  George  Owen,  Rongecroix,  ye  fifteenth  day  of  October,  to  be 
recorded  in  ye  Office  of  Armes,  and  is  testified  by  ye  subscription  of  ye  Right  Honourable,  ye 
Earle  of  Suffolk. 
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1656.  December  26.  Elizabeth,*  daughter  of  the  R.  H.  James  Earle  of  Suffolke, 
and  the  R.  H.  the  Lady  Barbara  his  wife,  bap‘ 

1657.  June  26.  The  burying  place  of  Margarett,f  daughter  of  the  R.  PI.  Roger 
Lord  Broghill,  was  in  the  vault  in  the  middle  chancel. 

1658.  The  buryinge  place  of  Barbara,  daughter  of  the  R.  H.  James  Earle 
of  Suffolke,  was  in  the  vault  in  the  middle  chancel. 

1663.  Dec:  28.  Dorothy,  daughter  of  Thomas  Walsingham,  Esq.,  interred  in 
the  vault. 

1678.  Dec  : 19.  The  burying  place  of  Henry  Felton,  ye  son  of  Thomas  Felton, 
Esq.,  and  ye  Lady  Elizabeth,  was  in  the  vault. 

1679.  Aug:  27.  The  burying  place  of  Thomas  Walsingham,^;  Esq.,  was  in 
the  Earl  of  Suffolk’s  vault. 

1681.  Dec  : 26.  The  Right  Hon:  Barbara  Countess  of  Suffolk,  wife  of  the 
Right  Hon : James  Earl  of  Suffolk,  and  the  Lady  Elizabeth  Felton,  were 
both  buried  in  the  vault  under  the  middle  chancell. 

168f.  Jan.  17.  The  burying  place  of  ye  R.  Ii.  James  Earl  of  Suffolke  was  in 
the  vault,  upon  his  late  Countess. 

1691.  May  1.  rPhe  burying  place  of  the  R.  IP.  George  Earl  of  Suffolk  was  in 
the  vault,  close  by  his  brother. 

1692.  May  8.  Henry,  son  of  ye  R.  PI.  Henry  Howard,  Lord  of  Walden,  buried 
in  y€  vault. 

1699.  March  31.  William,  son  of  ye  R.  H.  Lord  Henry  Howard,  was 
interred. 

1699 — 1700.  March  14.  George,  son  of  ye  R.  H.  Lord  Henry  Howard,  Lord 
Walden,  interred. 

1701.  May  11.  O’Brian,  son  of  ye  R.  H.  Lord  Walden,  interred. § 

1703.  Dec.  8.  Penelope,  Lady  to  ye  R.  H.  Lord  Henry  Howard,  Lord  Walden, 

interred.]  | 


* Lady  Elizabeth  Howard  afterwards  became  the  wife  of  Sir  Thomas  Felton  of  Playford. 

t This  lady’s  mother  was  the  wife  of  the  Earl  of  Orrery,  and  “distinguished,”  says  Lord  Braybrooke, 
“ for  unaffected  piety,  love  to  her  husband,  and  sweetness  of  temper.” 

+ Thomas  W alsingham,  Esq.,  of  Scadbury,  Co : Kent,  had  married  Lady  Anne  Howard,  daughter 
of  Earl  Theophilus. 

:•  This,  and  the  three  preceding  entries  refer  to  children  of  Henry,  first  Earl  of  Bindon,  and  Baron 
of  Chesterford,  eventually  sixth  Earl  of  Suffolk. 

||  Daughter  of  Henry,  Earl  of  Thomond. 
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1709.  The  R.  H.  Henry,  Earl  of  Suffolk,  and  Baron  Howard  of  Walden,  was 
interred  in  the  vault  under  the  Communion  Table. 

1710.  July  1.  The  R.  H.  the  Lady  Dianah,  daughter  to  Henry  Earl  of  Suffolke, 
and  wife  to  Colonel  John  Pitt,  interred  in  the  vault  by  her  father.* 

1715.  August  15.  The  Countess  of  Suffolk  was  interred  in  the  vault.  | 

1718.  Oct.  19.  The  R.  H.  Hen:  Earl  of  Suffolke,  in  the  vault,  buried.^ 

1720.  Feb  : 16.  The  Hon  : Arthur  Howard,  was  buried  in  the  vault.§ 

1720.  October  20.  The  Lady  Anne,  Dowager  of  Suffolke,  in  the  vault, 
buried.  || 

1722.  March  19.  The  R.  H.  Charles  Will:  Earle  of  Suffolke,  in  the  vault, 
buried.1 

1724.  Dec  : 3.  Hen  : Will : Pitt,  Esq.,  in  the  Lord  Suffolk’s  vault,  buried. 

1731.  June  30.  The  R.  H.  Edward  Earl  of  Suffolk,  was  interred  in  the  vault.2 

1733.  Oct.  9.  The  R.  H.  Charles  Earl  of  Suffolke,  was  buried  in  the  vault, 

in  a crimson  velvet  coffin.3 

1745.  May  5.  The  R.  H.  Henry  Earl  of  Suffolk,  buried.4 


* Lady  Diana  Pitt  was  the  daughter  of  Henry,  fifth  Earl  of  Suffolk,  and  sister  to  Edward  and  Charles, 
successively  Earls  of  Suffolk. 

f Henrietta  Somerset,  daughter  of  Henry,  Duke  of  Beaufort,  widow  of  Henry,  Lord  O’Brien,  eldest 
son  of  the  Earl  of  Thomond. 

X Sixth  Earl. 

§ A younger  son  of  the  sixth  Earl. 

||  Eldest  daughter  of  Robert,  Earl  of  Manchester;  and  third  wife  of  James,  third  Earl  of  Suffolk 
whom  she  survived  thirty-two  years. 

' Seventh  Earl  of  Suffolk,  and  second  of  Bindon. 

2 Eighth  Earl. 

3 Ninth  Earl. 

4 The  tenth  Earl,  and  last  possessor  of  Audley  End  of  that  name. 
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CHARLTON/ 

FROM  1 706  TO  1828. 


Ano.  Dni. 

1706.  April  17.  The  Rl  HonbIe  Thomas  E.  of  Berks  Buried.  And  I received 
10s.  for  his  Mortuary.  Christophorus  Hanley,  Vicar, 
llj’y.  Saturday,  12  January.  James , Son  of  ye  IT  Honble  Henry  Bowes  Howard , 
Earl  of  Berkshire , and  of  ye  Right  Honourable  Catherine  his  Countess , 
Baptis’d. 


* Among  the  many  and  various  acts  of  kindness  which  the  compiler  of  this  hook  has  received  from 
Mr.  Bradley  Bartlett  of  Charlton  Park  School, — kindness  involving-  a large  amount  of  trouble  and 
expenditure  of  time, — there  is  none  for  which  he  feels  more  indebted  than  for  the  care  and  pains  bestowed 
on  the  Extracts  made  by  him  from  the  Charlton  Registers,  and  for  the  information  he  has  supplied  with 
reference  to  certain  Astrological  symbols  which  are  attached  to  entries  therein  during  a certain  period. 

It  is  said  that  the  Charlton  Registers  antecedent  to  the  Restoration  were  destroyed  in  the  time  of  the 
Rebellion.  Under  what  circumstances  this  happened  Tradition  has  not  told;  but  Malmesbury  was 
continually  being  taken  and  retaken,  during  the  Civil  War,  and  Churches  in  the  neighbourhood  would 
be  likely  enough  to  suffer. 

The  existing-  Registers  date  from  1661,  but  there  is  no  entry  connected  with  the  Howard  Family  before 
1709.  It  appears  that  Christophorus  Hanley  was  Vicar  from  1705  to  1723;  but  it  is  evident  from  the 
hand-writing  in  the  Register  for  five  preceding  years  from  the  former  date  being  identical  with  what 
follows,  that  he  was  the  Officiating  Minister  at  Charlton  in  the  declining  days  of  bis  predecessor,  whose 
burial  be  thus  entered  : 

“1705.  May  23.  Richard  Beswick,  Vicar,  buryed.  Inter  primos!  Doctissimus,  sanctissimus,  A.  M.” 

blow,  during  the  period  of  Mr.  Hanley’s  incumbency  (1705 — 1723),  there  are  prefixed  to  many  of  the 
entries  in  the  Register,  the  symbols  of  the  Planets  under  which  the  subjects  of  the  entries  were  supposed 
to  be  born.  Two  of  these,  relating  to  members  of  the  Howard  Family,  have  been  given  above. 

The  reader’s  attention  has  been  already  drawn  to  the  alleged  Astrological  tastes  of  the  Poet  Dryden. 
It  is  therefore  remarkable  to  find  that  in  a place  in  which  he  was,  at  one  period  of  his  life,  resident, 
evidence  still  exists  that,  about  that  period,  there  were  persons  there  addicted  to  Astrology.  Could  he 
have  given  an  impulse  to  the  study  ? 

Had  the  entries  in  the  Charlton  Register  been  made  during  Mr.  Beswick’s  incumbency  (1671 — 1705) 
such  an  inference  might  have  assumed  some  degree  of  probability,  though  the  writer  has  not  been  able  to 
find  evidence  of  Dryden’s  residence  at  Charlton  after  1666,  and  Mr.  Beswick  did  not  become  Vicar  till 
five  years  later.  But  Dryden  died  in  1700;  and  although  it  was  in  that  year  that  Mr.  Hanley  became 
the  Officiating  Minister  at  Charlton,  it  is  well  known  that  the  Poet  lived  chiefly  in  Northamptonshire  and 
London  during  the  later  years  of  his  life,  and  the  unhappy  circumstances  of  his  marriage,  and  the 
estrangement  of  her  family  from  his  wife,  render  it  very  unlikely  that  he  should  have  visited  Chai'lton,  or 
had  any  intimacy  with  Mr.  Hanley  in  1700. 

All  that  can  be  said  on  the  subject  is  that  the  coincidence  is  curious. 
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1712.  January  27th.  Ye  Lady  Diana  Howard  buried. 

1714.  (Christ’nings.)  23rd  lObr.  William,  Son  of  ye  R‘  Honble  Henry  Bowes, 
E.  of  Berks. 

1715.  (Burialls.)  James  Hoioard , younger  son  of  ye  R‘  Honble  ye  E.  of  Berks. 
24th  lObr. 

1715.  Christ’nings.)  7 February.  Ye  Lady  Katharine  Howard. 

1716.  (Burialls.)  15th  January,  William  Graham .* 

1717.  (Burials.)  5 May . O . Henry  Lord  Andover , son  of  ye  R‘  Honble  Henry 
Bowes , E.  of  Berks. 

1721.  (Christ’nings.)  Jany  22d.  1/ . Thomas , fifth  son  of  ye  R‘  Honble  ye  E.  of 
Berks.  His  Godfathers,  Ld  Effingham,  and  Ld  Middleton,  represented 
by  Mr.  Graham  and  Mr.  Shirley  ; his  Godmother,  ye  Lady  Diana  Feilding, 
represented  by  Mrs.  Howard.f 

1722.  (Baptisms.)  Octbr  27.  The  HonbIe  Graham  Howard , son  of  the 

Rl  Honble  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Berkshire , born.  Bapt : Nov  : 6. 

1723.  (Burials.)  Octbr  18th.  The  Lady  Catherine  Howard , Daughter  of  the 

Rl  Honble  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Berks , Dyed : and  was  buried  23d. 

1725.  (Baptisms.)  June  17.  The  R4,  Honble  the  Lady  Frances  Howard , 

Daughter  of  the  R‘  Honble  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Berks , born : 
Baptiz’d  July  1st. 

1729.  (Burials.)  Ffeb  : 2.  The  Honble  Colonel  James  Gralime. 

1730.  The  Rl  Honble  the  Lady  Frances  Hoivard , Dtr  of  the  R‘  Honble  the  Earl 
of  Berkshire  and  the  IT  Honble  the  Countess  of  Berkshire , was  buryed 
August  ye  21. 

1735.  The  Honble  Grahme  Howard,  son  of  the  Rl  Honble  the  Earl  and  Countess 
of  Berkshire , was  buried,  January  the  Seventh. 

(Dropped  down  dead  walking  up  the  gravel  walk.J  Thos.  Earle,  Vicar.) 


The  first  existing  Register  ends  here,  and  no  account  seems  to  have  been  kept 
for  ten  years. 


* The  second  son  of  Colonel  James  Grahme  of  Levens,  and  brother  of  Catherine  Grahme,  Countess 
of  Berkshire. 

f Charles  Earl  of  Middleton.  See  above,  p.  113.  He  was  created  Earl  of  Monmouth  by  the  old 
Pretender,  on  the  death  of  James  II.  Mrs.  Howard  was  either  Mary,  or  Dorothy  Howard,  sister  of  the 
Earl  of  Berkshire. 

X His  age  was  only  twelve  year’s  and  two  months. 
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1757.  (Burials.)  March  2.  The  R‘  Honble  Henry  Bowes,  Earle  of  Suffolk  and 
Berkshire. 

1762.  Feb  : 24th.  The  Right  Honble  Catharine , Countess  Dowager  of  Suffolk 
and  Berkshire. 

1767.  Feb:  16th.  The  Right  Honble  Maria  Constantia , Countess  of  Suffolk 
and  Berkshire. 

1775.  July  27th.  The  Rl  Honble  Lady  Maria  Constantia  Howard , Daughter 
of  the  R‘  Honble  the  Earl  of  Suffolk , &c. 

1779.  March  20th.  The  R‘  Honbie  Henry,  Earl  of  Suffolk  and  Berkshire.  The 
same  day  were  placed  in  the  Vault  the  Remains  of  the  Rl  Honbl°  Henry 
Ld  Andover f son  of  the  above  Earl. 

1779.  August  23d.  The  Right  Honble  Henry  Howard , Earl  of  Suffolk,  aged 
2 days. | 


1828.  July  19.  The  Right  Honble  Charlotte,  Countess  Dowager  of  Suffolk 
and  Berkshire.  Sl  James’s  Park,  S‘ Margaret’s,  Westminster.  Aged  74. 

G.  A.  BIEDERMAN. 


* This  child,  horn  in  September  1778,  and  who  died  on  the  27th  of  December  following,  is  misnamed 
“George,”  by  Collins. — (Edit:  Brydges  III.  106.) 

f It  is  only  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  this  book  to  insert  the  entry  which  follows. 
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APPENDIX  II. 


Since  the  body  of  this  book  was  printed,  a document  has  been  found  at  Charlton 
which  affords  evidence  that  Colonel  Grahme  held  two  offices,  his  connexion  with  which 
had  not  been  hitherto  known.  He  was  Master  of  the  Buckhounds,  and  Deputy 
Lieutenant  of  the  Castle  and  Forest  of  Windsor. 

The  warrant  of  appointment  to  the  latter  is  given  below,  as  nearly  as  possible,  in 
fac-simile. 


enrn  ihk  °f  StwMi 

Earl  Marshal  of  England, 

of  Arunclell , Surrey , Norfolk , and 
® Norwich , BAB  ON  Mowbray , Howard , 
(g|  Seagram,  Bruse  (of  Gower),  Fitzalan, 
% Warren,  Glim,  Oswaldestrey,  Mcdtravers, 
Greystock,  Furnival,  Verdon,  Lovetot,  Strainge 
(of  Blackmere),  and  Howard  (of  Castle  Bis- 
incj) ; first  Duke,  first  Earl,  and  first  Baron  of 
ENGLAN D.  Chief  of  the  most  Noble  family 
of  the  Howards.  Constable  of  his  Maties  Boyal 
Castle,  and  Honor  of  Windsor,  Lord  Warden 
of  Windsor  Fewest,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the 
Counties  of  Norfolk,  Surrey,  and  Berks,  and 
of  the  City  and  Coun  ty  of  Norwich,  EMilffiOT 
of  the  most  Noble  Order  of  the  Garter,  Ac. 
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To  Colonel  James  Grahme,  Master  of  his  Maty’s  Buckhounds. 

By  virtue  of  the  Power  and  Authority  to  me  given  by  his  most  excellent  Majesty, 
James  the  Second,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  of  England,  Scotland,  France,  and  Ireland, 
King,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  &c.  Reposing  special  Trust  and  Confidence  in  Loyalty, 
Courage,  and  Readiness  of  you  the  said  Colonel  James  Grahme  to  do  his  Maty  good 
and  faithful  Service,  I,  the  said  Henry  Duke  of  Norfolk  do,  by  these  presents 
Nominate,  Constitute,  and  Depute  you  to  be  my  Deputy  Lieutenant  of  the  said  Castle 
and  Forest  of  Windsor,  requiring  you  to  take  the  said  Office  and  Trust  into  your  Care 
and  Charge,  and  use  your  best  indeavor  for  the  preservation  of  his  Majesty’s  Deer, 
Game,  and  Vert,  and  to  Hold,  Exercise,  and  Enjoy  the  said  Office  and  Trust,  during 
my  Will  and  Pleasure,  with  all  the  Rights,  Fees,  Privileges,  Profits,  and  Advantages, 
thereto  belonging,  in  as  large  and  ample  manner,  as  John  Cary  Esqe  deceased,  or  any 
other  heretofore  have  held  the  same,  according  to  the  Trust  reposed  in  you,  and  your 
Duty  to  his  Maty — Given  under  my  Hand  and  Seal  the  28th  day  of  November,  1685, 
in  the  first  year  of  his  Matie’s  Reign. 

Norfolke  & Marshall. 

A Warrant  for  Colonel  Grahme 
to  be  Lieutenant  of  Windsor  Forest. 

By  his  Grace’s  Command. 

Fr.  NEGUS. 

Intr.  X°  die  Maij.  1687 
Coram  me. 

JOHN  HALL,  Chan" 
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HISTORICAL  NOTICES,  &c. 


There  is  no  record  that  the  first  Countess  of  Suffolk  (Catherine  Knyvet)  ever  made 
“ the  house  builte  upon  her  owne  inheritance,”  her  residence. 

The  first  who  is  known  to  have  resided  there  was  her  second  son,  created  Lord 
Howard  of  Charlton,  and  Viscount  Andover,  by  James  I.,  and  subsequently,  by 
Charles  I.,  Earl  of  Berkshire.  He  was  married  to  the  Lady  Elizabeth  Cecil  in  1014, 
and  as  he  lived  to  the  age  of  82,  and  died  in  1GG9,  Charlton,  during  his  occupation 
of  it,  must  have  seen  all  those  stirring  events,  which  have  made  this  period  of  our 
English  History  full  of  the  deepest  interest,  and  the  birth-hour  of  almost  every  change 
that  has  since  occurred  in  our  Constitution.  He  was  married  in  the  year  in  which 
his  father,  the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  was  made  Lord  Treasurer,  and  when  the  family  was 
in  the  full  sunshine  of  royal  favour.  The  first  dark  shadow  that  fell  upon  Charlton 
would  be  the  trial  and  disgrace  of  his  infamous  sister,  the  Countess  of  Somerset,  in 
1G16  : and  this  was  followed,  two  years  later,  by  the  successful  intrigue  of  the  new 
favourite  Buckingham, — who,  to  make  his  own  ascendancy  at  Court  all-powerful, 
promoted  the  charge  against  Lord  Suffolk  for  malversation  in  his  high  office.  The 
end  of  this  was  the  committal  of  the  Earl  and  Countess  to  the  Tower. 

There  is  absolutely  nothing  to  be  alleged  in  the  lady’s  favour  ; but  there  is  sufficient 
evidence  to  show7  that  Lord  Suffolk, — howrever  weak,  and  (as  he  himself  acknowledged,) 
unfitted  for  his  very  responsible  office,  was  no  party  to  the  evil  practices  of  his  wife : 
and,  on  a strict  examination  of  the  accounts,  he  was  not  found  to  have  appropriated 
any  of  the  public  monies  which  passed  through  his  hands.  Still,  it  is  impossible  to 
read  the  papers,  in  his  own  hand-writing,  still  preserved  at  Charlton,  without  feelings 
of  shame  and  sorrow.* 


* A fine  of  £30,000  was  imposed  upon  the  Earl.  But,  in  the  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  (Domestic, 
James  I.  p.  171)  is  the  following'  entry  : 

“ August,  1620.  All  the  Earl  of  Suffolk’s  fine  is  remitted  except  £7000  which  is  to  pay  Lord 
Haddington’s  debts.  The  King  was  entertained  by  Sir  Thos.  Howard  at  Charlton  during  his  progress.” 

The  remission  of  a fine  is  very  unlike  James  I.;  the  justice  of  robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul,  highly 
characteristic  of  him.  The  compiler  gives  the  passage  as  put  before  him,  without  venturing  to  offer  any 
opinion  of  his  own,  on  the  above  entry.  But  if  three  and  twenty,  out  of  thirty  thousand  pounds  were 
remitted,  the  causes  of  the  family  difficulties  for  so  long  a period  afterwards  are  not  very  apparent. 

It  may  be  added  that  in  the  same  collection,  (Charles  I.  p.  556)  the  following  entry  will  be  found. 
“1625.  Dec  : 22.  Warrant  to  pay  to  Thos.  Viscount  Andover  £100  for  a half-year’s  keep  of  20  mares 
at  Charlton,  in  Co : Wilts,  for  the  King’s  service;  and  £200  yearly,  so  long  as  he  shall  keep  the  same.” 

C 2 
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It  is  probable  that  the  numerous  children  of  the  first  Earl  of  Berkshire  were  born 
at  Charlton,  and  that  they  were  there  baptized.  But  the  Parochial  Registers  which 
undoubtedly  existed  there  before  the  Restoration  (1660)  have  been  lost,  and  that 
authority  has  perished.  I have  reason  to  believe  that  when  the  Civil  War  broke  out, 
they  were,  for  security,  removed  from  the  Parish  Church,  and  I had  hoped  to  find 
them  among  the  documents  in  the  Muniment-room  at  Charlton.  There,  however, 
they  are  not ; and  no  authentic  record  is  known  to  exist  of  the  baptisms  of  any 
of  the  Earl’s  children. 

It  is  probable  that  the  nine  sons  and  four  daughters  were  all  born  before,  “ the 
troubles”  began;  and  when,  in  1642,  the  King  raised  his  standard  at  Nottingham, 
the  elder  sons  of  the  Earl  of  Berkshire  would  be  in  the  prime  of  manhood, — his 
first-born  being  then  of  the  age  of  26  or  27. — The  Earl  was  soon  called  upon  to 
choose  his  side.  A warrant  was  issued  by  the  King  ordering  him  to  hold  a Commission 
of  Array  in  Oxfordshire.  Whether  the  Earl  was  slow  in  obeying  the  order,  or  whether 
he  was  as  yet  undecided  on  the  part  he  would  take,  it  is  certain  that  a peremptory 
order  was  issued,  (still  to  be  seen  among  the  Charlton  Papers,)  requiring  him  without 
further  delay  to  muster  the  loyal  subjects  of  the  Crown  in  Oxfordshire.  The  Earl 
hesitated  no  longer ; he  obeyed  the  mandate  ; and  it  was  the  first  step  in  what  after- 
wards proved  a time  of  great  privations,  and  of  many  troubles  to  him.  He  fixed  on 
Watlington  as  the  place  of  meeting,  but  news  of  his  intentions  did  not  escape  the 
vigilance  of  the  Parliamentarians,  and  when,  attended  with  a few  friends,  he  made  his 
appearance  at  the  time  and  place  appointed,  he  was  surprised  by  John  Hampden, 
taken  prisoner,  and  the  Parliament  committed  him  to  the  Tower,  and  proceeded  to 
confiscate  his  estates. 

He  appears,  however,  to  have  been  speedily  released  from  his  imprisonment,  and 
to  have  joined  the  King,  for,  in  the  Royal  Proclamation  issued  at  York,  June  1642, 
to  the  effect  that  his  Majesty  “did  not  intend  to  levy  war  against  his  subjects,”  we 
find  among  the  names  thereto  appended,  both  that  of  the  Earl,  and  of  his  son  who 
had  been  called  to  the  House  of  Lords,  by  the  title  of  Lord  Howard  of  Charlton. 

From  this  time,  and  for  several  years  afterwards,  their  home  in  Wiltshire  was 
broken  up,  and  the  family  was  reduced  to  a state  of  great  extremity. 

Lord  Clarendon  was  no  friend  of  the  Earl  of  Berkshire,  and  wrote  of  him  in 
a hostile  spirit.  If  that  historian  is  to  be  trusted,  the  Earl  devoted  himself  to  the 
King,  and  pushed  his  “ broken  fortunes  ” at  Court,  with  pertinacity,  and  success. — 
When  the  Marquis  of  Hertford  resigned  his  office  of  Governor  to  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
it  was  bestowed  on  Lord  Berkshire,  for  no  other  reason,  says  Clarendon,  than  “ because 
lie  had  a mind  to  it,  and  his  importunity,  was  very  troublesome.”  And  though  this 
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Writer  asserts  tliat  he  was  “unfit  for  the  Province,”  yet,  in  the  facts  which  he  records 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  Earl  discharged  the  duties  of  his  office,  there  is  no  evidence 
of  want  of  ability,  or  of  failure  of  sound  judgment,  under  very  trying  circumstances, — - 
more  particularly  when  the  Prince  was  driven  by  the  success  of  the  Parliamentarians, 
to  seek  refuge,  first,  in  the  Scilly  Islands, — then,  in  Jersey, — and  ultimately  in  France. 

This  appointment  necessarily  brought  him  about  the  person  of  the  King.  During 
the  residence  of  Charles  at  Oxford  he  was  with  him ; and  when  the  disastrous  defeat 
at  Marston  Moor  made  the  King’s  affairs  hopeless  in  the  North,  it  was  decided  to 
rouse  the  West,  whither  the  Queen  had  already  betaken  herself,  and  for  that  purpose, 
Prince  Charles  was  sent  there,  attended  by  a Council,  of  which  his  Governor,  was, 
of  course,  a member. 

The  Council,  however,  appears  to  have  dealt  unfairly,  and  with  more  or  less  duplicity 
towards  the  Earl  of  Berkshire,  and  to  have  kept  secret  from  him  several  important 
matters,  especially,  a letter  from  the  King  to  the  Prince,  charging  him,  in  case 
of  danger  to  his  person,  to  convey  himself  to  France. — “ This,”  alleges  Clarendon,  “ was 
done  out  of  distrust  to  the  Earl,”  but  it  is  clear  that  jealousies  and  intrigues  were  at 
work  in  the  Council,  and  that  the  Earl,  while  holding  an  office  of  the  greatest 
responsibility,  was  restrained  from  the  power  of  discharging  its  duties.  He  was 
resolutely  opposed  to  the  plan  of  withdrawing  the  Prince  out  of  England  into  France  ; 
and  when,  at  last,  it  was  decided  that  he  should  leave  Jersey,  and  join  his  mother  in 
the  French  dominions,  Lord  Berkshire  resigned  his  connexion  with  the  Prince.  And 
this  he  must  have  done  with  his  eyes  fully  open  to  the  consequences  to  himself.  From 
that  time  commenced  his  personal  sufferings  and  privations,  which  were  much 
embittered  by  the  hopeless  ruin  of  the  King’s  affairs  after  the  fatal  fight  at  Naseby. 

It  was  in  allusion  to  the  condition  of  necessity  to  which  this  loyal  servant  was 
reduced,  that,  Anthony  a Wood,  writing  to  a friend,  says  of  the  Earl  of  Berkshire, — - 
“You  do  not  mention  his  great  sufferings  in  the  King’s  cause;  his  going  poor  and 
bare  all  the  broken  times ; and  had  it  not  been  for  his  ribbon,  would  have  been  very 
despicable,  beholden  to  a friend  for  a pint  of  sack,  or  a meal’s  meat.” 

All  this  time  he  was  kept  out  of  house  and  home,  and  I cannot  find  any  record 
of  his  compounding  for  delinquency  at  Haberdashers’  Hall ; the  presumption,  therefore, 
is,  that  the  confiscation  of  the  estates  was  maintained  until  the  Restoration.  And 
although  several  of  his  sons  had,  by  marriage,  or  otherwise,  come  into  possession 
of  property,  the  Earl  himself  was  in  very  straitened  circumstances.  He  lived, 
however,  to  see  King  Charles’  II.  brought  back  to  the  Throne ; and  it  is  satisfactory 
to  know  that  the  last  nine  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  the  bosom  of  his  family, 
under  his  own  roof-tree. 
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And  now,  a few  words  of  notice  as  to  the  fortunes  of  Charlton  itself  in  those 
disastrous  days  of  the  Civil  War. 

As  soon  as  the  King  had  chosen  Oxford  as  the  centre  from  which  all  his  movements 
were  to  be  made,  Malmesbury  became  a position  of  some  importance.  It  lay  in  the 
direct  line  between  Oxford,  and  the  West,  where  the  Royalists  were  strong.  It  also 
commanded  the  line  of  communication,  between  Gloucester  and  Bristol,  by  which 
the  Parliamentary  garrisons,  at  those  places,  might  he  kept  in  check.  Hence,  it  was 
evident  to  both  parties,  that,  although  a town  of  small  importance  in  itself,  it  was,  by 
its  position,  the  key  to  much  that  was  of  consequence : and,  as  the  intention  was  to 
keep  a regular  line  of  communication  open  with  Oxford,  through  Cirencester  and 
Burford,  to  possess  those  places  was  one  of  the  first  objects  of  the  King. 

He  issued  his  Commissions  of  Array  in  August,  1642.  The  Parliament  replied  by 
sending  orders  to  the  Lords  Lieutenant  of  such  Counties  as  were  favourable  to  them, 
to  raise  the  Militia.  Thus  both  parties  became  committed  to  the  struggle. 

That  unlucky  Commission  of  Array  called  Lord  Berkshire  (as  has  been  mentioned 
above,)  into  Oxfordshire,  and  the  results,  affecting  himself  personally,  prevented  him 
from  having  anything  to  do  with  the  events  that  took  place  at  Charlton  and  its 
neighbourhood  : but  this  was  not  the  case  with  his  sons  ; and  his  third,  Colonel  Henry 
Howard,  distinguished  himself  as  a brave  and  loyal  follower  of  the  King. 

Lord  Pembroke,  as  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Wilts,  Somerset,  and  Gloucestershire,  raised 
the  Militia,  and  reported  to  the  Parliament,  that  “ he  found  an  extraordinary  appearance 
with  great  numbers  of  Volunteers,  the  counties  generally  expressing  their  firm  and 
constant  resolution  to  aid  and  assist  the  Parliament  on  all  occasions.” 

The  first  two  places  in  North  Wilts  upon  which  he  seized  were  Devizes,  and 
Malmesbury ; but  he  merely  occupied  them  with  bodies  of  troops,  without  throwing 
up  any  defensive  works,  for,  in  truth,  the  public  mind  was  slow  to  believe  in  the  dread 
and  grim  reality  of  war.  It  was  thought  sufficient  to  hold  the  positions  which  had 
been  gained,  with  a few  troops,  until  the  King  should  be  brought  to  terms. 

Sir  Edward  Bayntun  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  garrison  at  Malmesbury. 
Great  suspicions,  however,  subsequently  arising  as  to  his  loyalty  to  the  cause  he  had 
joined,  Sir  Edward  Hungerford  was  called  in  to  advise  and  direct  the  troops  there 
located.  In  a news-sheet  of  the  time,  the  following  announcement  appeared.  “It  is 
confirmed  that  Sir  Edward  Bayntun  had  a design  of  carrying  Sir  Edward  Hungerford 
to  Oxford and  it  is  the  fact  that  he  caused  him  to  be  seized  in  his  bed  at  Malmes- 
bury ; and  he  was  carried  some  way  on  the  road  to  Cirencester,  when  the  Volunteers 
went  in  pursuit,  and  rescued  him. 

But  this  state  of  things  helped  the  Royalists.  Prince  Rupert  had  attacked  and 
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burnt  Cirencester  in  January  1643,  but  was  not  able  to  hold  it:  lie,  however, 
subsequently,  repeated  the  attack,  and  as  the  garrison  of  Malmesbury  was  thoroughly 
disorganized  by  its  intestine  divisions,  it  could  give  no  help,  and  Cirencester  fell  again 
into  the  hands  of  the  Royalists.  This  event  took  place  a few  days  after  the  attack  on 
Sir  Edward  Ilungerford,  and  was,  in  all  probability,  timed  by  the  well-known  state 
of  affairs  at  Malmesbury.  When  Cirencester  fell,  Malmesbury  followed.  Colonel 
Lunsford, — “the  unbeloved  Lunsford,” — of  the  Parliament, — approached  the  town, 
and  took  it  without  much  resistance.  This  was  in  February;  and  the  terror  of 
Lunsford’s  name  soon  spread  through  North  Wilts.  He  levied  contributions  in  every 
quarter ; and  Devizes  was  compelled  at  the  bidding  of  a body  of  two  hundred  horse 
to  pay  down  a fine  of  £400. 

The  Royalist  occupation  of  Malmesbury  was  of  brief  duration.  Colonel  Lunsford 
only  held  it  from  the  beginning  of  February,  till  the  22nd  of  March,  1643;  but  it 
must  be  admitted  that  he,  in  every  way,  made  the  best  use  of  his  time.  He  at  once 
saw  the  admirable  position  of  the  town  for  purposes  of  defence,  and  threw  up  earthworks, 
where  the  river  which  nearly  encircles  it,  left  it  unprotected. 

In  March,  however,  Waller  swept  through  the  county  from  Salisbury,  and  passing 
Malmesbury,  on  his  way  to  Gloucester,  re-took  the  town,  and  Colonel  Lunsford  was 
compelled  to  fall  back  on  Oxford.* 

Waller,  after  advancing  into  Herefordshire,  returned  to  face  the  Royalist  forces 
under  Idopton  and  Grenville,  and  fought  the  battle  of  Lansdowne.  Then  followed 
the  course  of  events  which  culminated  in  the  complete  defeat  of  Waller,  at  Roundway 
Down,  and  the  consequent  surrender  of  Bristol,  when,  of  course,  all  the  places 
dependent  upon  it  fell  into  the  King’s  hands. 

The  defeat  of  Waller  took  place  on  the  13th  of  July,  1643.  Bristol  surrendered 
twelve  days  afterwards  ; and  Malmesbury  was  evacuated  by  its  garrison  in  the  interval. 
The  whole  of  the  West,  therefore,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Loyalists,  and  from  Oxford 
to  the  Land’s  End  the  King’s  cause  was  triumphant. 

It  was  at  this  time,  if  at  all,  (for  tradition  is  the  only  evidence,)  that  the  Earl 
of  Berkshire  came  home,  and  Charlton  saw  its  rightful  owner,  sheltered,  for  some 
brief  while,  under  its  roof.  Certainly,  however,  it  was  now  that  Colonel  Henry 
Howard  was  appointed  Governor  of  Malmesbury.  And  he  forthwith  proceeded  to  put 
the  town  in  that  state  of  defence  which  enabled  him  to  resist  the  subsequent  attack. 
His  command  at  Malmesbury  lasted  nine  or  ten  months ; and  it  is  pleasant  to  think 


* This  was  on  the  22nd  of  March,  1643. 
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that  from  August  1643,  to  May  1644,  his  presence  may  have  insured  something  like- 
security  and  freedom  from  outrage  at  Charlton.  Still,  however,  its  inhabitants  could 
never  have  been  without  the  stern  remindings  of  war.  A troop  of  horse  was  quartered 
in  the  village,  and  two  others  in  the  neighbourhood ; one  at  Hankerton,  and  the 
other  at  Newnton.  Again,  there  were  the  outposts  of  Malmesbury,  by  means  of  which 
communication  was  kept  open  with  Oxford.  The  dwellers  at  Charlton,  therefore, 
could  only  have  felt  safe  from  hour  to  hour, — hardly  from  day  to  day, — amid  the  fitful 
tides  of  anxiety  or  relief,  as  the  perpetually  changing  news  of  the  success  or  failure 
of  the  Royal  cause. 

And  there  were  sons  of  the  House  in  the  fray.  Sir  Robert  v/as  there,  and  Edward, 
and  Philip,  and  the  Earl  himself  could  not  have  been  for  long  together  at  Charlton ; 
he  would  be  in  attendance  on  the  King ; or  else  with  his  charge  the  Prince,  down  in 
the  West.  At  one  time,  the  inmates  would  hear  of  that  brave  day’s  work,  when 
Robert  Howard  made  such  a gallant  stand  against  Waller’s  forces  at  Cropredy  Bridge, 
to  which,  in  fact,  the  King’s  victory  on  that  day  was  owing. 

It  is  worth  while  to  rescue  this  bit  of  history  from  oblivion.  ■ 

Clarendon,  with  the  spitefulness  which  never  failed  him  in  his  antipathies,  passes 
over  Howard’s  name,  and  gives  all  the  honour  to  the  Earl  of  Cleveland. 

The  facts  were  these. 

The  King,  from  the  wish  to  intercept  a body  of  the  enemy’s  horse,  had  hurried 
forward  from  Banbury,  with  his  van,  and  the  main  body  of  his  army ; but  gave  no 
orders  to  the  rear -guard.  In  consequence,  they  became  separated,  and  a considerable 
space  was  interposed  between  them.  As  soon  as  Waller,  from  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Cherwell,  saw  this,  he  sent  a body  of  horse,  a thousand  strong,  a mile  down 
the  river,  to  a ford, — to  take  the  King’s  rear  guard  from  behind,  and  drive  them  in, 
in  confusion,  on  the  main  body,  which  he  meant  to  attack  at  the  bridge  in  front.  It 
was  Robert  Howard,  who  detected  the  movement,  and,  at  once,  faced  about,  and 
charged  the  attacking  party  most  gallantly.  He  routed  them,  and  compelled  them  to 
re-cross  the  river  with  their  ranks  utterly  broken ; and  then  drew  up  his  own  men  on 
rising  ground  to  wait  for  a second  assault  from  reinforcements  which  Waller  rapidly 
collected.  But,  meanwhile,  information  of  what  was  going  on  had  reached  the  King, 
who  instantly  sent  more  troops  to  aid  those  who  had  already  routed  the  enemy 
successfully.  The  effect  of  this  was  to  cause  the  Parliamentarians  to  withdraw,  and 
leave  the  Royal  troops  in  possession  of  the  ford,  who  then  quartered  themselves  about 
a neighbouring  mill,  until  Waller  finally  withdrew  in  the  direction  of  Northampton. 

Clarendon  says  not  a word  which  can  imply  that  this  gallant  act  was  due  to  Robert 
Howard.  Nevertheless,  it  was  neither  unnoticed  nor  unrewarded  by  his  Sovereign, 
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for,  in  recognition  of  the  brave  adventure,  lie  was  knighted  on  the  field  at  Newbury, 
and  henceforth,  is  Sir  Robert  Howard,  “for  the  gallant  stand  he  made  against  the 
rebels,  who  came  over  the  fosse,”  (i.e.  the  mill-dam)  “at  Cropredy,  and  attempted  to 
attack  the  King’s  arriere.” 

This  good  news  would  cheer  the  hearts  of  those  of  the  family  who  were  still  at 
Charlton,  and  give  the  Governor  of  Malmesbury  fresh  courage  for  his  work. 

From  this  Sir  Robert  Howard  comes  the  line  of  succession  by  which  Ashtead  has 
descended  to  its  present  possessor. 

Besides  Sir  Robert,  there  were  other  sons  of  the  House  who  distinguished  themselves 
in  the  Civil  War, — especially  Colonel  Henry  Howard,  the  Earl’s  third  son,  who  was 
the  gallant  defender  of  Malmesbury. 

In  the  Spring  of  1643  Sir  W.  Waller  assumed  the  command  of  the  Parliamentary 
forces  in  the  West.  He  had  marched  rapidly  through  Hants  into  Wilts,  taking 
Salisbury,  Devizes,  and  Marlborough,  in  the  course  of  a few  weeks.  At  this  time, 
Lunsford  was  in  command  at  Malmesbury,  and,  to  secure  himself  from  surprise,  had 
stationed  an  outpost  of  Cavalry, — raw  recruits, — some  300  strong, — whom  Lord 
Herbert  had  levied  in  South  Wales.  There  was  also  another  picquet  lying  at 
Hankerton,  (at  a still  further  distance  from  Malmesbury,)  there  stationed  to  watch  the 
approaches  by  Cricklade. 

The  news  of  Waller’s  successful  advance  reached  Charlton  on  the  20th  of  March. 
It  was  known  that  he  had  taken  Marlborough,  and  he  was  believed  to  be  on  his  way 
over  the  Downs,  which  are  visible  from  Charlton.  Where  would  he  make  his  descent? 
The  Forest  of  Braden, — nominally  disafforested  twelve  years  before, — was  much  in 
its  old  state, — the  roads  indeed,  marked  out,  and  more  or  less  cleared,  but  still  full 
of  swamps,  and  impassable  tracts  of  tenacious  half-liquid  clay,  with  which  those  who 
hunt  in  Braden  are  to  this  day  familiar.  The  probability,  therefore,  was  against  Waller 
choosing  that  route.  There  were,  however,  two  others  : one, — (the  longer  and  more 
circuitous,)  by  Swindon,  and  the  line  of  the  Roman  Road  ; the  other,  by  Clyffe  Pypard, 
Brinkworth,  and  Charlton.  The  strong  presumption  was  that  this  latter  route  would 
be  chosen. — Lunsford,  therefore,  prepared  to  make  the  best  resistance  he  could,  and 
sent  notice  to  Charlton  of  what  was  to  be  expected.  Troops  were  at  once  sent 
along  the  Brinkworth  Bridge  to  be  on  the  look-out  for  the  appearance  of  Waller’s 
advanced  guard,  on  the  opposite  hill-sides  of  Tockenham,  and  Clack.  None,  however, 
appeared  ; and  the  troopers  returned  home,  late  in  the  evening,  in  a state  of  uncertainty, 
which  added  to  the  excitement  already  prevailing.  Details  of  the  disgraceful  results 
which  followed  have  not  been  preserved,  but  it  is  clear  that  there  was  no  head 
to  command, — and,  if  there  had  been,  no  men  on  whom  reliance  could  be  placed. 
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Some  of  the  soldiers  were  quartered  in  the  Mansion,  some  in  the  village  of  Charlton. 
Where  the  alarm  was  first  raised  is  unknown,  but  at  midnight  a cry  arose  that  Waller’s 
troops  were  upon  them ; the  panic  was  instant  and  universal,  and  the  whole  body 
of  men  took  to  flight,  making  for  the  passages  of  the  Severn,  in  the  hope  of  escaping 
into  Wales,  and  leaving  300  horses  behind  them. 

Whether  any  of  the  family  were  at  that  time  resident  at  the  old  house  is  unknown. 
The  terrified  villagers,  not  unnaturally,  made  a general  rush  to  Malmesbury  for 
security.  And  so  far,  good  came  out  of  evil,  for  the  garrison  there  was  put  on  the 
alert,  so  that  when  Waller  actually  approached  by  Dauntsey,  Malmesbury  was  in  as 
good  a state  of  defence,  as  the  circumstances  of  the  case  and  place  permitted.  But, 
apparently,  these  were  felt  to  be  insufficient,  or  the  infection  of  panic  had  spread,  for, 
within  two  days,  Colonel  Lunsford  surrendered  the  town  to  Waller,  and  fell  back  on 
Cirencester,  and  Oxford,  the  Parliamentary  General  hurrying  on  to  Gloucester,  which 
Lord  Herbert,  with  his  new  levies  from  Wales,  was  partially  blockading.  Here  also 
success  attended  Waller:  he  relieved  the  city,  and  made  the  Royalist  troops  lay  down 
their  arms ; and  thence  proceded  to  Tewkesbury  and  Hereford,  which  speedily  yielded 
to  the  Roundheads. 

Thus  the  whole  district  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Parliament,  and  Malmesbury  and 
Charlton  were  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  its  officers. 

Meanwhile,  in  South  Wilts,  Sir  Ralph  Hopton  was  collecting  forces  to  join  with 
Sir  Bevill  Grenville,  and  Waller,  thereupon  turned  his  face  southwards.  The  result 
was  the  battle  of  Lansdowne,  (July  5th,  1643,)  in  which  the  Parliament  army  was 
victorious.  The  Royalists  commenced  a retreat  towards  Oxford,  and  had  reached 
Devizes,  when  Waller,  who  had  pursued  them,  overtook  them,  and  compelled  them  to 
defend  themselves  behind  the  works  of  that  town.  Then  followed  the  battle  of 
Roundway  Down,  in  which  Waller  was  defeated ; and  thus  commenced  the  expulsion 
of  the  troops  of  the  Parliament,  from  North  Wilts.  Bristol  was  soon  in  the  hands  of 
the  King,  and  Malmesbury  was  speedily  vacated,  its  garrison  falling  back  upon 
Gloucester,  which  still  held  out  for  the  Parliament. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Colonel  Henry  Howard  was  appointed  to  command  at 
Malmesbury. 

That  town  is  situated  on  a hill,  and  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  except  the  west,  by 
the  Severn,  and  a feeder  of  that  river.  On  the  west,  a neck  of  land  connects  the  town 
with  the  open  country.  Such  being  the  natural  advantages  of  the  place,  Henry 
Howard  immediately  set  to  work  to  strengthen  its  defences.  What  of  the  old  walls  was 
standing,  he  repaired,  widened,  and  heightened,  placing  cannon  in  the  embrasures. 
Opposite  the  two  approaches  to  the  town  from  the  east,  and  north,  such  defensive  works 
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were  raised  as,  together  with  the  river,  made  an  assault  impossible,  in  that  direction. 

But  on  the  “ West-Port  ” side  lay  the  weak  point.  The  neck  of  land,  mentioned 
above,  sloped  off  on  either  side,  to  the  level  of  the  river,  from  a ridge  of  the  same 
height  as  the  town  itself.  Defence  here  was  not  so  easy.  But  trenches  were  cut,  and 
earthworks  raised  from  the  river’s  edge  upwards,  and  on  the  summit  of  the  neck 
a strong  barricade  was  formed  across  the  road  : but  it  was  no  impregnable  position. — 
Meanwhile,  the  tide  of  war  was  turned  away  from  the  west:  and,  as  winter  approached, 
the  Wiltshire  roads  became  so  thoroughly  impassable,  that  Malmesbury  was  unmolested, 
and  Henry  Howard  had  a few  months  before  him  in  which  to  make  the  best  preparation 
he  could  for  the  inevitable  attack  on  some  future  day. 

Early  in  the  spring,  however,  Colonel  Massey,  the  Governor  of  Gloucester, 
commenced  his  efforts  to  recover  for  the  Parliament,  the  ground  which  had  been  lost. 
About  the  middle  of  Mav,  he  started  from  Gloucester  with  a strong  force,  and  took 
Beverstone  Castle,  (about  five  miles  distant  from  Malmesbury,)  by  assault.  Then  he 
pushed  on  to  Malmesbury,  which  he  summoned  to  surrender, — offering  honourable 
terms,  and  safe  conduct  to  Oxford.  To  this  summons  Henry  Howard  gave  an  answer 
worthy  of  his  race.  The  garrison  was  well  able  to  defend  itself,  and  the  loyal  town 
of  Malmesbury ; and  it  was  resolved  to  do  so  to  the  last  extremity.  In  the  course  of 
a few  days  Colonel  Massey  made  his  attack  on  the  West-Port  side,  and  some  severe 
fighting,  with  loss  of  life,  took  place  before  the  barricade.  The  assailants  were  repulsed 
again  and  again,  but  fell  back,  only  to  renew  the  assault. 

The  besieged  concentrated  their  strength  on  their  weak  point, — the  crown  of  the 
ridge,  now  known  as  “ Abbey  Row,”  with  the  noble  west  front  of  the  Abbey  Church, 
and  its  western  tower  behind  them.  And  they  held  the  position  till  May  25th,  1644, 
renewing  their  shattered  barricade  as  best  they  could  ; but  the  odds  were  sorely  against 
them ; and  fatigue  and  death  were  thinning  their  numbers.  Nevertheless,  Colonel 
Howard  returned  as  haughty  an  answer  to  the  second  summons  to  surrender,  as  he  did 
to  the  first.  The  spirit  of  resistance  was  not  weakened,  how  much  soever  their  strength 
might  be. 

A strong  chain  had  been  stretched  across  the  ridge,  when  the  wains  and  tree-trunks 
which  had  formed  the  barricade  had  been  broken  up,  or  displaced.  Over  this,  by  a 
leap,  as  bold  as  it  was  hazardous,  an  officer  of  the  Parliament  made  his  way,  and  was 
speedily  followed  by  others.  It  then  became  a hand  to  hand  fight,  and  the  position 
was  contested,  inch  by  inch,  till  the  Royalists  were  driven  back  within  the  precincts 
of  the  Abbey,  when  further  resistance  was  useless. 

Colonel  Massey  again  offered  honourable  terms,  and  there  wras  no  choice  but  to 
accept  them. 

D2 
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Henry  Howard  then  proceeded  to  withdraw  towards  Oxford : and,  as  he  passed  his 
ancestral  home  at  Charlton,  he  must  have  had  the  misery  of  seeing  the  enemy’s  horse 
quartered  there. 

From  this  time,  till  the  war  was  over,  the  old  Mansion  remained  in  the  possession 
of  the  Parliament,  and  very  nearly  fell  a prey  to  the  flames,  through  an  act  of 
retributory  vengeance. 

It  seems  that  the  Royalists  had  needlessly  and  cruelly  destroyed  much  of  the 
property  of  their  opponents ; and  the  act  of  Sir  Charles  Lloyd  in  burning  Bromham 
Hall,  the  residence  of  Sir  Edward  Bayntun,  very  naturally  created  intense  indignation. 
When  the  news  reached  Malmesbury,  Colonel  Devereux,  the  Governor,  published 
a notice  that  if  another  house  were  destroyed,  he  should  retaliate,  and  the  first  mansion 
sacrificed  should  be  that  of  the  Earl  of  Berkshire  at  Charlton. 

But  no  such  dire  catastrophe  occurred;  and  as  Major  Dowett’s  contemplated  raid 
on  Charlton  at  a later  period,  was  a failure,  the  circumstances  need  not  be  recorded 
here.  Henceforth  Charlton  was  undisturbed. 

The  old  Earl  lived  nine  years  after  the  Restoration,  and  dying  in  London,  was 
buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Of  his  son  and  successor  Charles, — the  second  Earl 
of  Berkshire, — no  records  have  ever  been  discovered.  His  history  is  a blank,  save 
only  the  melancholy  fact  that  he  died  in  the  Hospital  of  “La  Charite”  at  Paris, 
in  1079,  and  was  buried  in  the  grave-yard  attached  thereto. 
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FAMILY  PORTRAITS , 

(SO  FAR  AS  YET  KNOWN,)  PRESERVED  AT  CHARLTON. 


In  the  body  of  this  work  mention  has  been  made  of  Family  Portraits  at  Ashtead 
(1873),  Levens,  and  Elford. 

It  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  when  Henry-Bowes  Howard  succeeded jto 
the  Charlton  property,  and  made  that  his  chief  residence,  he  may  have  moved  some 
of  the  portraits  of  his  ancestors  thither,  as  probably  he  did  those  of  his  grandparents, 
George  and  Mary  Bowes,  and  of  Sir  Jerome  Bowes,  the  Ambassador.  There  are, 
however,  portraits  at  Charlton  of  divers  unknown  persons.  Had  they  been  Howards, 
it  is  likely  that  they  would  have  been  remembered  ; but  there  was  not  sufficient  interest 
attached  to  the  undistinguished,  and  rapidly  extinguished  races  which  successively 
occupied  Elford  Hall,  to  secure  any  such  lengthened  memory  of  them  as  would  identify 
their  portraits  after  the  lapse  of  two  or  three  generations.  Accident  may  hereafter 
lead  to  the  detection  of  the  persons  represented,  but,  at  present,  the  only  portraits 
of  this  description  which  are  certainly  known,  have  been  specified  above. 

It  has  not  been  thought  necessary  to  enumerate  afresh  in  this  place  any  of  the 
portraits  specified  in  the  deed  of  gift  to  Craven  Howard,  as  that  has  been  already 
printed  at  length  in  a foregoing  page. 

The  other  pictures  are  as  follows : 

Sir  Jerome  Bowes,  Ambassador  to  Muscovy. — Lucas  cle  Ileere . 

George  Bowes,  and  his  wife,  Mary  Burdett. 

Thomas  Howard,  first  Earl  of  Suffolk. 

Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Knyvet,*  wife  of  the  1st  Earl  of  Suffolk. 


* Twentieth  in  descent  from  Ottomar  Knevet,  (who  is,  apparently,  the  first  of  this  very  ancient  race 
known  to  the  genealogists,)  stands  Sir  Henry  Knyvet.  His  grandfather,  Sir  Thomas  Knyvet,  of  Kilber- 
worth,  Co : Norf:  married  Muriel,  dr.  of  Thomas,  Duke  of  Norfolk.  His  father,  Sir  Henry  Knyvet,  (the 
3d  son)  married  Anne,  dr.  and  heir  of  Sir  Christopher  Pickering.  . 
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Catherine,  Lady  Paget,  (wife  of  Henry,  2d  Lord  Paget,)  daughter  of  Sir 
Henry  Knyvet,  sister  of  Elizabeth,  Countess  of  Suffolk.— Mark  Garrard . 

Frances,  Duchess  of  Newcastle,  widow  of  Henry,  son  of  the  1st  Earl 
of  Suffolk. — D.  Mytens. 

Elizabeth,  Countess  of  Banbury,  daughter  of  the  1st  Earl  of  Suffolk. 
Afterwards  married  to  Lord  Vaux. — D.  Mytens. 

William,  Lord  Knollys,  Earl  of  Banbury,  K.G. — D.  Mytens. 

Elizabeth  (Hume,  daughter  of  George,  Earl  of  Dunbar,)  Countess  of  Suffolk, 
Wife  of  Theophilus,  2d  Earl. 

Elizabeth,  Countess  of  Northumberland,  daughter  of  Earl  Theophilus. — 

Vandyke . 

Elizabeth  (Drury)  Countess  of  William,  2d  Earl  of  Exeter. — D.  Mytens. 

Anne  (Cecil)  sister  of  Elizabeth,  1st  Countess  of  Berkshire, — Countess 
of  Stamford. 

Diana  (Cecil)  sister  of  the  above.  Countess  of  Oxford.  Afterwards  married 
to  the  Earl  of  Elgin,  subsequently  created  Earl  of  Ailesbury. 

Henry  Howard,  son  of  Theophilus,  first  Earl  of  Berkshire. — Sir  Peter  Lely . 

Lady  Gertrude  Howard, 


Lady  Emily  Howard, 


daughters  of  the  1st  Earl  of  Suffolk. — 

Cornelius  Jansen „ 

Viscount  Andover. 

Henry-Bowes  Howard,  fourth  Earl  of  Berkshire,  and  subsequently,  eleventh 
Earl  of  Suffolk. 

Henry  (twelfth  Earl  of  Suffolk.) — Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 

Maria  Constantia  (Trevor,)  first  wife  of  the  above. — Caroline  Read. 


Sir  Henry  Knyvet  :=  Elizabeth,  dr.  and  heir  of  Sir  James  Stumpe, 

of  Charlton. 


Elizabeth.  Coheiress  with  her 
sisters  ; and  sole  heir  of  her  uncle, 
Lord  Knyvet  of  Escrick,  Co : Ebor : 
Sir  Henry’s  younger  brother. 

Wife  of  Thomas  Howard,  1st 
Earl  of  Suffolk. 


Catherine,  wife 
of  Henry,  Lord 
Paget. 


Frances.  Married  first  to  Sir 
Wm.  Bevill,  of  Kirkhampton, 
(Cornwall.)  Secondly,  to  Francis, 
6th  Earl  of  Rutland,  by  whom  she 
had  an  only  dr.  Catherine.  Wife 
(1st)  of  George  Yilliers,  D.  of 
Buckingham : and  (2nd)  Randal 
Macdonald,  Earl  of  Antrim. 


The  compiler  does  not  presume  to  determine  the  orthography  of  the  illustrious  name  which  he  has 
written  Knyvet,  without  any  especial  reason,  beyond  convenience,  for  so  doing.  Ivnevet,  Knevit,  Knevyt, 
Knivet,  Knivett,  Knyvet,  Knyvett, — are  some,  but  he  believes  not  all,  the  forms  of  spelling  which  he  has 
met  with  in  works  of  authority. 
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LIST  OF  MEMBERS  OF  PARLIAMENT,  FOR  THE  BOROUGH  OF  CASTLE  RISING, 

FROM  1557  TO  1832. 


The  documents  preserved  at  Castle  Rising  bear  no  comparison  in  historical  importance 
to  the  antecedents  of  that  most  interesting  place. 

There  is  little,  with  the  exception  of  legal  documents  relating  to  the  Estate,  of  a 
date  anterior  to  its  purchase  by  tbe  only  son  of  Sir  Robert  Howard,  who,  with  his  wife 
Lady  Diana,  seems  to  have  lived  a good  deal  there,  as,  (after  Mr.  Thomas  Howard’s 
death,)  did  she  and  Mr.  Feilding,  her  second  husband. 

The  chief  Papers  of  interest  refer  to  the  Hospital, — to  the  privileges  of  the  Peculiar, 
and  to  the  Burgage-tenures : among  the  latter  are  a few  ancient  deeds. 

Among  the  muniments,  however,  are  a Collection  of  Indentures  (of  the  usual  form) 
between  the  High  Sheriff  of  Norfolk,  and  the  Mayor  and  Free  Burgesses  of  Castle 
Rising,  witnessing  to  the  Election  of  Burgesses  to  serve  in  successive  Parliaments. 

The  earliest  of  these  is  no  earlier  than  1715,  on  occasion  of  the  election  of  the 
Honourable  William  Feilding;  but  the  Borough  had  been  sending  Members  to 
Parliament  since  the  fifth  year  of  Philip  and  Mary.  The  compiler  is  indebted  to  the 
kindness  of  the  Reverend  Edward  J.  Howman,  of  Bexwell  Rectory,  Downham  Market, 
for  a complete  list, — originally  put  together  by  one  of  the  former  proprietors  of  the 
Norfolk  Chronicle. 

The  indentures  preserved  at  Castle  Rising  will  be  marked  by  an  asterisk  in  the 
following  catalogue.  The  compiler  has  added  a few  explanatory  notes. 


1557.  Sir  John  Radcliffe,  Knight,  Attleburgh. 

Sir  Nicholas  d’Estrange,  Knight,  Hunstanton. 

1558.  Sir  John  Radcliffe. 

Sir  Nicholas  d’Estrange. 

1563.  Sir  Nicholas  L’Estrange. 

o 
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1563.  Francis  Carew. 

1571.  Sir  Nicholas  L’Estrange. 

George  Dacres,  Horsford. 

1572.  Nicholas  Mynn,  Esq.,  Little  Walsingham. 

Edward  Flower,  Esq. 

1585.  Michael  Stanhope,  Esq. 

Richard  Drake,  Esq. 

1586.  Philip  Wodehouse,  Esq.,  Kimberley. 

Thos.  Norris,  Esq. 

1588.  No  return  entered. 

1592.  John  Townshend,  Esq.,  Rainham. 

Henry  Spelman,  Esq.,  Congham. 

1597.  Thomas  Gy  ton,  Esq. 

Henry  Spelman,  Esq. 

1601.  Jno.  Peyton,  Esq.,  Isleham,  Cambs. 

Robert  Townshend,  Esq.,  Wivenhoe,  Essex. 

1603.  Sir  Thomas  Mounson,  Knight. 

Sir  Robert  Townshend,  Knight,  Wivenhoe,  Essex. 
1614.  Sir  Thomas  Howard,  Knight,  Castle  Rising. 

Sir  Robert  Townshend. 

1620.  Jno.  Wilson,  Esq. 

Robert  Shiller,  Esq. 

1623.  Sir  Robert  Shiller,  Knight. 

Thos.  Bancroft,  Esq.,  Santon. 

1625.  Sir  Hamon  L’Estrange,  Knight,  Hunstanton. 
Thos.  Bancroft,  Esq. 

1628.  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  Bart.,  Conington,  Hunts. 

Thos.  Bancroft,  Esq. 

1640.  Thos.  Talbot,  Esq.,  Gonville  Hall,  Wymondham. 

Richard  Harman,  Esq.,  Wood  Dalling. 

1640.  Sir  Jno.  Holland,  Bart.,  Quiddenham. 

Sir  Robert  Hatton,  Knight. 

Jno.  Spelman,  Esq.,  Narborough. 

Parliament , Anno  1658 — 9. 

John  Fyelder,  Esq.,  London. 

Guibon  Goddard,  Esq.,  Lynn. 

Robert  Jermy,  Esq.,  Bayfield. 
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1660.  Sir  John  Holland. 

Jno.  Spelman,  Esq. 

1661.  Sir  Robert  Paston,1  Oxnead. 

Robert  Steward,  Esq.,  Westbriggs. 

1673.  Samuel  Pepys,2  Esq. 

Sir  Jno.  Trevor,3  Knight. 

1678.  Sir  Robert  Howard,  Knight,  Charlton,  Wilts. 
Jas.  Idoste,  Esq.,  Sandringham. 

1679.  Sir  Robert  Howard. 

Jas.  Hoste,  Esq. 

1681.  Sir  Robert  Howard. 

Jas.  Hoste,  Esq. 

1685.  Sir  Nicholas  L’Estrange,  Bart.,  Hunstanton. 
Thomas  Howard. 

1688.  Sir  Robert  Howard,  Knight. 

Robert  Walpole,  Esq.,  Houghton.4 5 
1690.  Sir  Robert  Howard,  Knight. 

Robert  Walpole,  Esq. 

1695.  Sir  Robert  Howard,  Knight. 

Robert  Walpole,  Esq. 

1698.  Thomas  Howard. 

Robert  Walpole,  Esq. 

1700.  Robert  Walpole,  Esq. 

Honourable  Thos.  Howard  ; deceased.  ’ 
Honourable  Thos.  Cecil. 

1701.  Marquis  of  Hartington.6 
Robert  Walpole,  Esq. 


1 Created  Baron  Paston,  Viscount  Yarmouth,  1673;  and  Eai’l  of  Yarmouth,  1670. 

2 The  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty. 

3 Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  1685. 

4 Father  of  Robert,  first  Earl  of  Orford,  (the  minister.) 

5 Husband  of  Lady  Diana  Newport.  As  being'  the  son  of  Sir  Robert  Howard,  he  was  not  entitled  to 
be  addressed  as  “ Honourable,”  which  Lady  Diana’s  second  husband,  Mr.  Redding,  as  being  the  son 
of  the  Earl  of  Bradford,  was,  though  not  so  designated  in  the  above  list. 

6 Eldest  son  of  William,  first  Duke  of  Devonshire,  whom  he  succeeded  in  1707 
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1702.  Sir  Thos.  Littleton,1  Bart.,  Stoke  Nulburgh,  Salop. 

Horatio  Walpole,  Esq.2 
1705.  William  Feilding,  Esq.3 
Horatio  Walpole,  Esq. 

1707.  William  Feilding,  Esq. 

Horatio  Walpole,  Esq. 

1708.  William  Feilding,  Esq. 

Horatio  Walpole,  Esq. 

1710.  William  Feilding,  Esq. 

Horatio  Walpole,  jun.,  Esq.,  Wolterton.4 

1713.  William  Feilding,  Esq. 

Horatio  Walpole,  jun.,  Esq. 

1714.  William  Feilding,  Esq. 

Colonel  Charles  Churchill,  Grosvenor  Street. 

1715. *  March  19.  The  Honourable  William  Feilding. 

1722. *  March  23.  The  Honourable  William  Feilding. 

Colonel  Charles  Churchill. 

1723. *  January  22.  The  Right  Honourable  Algernon  Coote,  Earl  of  Mountrath, 

in  the  Kingdom  of  Ireland;  Woodhall,  Herts. 

1727.  Algernon  Coote,  Earl  of  Mountrath. 

Charles  Churchill,  Brigadier-General,  Grosvenor  Street. 

1734.  Charles  Churchill,  Brigadier-General. 

Thomas  Hanmer,  Esq.,  Fens,  Salop. 

1737.*  April  16.  The  Honourable  William  Howard,  Esquire,  stiled  the  Right 
Honourable,  the  Lord  Viscount  Andover,5  Elford  Hall,  Staff. 

1741.*  May  5.  The  Right  Honourable  William  Howard;  commonly  called  Viscount 
Andover. 

Honourable  Charles  Churchill,  Esq. 

1745.*  October  24.  Richard  Rigby,  Esq.,6  Mistley  Hall,  Essex. 


1 Treasurer  of  the  Navy. 

2 ITncle  to  Robert,  first  Earl  of  Orford. 

3 Brother  to  Basil,  fourth  Earl  of  Denbigh. 

4 Brother  to  Robert,  first  Earl  of  Orford. 

5 Eldest  surviving-  son  of  Henry-Bowes,  fourth  Earl  of  Berkshire,  and  eleventh  of  Suffolk. 

6 On  the  decease  of  Charles  Churchill. 
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1747.*  June  29.  Robert,  Lord  Luxbo rough.1 

The  Honourable  Thomas  Howard,  Esq.2 
1754.*  April  20.  The  Honourable  Thomas  Howard,  Esquire. 

The  Honourable  Horatio  Walpole,  Esquire,  brother  to  the  late  Earl  of  Orford, 
Strawberry  Hill,  Middlesex.3 

1757.*  February  25.  Charles  Boone,  Esquire,  Barkinhall,  Suffolk. 

1761.*  March  28.  The  Honourable  Thomas  Howard,  Esquire. 

Charles  Boone,  Esquire. 

1768.  Jenison  Shaftoe,  Esquire,  Wratting,  Cambs.  (Deceased) 

Thos.  Whately,  Esquire,  Nonsuch,  Surrey.4 

1771. *  February  2.  Thomas  Whately,  Esquire. 

1772. *  February  3.  Thomas  Whately,  Esquire. 

1772.*  June  10.  The  Right  Honourable  Heneage  Finch,  Esquire,  commonly  called 
the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Guernsey.5 
Crisp  Molineux,  Esquire,  Garboldisham. 

1774.*  October  8.  Alexander  Wedderburn,  Esquire,  Mitcham,  Surrey.6 
Robert  Mackreth,  Esquire,  Ewhurst,  Hants.7 


1 Robert  Knight,  of  Barrels,  Co:  Warw.  Created  Lord  Luxborough  of  Shannon,  in  the  Kingdom 
of  Ireland,  1746.  And  Earl  of  Catherlough,  and  Viscount  Barrels,  1763.  (Collins  s.v.  Boling-broke.) 

2 Third  surviving  son  of  the  fourth  Earl  of  Berkshire.  He  was  the  barrister, — “of  Ashtead  in 
Surrey”;  and  brother  of  Viscount  Andover,  and  father  of  Lady  Diana  le  Fleming.  He  was  for  a short 
time  fifteenth  Earl  of  Suffolk  and  Berkshire. 

3 He  changed  this  seat  for  Lynn  in  1757,  which  caused  the  vacancy,  filled  up  by  Mr.  Boone. 

4 The  return  for  1768  is  not  preserved  among-  the  Castle  Rising-  Papers.  Mr.  Howman’s  list  gives 
the  four  names  of  Shaftoe,  Whately,  Molineux,  and  Finch,  for  1768;  but  adding-  “Dec.”  to  Shaftoe  and 
WThately.  The  compiler  is  unable  to  fix  the  date  of  Molineux’s  election,  or  to  explain  the  causes  of  Mr. 
Whately’s  frequent  re-elections. 

5 Eldest  son  of  Heneage,  third  Earl  of  Aylesford,  whom  he  succeeded  in  1777.  He  was  nephew 
of  Mary,  Viscountess  Andover,  and  brother  of  Charlotte,  Countess  of  Suffolk, — Earl  Henry’s  second  wife. 

6 Mr.  Weddei-burn, — born  1733,  (son  of  Peter,  Lord  Westerhall,  one  of  the  Scotch  Lords  of  Session) — 
first  Earl  of  Rosslyn,  and  Lord  Chancellor  of  England,  was  created  Lord  Loughborough  in  1780,  and 
attained  bis  Earldom  in  1801.  The  Earl,  having  no  issue,  was  succeeded,  according  to  the  limitation 
of  the  Patent,  by  his  nephew,  Sir  James  Sinclair  Erskine,  Baronet,  of  Alva,  the  Burgess  elected  for 
Castle  Rising  in  1782. 

7 Mr. — afterwards  Sir  Robert,  Mackreth, — married  the  only  child  of  Mr.  Arthur,  from  whom  Arthur’s 
Club-house,  (69,  St.  James’s  Street,)  took  its  name.  Mackreth,  who  was  of  humble  origin,  prospered,  for 
he  became  master  of  White’s  Chocolate-house,  in  the  same  street, — which  had  been  his  father-in-law’s 
property.  (See  Cunningham’s  Handbook  of  London,  p.  19,  Edit:  1850.) — Walpole  writing  to  Mann  in 
1774,  speaking  of  the  new  Parliament,  says, — “Bob,  formerly  a waiter  at  White’s,  was  set  up  by  my 
nephew  for  two  Boroughs,  and  is  actually  returned  for  Castle  Rising  with  Mr.  Wedderburn ; — curru  servus 
portatur  eodem.’  ” — Mackreth  was  afterwards  knighted,  and  is  the  subject  of  this  once-celebrated  epigram  : 
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1775.*  January  2.  The  Honourable  Charles  Finch.* 1 

1777.*  May  24.  John  Chetwynd  Talbot,  Esquire,2  Ingestre,  Staff. 

1780.*  September  12.  John  Chetwynd  Talbot,  Esquire. 

Robert  Mackretli,  Esquire. 

1782.*  January  2.  John  Chetwynd  Talbot,  Esquire.  (Re-elected  after  appointment 
as  a Commissioner  of  Trade  and  Plantations.) 

1782.*  May  25.  Sir  James  Erskine,  Baronet,3  West  Anstruther,  Fife. 

1784.*  (3d  ot  April  erased,  and  21  of  June  substituted,  and  consequent  changes 

of  date,  throughout  the  indenture.) 

Charles  Boone  of  Soho  Square,  in  the  Parish  of  Saint  Anne,  Westminster, 
in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  Esquire,  of  Barkinghall,  Suffolk. 

Walter  Sneyd  of  Keel,  in  the  County  of  Stafford,  Esquire. 

1790.*  (Dates  altered  from  June  to  May.) 

Charles  Boone,  Esquire,  of  Portman  Square,  in  the  Parish  of  Saint  Mary-le- 
Bone,  Co : Midd. 

Henry  Drummond,  the  younger,  of  the  Grange,  in  the  County  of  Hants, 
Esquire. 

\ 794.*  J uly  14.  (In  place  of  Drummond,  deceased.) 

Charles  Chester,  Esquire,  Chicheley  Hall,  Co:  Bucks.4 

1796.*  May  27.  Charles  Chester,  Esq. 

Horatio  Churchill,  Esquire,  Lower  Grosvenor  Street,  London. 


“When  Mackreth  served  in  Arthur’s  crew, 

He  said  to  Rumbold,  ‘ Black  my  shoe  ! ’ 

To  which  he  answered,  4 Yea,  Bob  ! ’ 

But  when  returned  from  India’s  land, 

And  grown  too  proud  to  brook  command, 

He  sternly  answered, — ‘Nay,  Bob!’” 

Among  the  records  of  the  Club  is  the  entry  : “22d  March,  1755.  The  names  of  all  Candidates  are  to 
be  deposited  with  Mr.  Arthur  or  Bob,” — ?'.<?.  Mackreth. — For  Rumbold  see  the  North  Correspondence,  (Donne) 
Letter  221. — “ Bob,  the  waiter  at  White's,  is  chosen  for  the  same  place  as  Mr.  Wedderburn;  upon  which 
(Henry)  Lord  Suffolk  said  he  had  no  doubt  that  they  would  make  a very  distinguished  figure,  being  both 
bred  to  the  bar."  See  Countess  of  Minto’s  Memoir  of  Hugh  Elliot,  p.  74. 

1 Of  Yoelas,  Co  : Denh  : (in  right  of  his  wife),  was  second  son  of  Heneage,  third  Earl  of  Aylesford. 

2 Succeeded  Lis  uncle  in  the  Barony  of  Talbot  of  ITensol  1782,  and  1784  advanced  to  the  dignities 
of  Viscount  Ingestre,  and  Earl  Talhot. 

Succeeded  Lis  uncle  (see  note  above)  in  the  Earldom  of  Rosslyn  1805. 

1 Eldest  son  of  Charles  (third  son  of  Sir  Walter  Bagot  of  Blithfield,)  by  Catherine,  daughter  of  the 
Hon  Heneage  Legge, — one  of  the  Barons  of  the  Exchequer, — the  name  of  Chester,  being-  assumed  by 
Sir  Walter’s  son,  in  pursuance  of  the  will  of  his  cousin,  Sir  Charles  Bagot  Chester,  Bart.,  who  made  him 
bis  heir.  The  M.P.  for  Castle  Rising  was,  therefore,  nephew  to  Sir  Walter’s  fifth  son,  who  took  the  name 
of  Howard,  on  his  marriage  with  the  Hon.  Frances  Howard,  daughter  of  William,  Viscount  Andover. 
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1801.  Charles  Chester,  Esquire. 

Horatio  Churchill,  Esquire. 

1802. *  July  6.  Charles  Chester,  Esquire. 

Peter  Isaac  Thellusson,  Esquire,  Rendlesham,  Suffolk.1 

1806. *  November  5.  Charles  Chester,  Esquire. 

Richard  Sharpe,  Esquire,  Mark  Lane,  London. 

1807. *  May  7.  The  Honourable  Charles  Bagot,2  of  Hanover  Square,  London, 

Richard  Sharpe,  Esquire. 

1808. *  January  20.  Lieutenant-Colonel  the  Honourable  Fulk  Greviilc  Howard, 

Grosvenor  Square,  London.3 
1812.*  October  7.  The  Honourable  F.  G.  Howard. 

The  Honourable  Augustus  Cavendish  Bradshaw.4 

1817. *  February  21.  The  Honourable  George  Horatio  Cholmondeley,  commonly 

called  the  Earl  of  Rocksavage.5 6 

1818. *  June  17.  The  Honourable  F.  G.  Howard,  of  Grosvenor  Place,  London. 

The  Earl  of  Rock  savage. 

1820.*  March  10.  The  Honourable  F.  G.  Howard,  of  Castle  Rising. 

The  Earl  of  Rocksavage. 

1822.*  February  1.  The  Honourable  William  Henry  Hugh  Cholmondeley,3  commonly 
called  Lord  Henry  Cholmondeley. 

1826.*  June  12.  The  Honourable  F.  G.  Howard. 

Lord  Henry  Cholmondeley. 

1830.*  July  31.  The  Honourable  F.  G.  Howard. 

Lord  Henry  Cholmondeley. 


1 Created  Baron  Rendlesham,  in  the  Peerage  of  Ireland,  1806.  He  died  two  years  afterwards.  Ha 
was  the  eldest  son  of  Peter  Thellusson,  (the  maker  of  the  notorious  will,)  who  settled  in  England  in  1750. 

2 Second  surviving  son  of  William,  first  Lord  Bagot.  Successively,  Precis-writer  in  die  Foreign 
Office  : Under  Secretary  of  State,  in  the  same  Office  : Ambassador  to  America,  Russia,  and  the  Netherlands. 
Governor  General  of  Canada,  P.C.,  G.C.B. 

3 Second  son  of  Clotworthy,  Baron  Templetown ; the  husband  of  Mary,  only  surviving  child  and 
heiress,  of  Richard  Howard,  Esq. — The  Hon.  F.  G.  Upton,  assumed  the  name  of  Howard,  on  his 
marriage  in  1807. 

4 Sir  Henry  Cavendish  of  Waterpark  (second  Baronet)  married  Sarah,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Richard 
Bradshaw,  Esq.  In  1792  she  was  created  Baroness  Waterpark,  with  remainder  to  her  issue  male  by 
Sir  Henry. 

5 Eldest  son  of  George  James,  first  Marquis  of  Cholmondeley. 

6 Second  son  of  the  first  Marquis. 
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Page  23,  line  1.  For  “ Sir  Roger,”  read  “ Sir  Robert.” 

Page  57.  Viscountess  Purbeck.  There  is  no  use  in  disinterring  dead  scandals ; 
but  it  may  be  as  well  to  explain  that  Sir  John  Villiers,  (elder  brother  of  the  famous 
George,  Duke  of  Buckingham,)  created  by  James  I.  Viscount  Purbeck,  had,  for  his  first 
wife,  Frances,  daughter  of  Chief  Justice  Sir  Edward  Coke.  Eloping  with  Sir  Robert 
Howard  (of  Clun)  in  1621,  the  scandal  fell  under  the  cognizance  of  the  High  Commission 
Court,  which,  exceeding  its  authority  in  the  matter,  had  ultimately  to  pay  £1000 
damages  to  Sir  Robert  Howard,  (Archbishop  Laud’s  fine  amounting  to  half  that  sum.) 
Viscountess  Purbeck,  calling  herself  Mrs.  Wright,  had  a son,  whose  son  called  himself 
Viscount  Purbeck,  and  Earl  of  Buckingham.  His  son,  a notorious  gamester  (each 
successive  generation  of  this  miserable  family  becoming  more  debased  than  that  which 
preceded  it)  had  issue  two  daughters,  who,  with  their  mother,  lived  lives  of  the  most 
gross  and  open  profligacy.  And  so  the  race  died  out. 

Page  58.  The  following  entry  in  Luttrell’s  Diary,  (Vol.  3,  p.  45)  refers  to  Sir 
Robert  Howard’s  (of  Ashtead)  last  marriage.  “ On  Sunday  last  (February  26th,  169f) 
Sir  Robert  Howard,  Auditor  of  the  Exchequer,  aged  70,  married  young  Mrs.  Dives, 
Maid  of  Honour  to  the  Princess,  aged  about  18.” 

On  a subsequent  entry  in  the  same  work  the  compiler  is  unable  to  throw  light,  or 
afford  any  explanation.  (Vol.  4,  p.  56.)  “The  Lady  Horatio  Wentworth  is  dead, 
leaving  8000^.  per  ann  : to  Sir  Robert  Howard,  and  Mr.  Northey  of  the  Temple,  after 
some  legacies  paid.”  A later  passage  in  the  same  volume  reveals  the  place  of  Sir 
Robert’s  interment,  which  had  been  searched  for  in  vain.  Mr.  Luttrell,  after  mentioning 
(Vol.  4,  p.  423)  the  death  of  Sir  Robert,  adds  that  he  is  “ to  be  interred  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  among  his  ancestors,  the  Earls  of  Berkshire.” 

And  on  Thursday,  September  8th,  1698,  he  writes,  “ This  morning  early,  the  corpse 
of  Sir  Robert  Howard,  was  privately  interred  in  Abbot  Islip’s  Chapel,  on  the  North 
side  of  Westminster  Abbey. 

He  left  by  his  will  to  his  lady”  (Annabella  Dives,)  “ 40,00(V.” 

Page  59.  “Vasham.”  This  place  had  many  aliases.  In  Canon  Jackson’s 
Edition  of  Aubrey’s  Wiltshire  Collections,  p.  204,  will  be  found  the  following  reference 
to  “Vasham.”' — “ Fastern,  on  the  road  from  Caine  to  Wootton  Bassett.  Vasterne, 
Wasterne,  Vasthorn.  Granted  by  Patent,  (it  was  a country-seat  of  the  Crown, 
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erroneously  said  to  have  been  the  birth-place  of  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,)  in  155f  to 
Sir  Francis  Englefield.  Lady  Hon  ora  O’Brien,  widow  of  the  third  Sir  Francis 
Englefield,  re-married  Sir  Robert  Howard.  He  (Sir  Francis)  was  Principal 
Secretary  to  Lord  Clifford,  the  High  Treasurer,  and  was  living  in  1673,  at  Vasterne.” 

Pages  74,  75.  In  Chamberlayne’s  “Anglise  Notitia,”  1669:  page  301,  a list  is 
given  of  the  Maids  of  Honour  to  the  Queen,  (Catherine.) 

The  lady  who  held  the  office  of  Mother  of  the  Maids  was  Lady  Saunderson.  The 
maids  were — 1.  Mrs.  Simona  Crew.  2.  Mrs.  Catherine  Bainton.  3.  Mrs.  Henrietta 
Maria  Price.  4.  Mrs.  Winifred  Wells. — In  the  same  work  will  be  found  a list  of  the 
Duchess’s  maids.  The  Mother  of  the  Maids  was  Mrs.  Lucy  Wise.  The  maids  were— - 

1.  Mrs.  Arabella  Churchill.  2.  Mrs.  Dorothy  Howard.  3.  Mrs.  Anne  Ogle.  4.  Mrs. 
Mary  Blague,  (Blagg,  or  Blagge.) 

If  the  reader  cares  to  know  more  of  Miss  Price , he  will  find  enough,  and  more  than 
enough,  to  guide  him  in  his  inquiries,  in  the  index  to  any  edition  of  Grammont. 

Of  Miss  Wells , the  same  unsparing  author  writes  that  “she  was  a tall  girl, 
exquisitely  shaped ; dressed  very  genteely ; walked  like  a goddess  ; her  face  unpleasing  ; 
her  expression  sheepish.  She  was  of  a loyal  family ; and  her  father  having  faithfully 
served  Charles  I.,  she  thought  it  her  duty  not  to  revolt  against  Charles  II.”  Of  her 
subsequent  career,  see  page  57  of  this  volume. 

Arabella  Churchill , — ■“  a tall  creature,  pale-faced,  and  nothing  but  skin  and  bone,” 
(so  Grammont  describes  her,)  seems,  in  appearance,  to  have  justified  the  saying  of 
Charles  II.,  that  his  brother’s  mistresses  were  given  him  by  the  priests  as  a penance. 
She  was  daughter  of  Sir  Winston  Churchill,  and  sister  of  the  great  Duke  of  Marlborough. 
By  the  Duke  of  York  (James  II.)  she  was  mother  of — 1.  James,  Duke  of  Berwick. 

2.  Henry  Fit.z-James,  created  by  his  father  (after  the  Revolution)  Duke  of  Albemarle. 

3.  Henrietta,  married  Sir  Henry, — afterwards,  Lord  Waldegrave.  4.  Another 
daughter,  who  became  a nun. 

Miss  Churchill  became  the  wife  of  Charles  Godfrey,  Esq.,  Clerk-Comptroller  of 
the  Green  Cloth,  and  Master  of  the  Jewel  Office.  Her  daughter  Charlotte  married 
Lord  Falmouth;  Elizabeth,  Edmund  Dunch,  Esq. — It  was  her  fate  to  survive  her 
lover,  husband,  and  children : her  lover  was  dethroned  and  exiled.  Her  husband 
served  against  him.  And  while  her  brother  led  armies  against  Louis  XIV.,  her  son 
the  Duke  of  Berwick,  did  the  like  (in  Spain)  in  his  favour. 

Of  Dorothy  Howard , and  of  Anne  Ogle , “ late  of  S.  Martin’s  in  the  fields,”  the  first 
wife  of  Craven  Howard,  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak  further.  Among  the  papers 
preserved  at  Elford  is  a Certificate  from  the  Minister  and  Churchwardens  of  S.  Martin 
in  the  fields,  attested  by  Lady  Frances  Villiers  and  Mrs.  Walsingham,  that  on  Sunday, 
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the  18th  of  May,  1673,  Anne  Ogle  received  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper, — 
perhaps  a necessary  requirement  before  admission  to  the  office  at  Court. 

Miss  Mary  Blagg.  This  lady  was  a daughter  of  Colonel  Blagg,  of  Horningsherth, 
Groom  of  the  Bed-chamber  to  Charles  I.  ; Governor  of  Wallingford,  during  the  Civil 
Wars  ; and  of  Yarmouth,  and  Landguard  Fort,  after  the  Restoration.  Colonel  Blagg, 
(descended  from  Sir  George  Blagg,  of  whom  an  interesting  account  will  be  found  at 
page  256  of  Bishop  Wilberforce’s  edition  of  Evelyn’s  Life  of  Mrs.  Godolphin,)  was 
one  of  those  who  accompanied  Charles  II.  in  his  flight  from  Worcester  to  White  Ladies. 
To  him  (when  they  were  parted,)  His  Majesty  intrusted  his  George.  This  jewel,  after 
being  hidden  under  a heap  of  chips  at  Mr.  Barlow’s  of  Bloor-Pipe,  was  afterwards 
conveyed  to  Stafford,  and  thence  to  the  Tower  of  London,  by  Izaak  Walton, — Colonel 
Blagg  being  there  imprisoned.  But  soon  after  making  his  escape  from  thence,  across 
the  Channel,  he  restored  the  George  into  the  King’s  own  hands. 

Colonel  Blagge,  by  his  wife,  Mary,  daughter  of  Sir  Roger  North  of  Mildenhall,  was 
the  father  of  four  daughters,  Henrietta  Maria  : Dorothy : Mary  : and  Margaret. 

If  the  anecdotes  of  the  eldest  daughter,  recorded  in  Gramm ont’s  detestable  book,  have 
any  truth  in  them,  she  must  have  been  as  different  a person  from  her  saintly  sister 
Margaret,  (who  became  the  wife  of  Sidney  Godolphin,)  as  can  be  imagined.  Henrietta- 
Maria  Blagg  married  Sir  Thomas  Yarborough  of  Snaith,  Co : Ebor. 

Page  79.  “ Le  3 Novembre,  1674.”  It  will  be  remembered  that  within  a year 

of  this  date,  the  great  Marshal  was  killed  by  a cannon-shot,  near  the  village  of  Saltz- 
bach,  as  he  rode  to  choose  a place  for  a battery.  The  same  shot  struck  off  the  arm 
of  St.  Hillaire,  Lieutenant-General  of  his  Artillery. 

Page  89.  Note.  Sir  Stephen  Fox  seems  to  have  come  into  notice  w7hen  Charles  II. 
was  in  exile  at  Paris.  In  1652  he  was  connected  with  the  establishment  of  Lord  Percy, 
then  Chamberlain  of  the  Household.  When,  in  September,  1658,  the  King  having 
removed  from  Brussels  to  Hochstraten,  and  was  there  playing  at  tennis,  it  was  Fox, 
who,  coming  in  haste  into  the  Royal  presence,  fell  on  his  knees,  and  announced  the 
tidings  of  Cromwell’s  death.  At  the  Restoration  he  was  made  Clerk  of  the  Board  of 
Green  Cloth,  and  subsequently  Paymaster-General  of  the  Forces.  In  July  1665  he 
was  knighted.  In  1680  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury.  In  1684 
Sole  Commissioner  in  the  Office  of  Master  of  the  Horse.  On  the  Accession  of 
James  II.  he  was  continued  in  his  appointments.  At  the  Revolution  he  was  one  of  those 
who  voted  the  Throne  vacant.  He  kept  his  seat  at  the  Treasury  under  William  III., 
and  retired  from  public  life  in  1701,  the  year  of  that  Monarch’s  death.  He  was, 
however,  again  Commissioner  in  the  Office  of  Master  of  the  Horse,  under  Queen  Anne. 

His  first  wife,  Elizabeth  Whittle,  died  in  1696.  By  her  he  had  ten  children. 

By  his  second  wife,  Christian  (daughter  of  Charles  Hope,  Rector  of  Navenby, 
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Co : Line :)  whom  he  married  in  1703,  when  he  was  seventy-six  years  of  age,  he  had 
two  sons,  both  of  whom  became  Peers, — Stephen,  Earl  of  Uchester,  and  Henry,  Lord 
Holland.  And  also  two  daughters.  He  died  at  Chiswick,  in  1716, — being  then  in 
his  eighty-ninth  year,  and  was  buried  at  Farley. 

In  consequence  of  his  services  to  Charles  II.  when  in  exile,  he  obtained  an 
augmentation  to  his  arms : on  a Canton  azure,  a Fleur  de  lis,  or. 

Page  115,  line  15.  For  “ Countess  of  Berkshire,”  read  “ wife  of  Colonel  Grahme.” 

Page  116.  Sir  Gabriel  Sylvius.  Lord  Orford  says  that  he  was  a native  of  Orange, 
and  attached  to  the  Household  of  the  Princess  Royal,  and  afterwards  to  that  of  the 
Duke  of  York.  In  Chamberlayne’s  Anglise  Notitia,  “ Gabriel  de  Sylvus  ” is  enumerated 
among  the  Queen’s  Carvers,  and  “ Mrs.  de  Sylvus  ” as  one  of  the  Queen’s  six  Dressers. 
— Grammont  mentions  a Mademoiselle  de  la  Garde  as,  together  with  Mademoiselle 
Bardou,  (French  Maids  of  Honour  to  Catherine  of  Braganza,)  having  been  selected  for 
that  Office  by  Henrietta-Maria,  the  Queen  Dowager.  Of  Mademoiselle  de  la  Garde 
he  speaks  as  the  ugliest  of  the  ugly,  but  with  a fine  shape, — and  that  at  the  end  of  the 
Royal  balls,  “ being  possessed  of  castanets,  and  effrontery,”  she  would  dance  sarabands 
for  the  amusement  of  the  Court.  After  speaking,  more  suo,  of  the  retirement  of  two  of 
the  Maids  of  Honour,  he  writes  thus.  “ There  now  only  remained  little  Mademoiselle 
de  la  Garde  to  be  provided  for.  Neither  her  virtues  nor  her  vices  were  sufficiently 
conspicuous  to  occasion  her  being  either  dismissed  from  Court,  or  pressed  to  remain  there. 
God  knows  what  would  have  become  of  her,  if  Mr.  Silvius,  a man  who  had  nothing 
of  a Roman  in  him,  except  the  name,  had  not  taken  the  poor  girl  to  be  his  wife.” 

The  compiler  is  unable  to  corroborate,  or  disprove  this  statement.  Anne  Howard 
was  certainly  Sir  Gabriel’s  last  wife.  He  was  knighted  when  sent  Ambassador  to 
the  Dukes  of  Brunswick  and  Lunenburgh,  February  30th,  1680. 

Page  158,  &c.  Charlton  Church.  The  compiler  much  regrets  that  he  has  made 
several  misstatements  with  respect  to  this  edifice ; but  he  has  now  the  advantage 
of  having  his  mistakes  corrected  by  the  able  Architect,  M.  H.  Wyatt,  Esq.,  who  is 
about  to  be  engaged  in  its  restoration. 

The  windows  on  the  South  side,  described  above  as  flat-headed,  are  perpendicular  work 
with  five-foil  heads. — The  pillars  in  the  centre  of  the  Church,  have  circular  shafts,  with 
octagonal  capitals. — The  Chancel  has  an  Aisle,  or  Chapel,  opening  into  it,  on  the  North 
side.  This  Chapel  is  over  the  family  vault. — It  is  erroneously  stated  that  one  of  the  capitals 
of  the  columns,  (p.  159,  line  3)  is  a hexagon.  All  are  octagonal. — The  carving  of  the  Pul- 
pit does  not  merit  the  epithet  of  handsome.  It  has  an  hexagonal  sounding-board  over  it. 

Page  180.  Since  the  note  on  the  subject  of  the  Ashtead  Bells  was  printed,  all 
those  mentioned  in  the  text  have  been  re-cast,  and  two  new  bells  added.  But  the 
compiler  is  informed  that  an  inscription  records  Lord  Dudley’s  original  gift. 
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Page  205.  A later  search  among  the  muniments  at  Charlton  has  produced  a 
warrant  in  Colonel  Grahme’s  favour,  in  connexion  with  Windsor  Forest,  granted  by 
Prince  Rupert,  eight  years  previously  to  the  more  important  appointment  printed  above. 


Prince  Bupert  Count  Palatine  of  the  Bhyne : 
Puke  of  Bavaria  and  Cumberland : Vice 
Ad  mi  rail  of  England. : Constable  and 

Governor  of  his  Maties  Boyall  Castle  and 
Honor  of  Windsor : and  Keeper  of  the 
Forrest  there 

To  James  Grames  Esq e 


By  vertue  of  the  Power  and  Authority  to  me  given  by  his 
Most  Excellent  Matie  Charles  the  Second  by  the  Grace  of  God 
King  of  England  Scotland  France  and  Ireland  Defender  of 
the  Faith  &c.  I have  (given  granted  and  by  these  psents  do  give 
and  grant  vnto  you  the  Custody  of  that  Walke  within  the  Forrest 
aforesaid  commonly  called  or  knowne  by  the  name  of  Purbriglit 
Walke  and  doo  hereby  authorize  you  to  take  Possession  and  to 
hold  and  enjoy  the  same  with  edl  Bights  Profits  Priv  Hedges 
and  Advantages  whatsoever  to  the  said  Walke  belonging  or  in 
any  wise  appertayning  during  my  will  and  pleasure.  Given 
vnder  my  hand  and  Seed  of  Armes  at  White  Hall  the  Eleventh 
day  of  February  1679:  In  the  One  and  Thirtieth  year  of  Ms 
Maties  Beigne 


By  h is  Highnesses  command 
Tlx.  Bennett, 


m 


ERRATA  AND  ADDENDA. 


The  compiler  of  this  book  has  had  the  great  good  fortune  of  being  enabled  to  give 
with  certainty  some  dates,  &c.,  in  the  Howard  Pedigrees  which  had  not  been  attained 
hitherto. 

The  Countess  of  Suffolk,  (to  whom  he  is  indebted  for  this  ability)  possesses  a book 
of  Offices  of  the  Roman  Church,  to  which  are  appended  some  pages  of  manuscript, 
containing  most  valuable  genealogical  information.  The  work  bears  this  title. 

OFFICIA 

ET 

LECTIONES 

JUXTA 

Reformationem  Breviarii  Ordinis  F F Sacri 
Ordinis  Prcedicatorum.  1694. 

Cujus  Ritum  ac  formam  ex  mandato 
Reverendissimi  PATRIS  GENERALIS 
Quilibet  Religiosus  ejusdem  Ordinis  publice,  ac  privatim 
In  recitandis  horis  sequi  tenetur. 

ANTVERPIiE 

Ex  Typographia  Knobbariana  Apud  Franciscum  Muller  : 

1697. 

Across  this  title  page  is  pasted  a strip  of  paper,  on  which  is  written  in  very  legible  characters, 

“ For  the  use  of  Str  Elizabeth  Dominica 
Howard,  with  leave  of  her  Superiour.” 

And  below, 

“And  belongs  to  the  English  Dominican  Nuns  at  Bruxeles.” 

In  the  13th  Volume  of  the  Archaeologia  (1800)  will  be  found,  (pp.  251 — 273)  “A 
Short  Chronological  Account  of  the  Religious  Establishments  made  by  English 
Catholics  on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  By  the  Abb6  Mann.”  Thirty-seventh  on  the 
list  appears,  “ Dominican  Nuns  in  Brussels.” 

“ These  religious  women  were  established  in  1690,  in  a large  old  house  in  Brussels, 
called  the  Spellekens,  having  a large  garden  annexed  to  it.  About  the  year  1777, 
their  house  threatening  ruin,  they  built,  in  the  upper  part  of  their  garden,  a handsome 
new  Convent,  and  Church.  They  were  not  originally  employed  in  the  education  of 
young  persons  of  their  sex,  but  the  edicts  of  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.  in  1782,  portending 
suppression  to  all  the  Convents  of  Nuns  who  were  not  so  employed,  these  Dominicasses 
got  some  scholars,  and  thereby  remained  unmolested  till  their  flight,  on  the  approach 
of  the  French  to  Brussels,  in  June  1794.” 
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The  particular  portion  of  the  manuscript  part  of  this  most  interesting  volume  of 
“Hours,”  to  which  the  compiler  has  had  occasion  to  refer,  is  thus  headed: 

“ Hear  follows  the  Anniversary  Days  of  most  of  my  nearest 
Relations,  and  of  our  Religious,  with  some  other  days  of 
remarke,  according  to  the  monthly  order  throwout  the  year.” 

The  Anniversaries  are  one  hundred  and  seventeen  in  number : most  of  them  giving 
the  dates  of  the  Births,  Profession  as  Nuns,  Marriages,  or  Deaths,  of  Members  of  the 
Howard  Family. 

At  the  end  of  the  list  is  the  following  manuscript  note. 

“ All  the  above-mention  birth-days,  deceases,  or  others  of  particular  observation, 
happening  in  England,  are  understood  old  style : as  those  on  this  side  of  the  see  are 
accounted  new  style. 

To  which  list  my  dearest  Str  Mary  Rose,  for  whose  service  1 writ  it,  will  pleas  to 
add  mine  : and  remember  charitably  the  soul  of  her  most  entirely  Affectionate  Str  and 
Servant  till  death,  Str  Elizabeth  Dominica  Howard. 

May  ye  7th,  1724.” 

The  writer,  however,  was  the  survivor. 

The  earliest  entry  is  1632.  The  latest, — in  an  aged  hand,  “ 18th  of  April,  1747, 
Dyed  my  Drst  Str  Mary  Rosa  Howard  of  Norfolk.  Egged  (Aged)  70.  Professed 
53  years.  R.  in  Pace.” 

Three  sisters;  Elizabeth  (born  about  1676)  the  collector  of  these  Anniversaries. 
2.  Mary  (Rosa)  born  1677.  3.  Catherine,  born  1681 ; who  were  all  Dominicasses  at 

Brussels : and  4.  Bernard,  the  husband  of  Anne  Roper,  daughter  of  Lord  Teynham, 
were  the  children,  of  Bernard  Howard,  eighth  son  of  Henry  Frederick,  Earl  of  Arundel, 
by  Catherine  Tattershall,  widow  of  Sir  Thomas  Lechford  of  Dorking. 

So  complete  is  the  list  of  Anniversaries,  that  the  Countess  of  Suffolk  possesses 
a Pedigree  of  that  Branch  of  the  Howard  Family,  between  the  years  specified,  which 
was  almost  wholly  made  out  from  it. 
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Abbat  of  Malmesbury ; bis  residence  at  Charlton 
Grange,  147. 

Abbey  of  Bee,  7,  9. 

„ Herckenrode,  181. 

„ Malmesbury,  146. 

,,  Revesby,  117. 

Abney,  Sir  Edward.  Deplorable  account  of  tilings 
at  Elford,  on  the  death  of  Craven  Howard,  136. 

Aethlred,  King-.  His  grant  of  lands  to  Malmesbury 
Abbey,  A.D.  681,  146. 

Alms-House  at  Ashtead,  erected,  and  endowed,  by 
Lady  Diana  Feilding,  72. 

Andover,  Henry,  Viscount,  137. 

Andover,  William,  Viscount,  his  birth,  137.  His 
marriage,  140.  His  residence  at,  and  completion 
of  Elford  Hall.  His  melancholy  death,  141. 
His  issue,  142. 

Andover,  Mary  (Finch)  Viscountess,  140, 167  (Note.) 

“Annus  Mirabilis,”  Dryden’s,  written  at  Charlton, 
47. 

Armorial  Bearings,  Burdett,  125.  Grahme,  77. 
Michel,  99. 

Arundel,  Thomas,  Earl  of,  his  Library  and  Marbles, 
27.  Clarendon’s  dislike  of  him,  and  calumnies. 
The  Earl’s  real  character,  74.  Vicissitudes  of  his 
Collections,  75.  High  Steward  at  the  Trial  of 
Strafford,  26.  Escorts  to  France  Mary  of  Medicis, 
Henrietta  Maria,  Ac.,  27.  His  sore  troubles,  27. 
Dies  at  Padua,  28.  Personal  appearance,  80 
(Note.) 

Ashtead.  Pre-Roman,  2.  Roman  remains  at,  3. 
Before  the  Conquest,  a part  of  the  estates  of  Earl 
Plarold,  6.  Mention  of  it  in  Domesday,  6.  Con- 
jectures as  to  the  origin  of  the  name,  6.  Allotted 
to  Odo,  Bishop  of  Bayeux,  at  the  Conquest,  7. 
Granted  to  William  de  Warenne,  10.  Passes  to 
the  De  Montforts,  10.  To  Beauchamp,  Earl  of 
Warwick,  14.  To  Frevilles,  15.  To  Astons,  22. 
The  Manor  granted  to  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  24. 
Exchanged  with  King  Henry  VIII.  for  other 
property,  24  Condition  in  the  Great  Rebellion, 
29. 

Ashtead  Manor-House.  The  unknown  vicissitudes 
of  its  many  occupants,  20.  Purchased  by  Sir 
Robert  Howard,  30.  Its  condition  at  that  time, 
65.  Sir  Robert’s  new  Mansion,  66.  Who  makes 
a 


the  Park,  plants  largely,  Ac.,  67.  Royal  Visits 
to,  68.  Thomas  Howard  succeeds  to  Ashtead, 
69,  70.  Disposition  of  the  Estate,  in  aftertimes 
by  his  widow,  Lady  Diana  Feilding,  138.  De- 
scription of  the  present  Mansion,  designed  by 
Bonomi ; built  by  Wyatt,  169.  List  of  Pictures 
at  Ashtead  Park  in  1873,  169, 170,  171.  Stables, 
170.  Stone  of  foundation,  171.  The  Gardens 
and  Gardener’s  House,  171,  172. 

Ashtead,  the  Park  at,  171. 

Ashtead  Church.  Materials  for  its  history  very 
scanty,  probable  cause,  its  age,  and  site,  178. 
Invocation  and  possible  reason,  179.  Its  con- 
dition early  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  and 
subsequent  Restorations,  Exterior,  180.  Bells, 
180.  Interior,  Roof,  Altar,  Font,  Windows,  181. 
The  Herckenrode  Glass,  181,  182.  Monumental 
Inscriptions,  Lady  Diana  Feilding,  Thomas 
Howard,  senior  and  junior,  182.  Lady  Dudley 
and  Ward,  Hon.  Frances  Howard,  and  Richard 
Howard,  Esq.,  Hon.  F.  G.  Howard,  183.  Anne 
and  Elizabeth  Chester,  Lieut.-General  John 
Chester  (in  the  Churchyard)  184. 

Ashtead,  A Rectory,  Vicarage,  and  possessing  a 
Chantry  Priest.  The  Rectory  House.  The 
Rectors,  185,  Ac. 

Ashtead  Registers,  195. 

Astons  of  Leigh,  Co  : Staff : 23. 

Aston,  Sir  Edward,  23. 

Aston,  Sir  John,  23. 

Aston,  John,  23. 

Aston,  Sir  Roger.  23. 

Aston,  Sir  Walter,  24. 

Astons,  in  connexion  with  Ashtead ; see  Ashtead. 

Astrological  entries  in  the  Charlton  Registers,  201, 

202. 

Astronomy,  judicial;  said  to  have  been  cultivated 
by  Dryden,  51  (Note.)  201  (Note.) 

“At-all,  Sir  Positive,”  in  Shadwell’s  “Sullen 
Lovers,” — intended  for  Sir  Robert  Howard,  32. 

Atterbury,  Bishop,  a friend  of  Colonel  Grahme,  89 
(Note.)  His  dog  Harlequin,  89  (Note.) 

Audlev  End,  built  by  Thomas,  first  Earl  of  Suffolk, 
148". 

Bagot,  Richard,  of  Blithfield,  Co:  Staff:  husband 
of  Isabella  Aston,  23. 
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Bagot,  Richard,  fifth  son  of  Sir  W.  W.  Bagot, 
marries  the  Hon.  Frances  Howard.  His  education. 
Secretary  to  Embassy  at  Venice,  167.  Rebuilds 
the  Mansion  at  Ashtead,  169.  Adds  to  the 
estate,  171.  His  issue,  168.  His  decease,  175. 

Bagot,  Sir  Walter  Wagstaffe,  Bart.,  167. 

Bagot,  William,  first  Baron  Bagot  of  Bagot’s 
Bromley,  168. 

Bagshot  Heath,  &c.,  80  (Note.) 

Bag-shot  Park.  Colonel  Grahme,  Ranger  thereof, 
80.  Evelyn’s  visit  to  Mrs.  Grahme  there,  80. 

u Banks,  Mr.” — King  James  II.  His  letter  to 
Colonel  Grahme  from  Boulogne,  92. 

Beauchamp,  Earl  of  Warwick,  holds  Ashtead, 
14. 

Beckford,  family  of.  Connexion  with  Ashtead. 
History,  172. 

Bentinck,  Earl  of  Portland,  his  letters  to  Colonel 
Grahme,  96,  97. 

Berkshire,  Catherine,  Countess  of.  Daughter,  and 
eventually,  sole  heiress  of  Colonel  Grahme. 
Marries  her  cousin,  Henry-Bowes,  Earl  of  Berk- 
shire, in  1709, 137.  Becomes  Countess  of  Suffolk 
also,  by  the  subsequent  union  of  the  Earldoms. 
Survives  her  husband  five  years  and  dies  in  1762, 
140.  For  her  issue,  see  137,  138. 

Berkshire,  Charles,  second  Earl  of,  136. 

Berkshire,  Henry-Bowes,  fourth  Earl  of.  Deputy 
Earl  Marshal.  Marries  Catherine  Grahme  : begins 
to  rebuild  Elford  Hall,  137.  Becomes  Earl  of 
Suffolk,  140.  His  issue,  137.  Speedily  follows 
his  eldest  son  to  the  grave,  142. 

Berkshire,  Thomas,  first  Earl  of,  136. 

Berkshire,  Thomas,  third  Earl  of,  136. 

Berkshire-House,  History  of,  60. 

Bilbao  ; and  Bayes,  33. 

Bowes,  History  of  the  family  of,  118. 

Bowes,  George,  his  love-making  interrupted  by  the 
Plague,  125.  His  love-letters,  126,  127.  His 
marriage  and  death,  127,  128.  His  epitaph  in 
Elford  Church,  128. 

Bowes,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  J.  Bowes,  by 
Susanna  Cave,  wife  of  Nicholas  Heveningham, 
119,  120. 

Bowes,  Sir  John,  marries  Anne  Huddlestone,  heiress 
of  Elford,  118.  At  feud  with  Skeffington.  Star- 
Chamber  award,  119.  His  second  marriage  and 
issue,  119.  His  death,  120. 

Bowes,  Madam,  (Mary  Burdett,  wife  of  George 
Bowes)  in  her  widowhood,  128,  129.  Her  life  at 
Elford,  and  care  of  the  Estate,  129.  Causes  the 
tumulus,  Elford  Lowe,  to  he  opened  for  Dr.  Plot, 
130.  Her  death,  133.  Instructions  for  her 
funeral,  133. 

Bowes,  Richard,  son  of  Sir  John  Bowes,  119. 
Marries  Margaret  Keble,  120.  Funeral  expenses, 
124. 


Bowes,  Richard,  son  of  George  Bowes.  His  early 
death.  Epitaph,  128. 

Bowes,  Susanna  (Cave)  second  wife  of  Sir  John 
Bowes,  119. 

Bowes  Poetry,  preserved  at  Elford,  131. 

Bowes  Epitaphs  at  Elford,  128. 

Bonomi,  the  Architect  of  Ashtead,  169. 

Bramcote,  Co:  War:  seat  of  the  Burdetts,  125. 

Brettingbam,  Matthew,  Architect  of  Holkham, 
employed  at  Charlton,  153. 

Burdett,  Anna,  wife  of  John  Bowes,  125. 

Burdett,  armorial  bearings  of,  125. 

Burdett,  Mary,  eventually  the  wife  of  George  Bowes. 
His  letters  to  her,  126,  127. 

Brodrick,  the  Rev.  W.  J.,  afterwards  Viscount 
Midleton.  Curate  of  Ashtead.  His  subsequent 
career,  185,  186. 

Burdett,  Pedigree  of  the  family  of,  in  connexion 
with  that  of  Bowes,  192. 

Burdett  , Sir  Robert.  Removes  the  orphans  of  Craven 
Howard  to  Bramcote,  136. 

Carlisle,  Charles,  first  Earl  of.  Brother  to  Lady 
Mary  Fenwick,  and  Preston.  His  offices,  81. 

Castle  Rising,  the  Estate  of.  Purchased  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Howard,  69. 

Castle  Rising.  Members  of  Parliament  for  the 
Borough,  from  1557  to  1832,  225,  &c. 

“ Chapman,  Mr.  James,”  a Jacobite  name  for  Colonel 
Grahme,  110. 

Charlton,  i.e.  Ceorleton.  Origin  of  the  name,  147, 
Its  early  history,  146.  Its  connexion  with 
Malmesbury  Abbey.  King-  Aethlred’s  Grant,  and 
boundaries  thereof,  146,  147,  and  note.  The 
Abbat’s  Grange  at,  147,  148,  158.  Purchased 
at  the  Dissolution  of  Monasteries  by  Stumpe. 
Stumpes  and  Knvvets,  148. 

Charlton.  Family  Mansion  built  by  Thomas,  first 
Earl  of  Suffolk,  148.  Designed  by  John  Thorpe, 
the  Architect  of  Audley  End,  149.  Description 
of  Thorpe’s  work,  150,  151,  152,  153.  Scheme 
for  rebuilding  or,  another  site.  Matthew  Bretting- 
ham  employed  by  Henry,  Earl  of  Suffolk,  153, 

154.  Changes  not  always  improvements,  154, 

155.  Alterations  incomplete  at  the  death  of  Earl 
Henry.  Consequences  of  that  event,  155.  Gallery 
finished  bjr  Earl  Thomas,  156.  Great  Hall  com- 
pleted by  Charles  John,  the  present  Earl,  1872, 
157.  The  Mansion  in  process  of  building  from 
1606  to  1872,  157. 

Charlton  Park.  Pictures  specified  in  the  deed  of 
gift,  from  Thomas,  third  Earl,  to  Craven  Howard, 
151.  Family  Portraits,  156,  and  Appendix. 
Pictures  from  the  Royal  Collection  of  James  II., 

156.  Connexion  of  Colonel  Grahme  therewith 
(Note  infra.)  Treasures  of  Art  from  the  Orleans 
Gallery,  155. 

Charlton,  the  Park  described,  157. 
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Charlton,  the  Garden  at,  158. 

Charlton  Church.  Described.  Its  Architecture, 

Font.  Pulpit.  Bells.  Church  Plate,  159. 

Howard  Chapel  and  Pew,  159.  Monument  of 
Sir  H.  Knvvet,  and  Isabel  bis  wife,  159.  Mural 
Tablet  to  Colonel  Grabme,  1(10. 

Charlton  Church  Registers,  Extracts  from,  Ac., 
201,  202,  203. 

Charlton,  Historical  Notices  of  its  condition  and 
inmates  during-  the  Great  Rebellion,  209,  Ac. 

Chester,  Anne,  Elizabeth,  John.  Their  Memorial 
Tablets  at  Ashtead,  184. 

Chitlins,  “Will.”  Letter  of  James  II.  to,  89. 

Church  Registers.  See  Appendix  I.  Ashtead. 
Howards,  195  Charlton.  Howards,  201.  Elford. 
Bowes  and  Howards,  191.  Walden.  Howards, 
Ac.,  197. 

Cipher.  History  of  the  Jacobite  Cipher  preserved 
at  Levens,  with  the  Key  thereto,  112 — 115. 

Committee,  The.  A Comedy,  by  Sir  Robert 
Howard,  44. 

Davis,  Mary,  her  history,  81,  82. 

Drama  and  Stage,  as  viewed  and  treated  by  the 
Puritans,  35,  36.  Their  condition  at  the  Restora- 
tion, 31  : and  subsequently,  36. 

Dryden,  Charles.  His  birth  at  Charlton,  48.  Cham- 
berlain to  the  Pope,  50.  Drowned,  51.  Strange 
tale  as  to  his  horoscope,  51  (Note.) 

Dryden,  Lady  Elizabeth  (Howard.)  Her  marriage 
with  the  Poet,  47.  Malone’s  anecdote,  48.  The 
union  uncongenial,  49.  Joins  the  Church  of 
Rome,  50.  Survives  her  husband.  Her  mental 
infirmities,  52.  Tended  by  Lady  Sylvius.  Her 
sad  old  age,  and  death,  53. 

Dryden,  Erasmus-Henry,  51. 

Dryden,  John,  the  Poet.  His  parentage  and  Puritan 
connections,  40.  His  early  life,  41.  His  joint 
literary  labours  with  Sir  Robert  Howard,  42. 
His  marriage,  47.  Its  misery,  48.  Both  he  and 
his  wife  join  the  Roman  Communion,  50.  His 
death  and  burial,  and  horrible  tale  respecting  his 
funeral,  51,  52.  His  character  by  Congreve,  52. 

Dryden,  John,  the  Poet’s  second  son,  51. 

Dudley  and  Ward,  Lords,  70. 

Dudley  and  Ward,  Diana  (Howard)  Lady.  Early 
marriage  and  death,  70.  Her  epitaph  at  Ashtead, 
71,  183. 

“ Dyometrical.”  Key  to  the  Jacobite  Cipher, 
113. 

Elford,  Co:  Stafford.  Ancient  Maps  of,  121. 

Elford,  Manor-House.  Original  site  of,  121.  De- 
scription of  its  contents  in  1656,  123,  124.  Let 
in  1614  : description  of  it  at  that  time,  externally 
and  internally,  122,  123.  Condition  of  the  Estate 
at  the  death  of  Craven  Howard,  137.  Present 
Mansion  of  Elford  Hall,  begun  by  Henry-Bowes, 
Earl  of  Berkshire.  Completed  by  his  son,  W illiam, 


Viscount  Andover,  137.  The  Schools  at  Elford, 
and  inscription  thereon,  175. 

Elford  Poetry.  M.S.  Collection  preserved  at,  131. 

Elford.  Parochial  Registers.  Early  and  continuous, 
191.  Entries  connected  with  family  of  Bowes, 
191,  192.  Pedigree  of  the  Burdetts,  (Note  192.) 
Howard  entries,  194. 

Epsom.  Tt.s  history,  61,  62,  Ac. 

Essay  on  Dramatic  Poetry,  (Drvden’s)  46. 

Feilding,  The  Hon.  William.  Marries  Lady  Diana 
Howard.  His  death,  71. 

Feilding,  Lady  Diana.  (See  Newport  and  Howard, 
69.)  Her  death,  72.  Tablet  to  her  memory  at 
Ashtead,  73.  Her  Alms-House  there,  72.  Her 
settlement  of  the  Ashtead  Estate,  72. 

Fenwick,  Sir  John.  Evelyn’s  account  of  bis  Plot, 
93.  His  apprehension,  trial,  and  execution,  94. 

Fisherwick.  Some  account  of  that  property,  141 
(Note.) 

Fishery  on  the  Tame.  Rights  of,  contested  by 
Bowes  and  Skeffington.  Appeal  to  the  Star- 
Chamber,  and  decision,  119. 

Fitzalan,  Henry.  Earl  of  Arundel,  24. 

Fox,  Sir  Stephen.  His  letter  to  Mr.  Grabme,  on 
the  flight  of  James  IT.,  86.  His  history,  89 
(Note.) 

Frevilles,  The.  History  of  that  family,  15.  Lords 
of  Ashtead,  and  of  Tam  worth.  Supposed  effigies 
in  Tamworth  Church,  15.  Disputes  with  the 
Dymokes,  17. 

Giles,  S.  The  Patron  Saint  of  Ashtead.  Reason 
why  Churches  dedicated  to  him  are  usually  at 
the  entrance  of  towns,  179. 

Gower,  (John)  first  Lord.  His  inexplicable  letters 
to  Colonel  Grabme,  111. 

Grabme,  of  Levens.  Armorial  Bearings,  77. 

Grahme,  The  family  of,  76,  77. 

Grabme,  Sir  George,  of  Netherby.  His  marriage 
and  issue,  77. 

Grahme,  James,  Colonel.  Education  at  Westminster, 
and  Christ  Church.  Loggan’s  pencil  portrait  of 
him  as  a Gentleman-Commoner,  78,  79  (Note.) 
Joins  the  Duke  of  Monmouth’s  Regiment  of 
Auxiliaries  in  France.  Soon  returns  to  England, 
79.  Evelyn’s  mention  of  him.  In  love  with 
Dorothy  Howard.  The  Oxford  Journey,  75. 
Privy  Purse  to  James  II.,  and  Ranger  of  Bagshot 
Park,  80.  Master  of  the  Buckhounds  ; Deputy- 
Lieutenant  of  the  Castle  and  Forest  of  Windsor. 
Warrant  of  Appointment  thereto,  205,  206. 
Accompanies  James  II.  in  his  flight  to  Rochester, 
86.  Raises  funds  to  aid  the  King’s  flight,  90,  91. 
Committed  to  the  Fleet  on  suspicion  of  Treason, 
93.  His  prudent  conduct  towards  the  Govern- 
ment of  William  TIL,  97,  156.  Returned  a 
Member  in  various  Parliaments,  107.  Resides 
chiefly  at  Charlton  in  his  latter  years,  104.  A 
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noble  letter  of  his,  104.  His  troubled  life,  104. 
His  concealment  of  his  second  marriage.  Tem- 
porary estrangement  with  Lady  Sylvius,  caused  by 
it,  117.  Intrusted  by  William  III.  with  property 
belonging  to  James  II.,  156.  His  last  will,  106. 
His  decease,  burial,  and  epitaph,  107. 

Grahme,  Catherine,  eldest  daughter  of  Colonel 
Grahme,  85.  Her  marriage  to  Henry-Bowes, 
Earl  of  Berkshire,  98.  Her  decease,  140.  (But 
see  Catherine,  Countess  of  Berkshire.) 

Grahme,  Dorothy  (Howard).  First  wife  of  Colonel 
Grahme.  (See  Howard.)  Her  death  and  religious 
opinions,  101. 

Grahme,  Fergus.  Brother  of  Colonel  Grahme.  In 
all  the  plots  and  secrets  of  the  Jacobites,  86. 
His  wise  advice  to  his  brother,  97.  Consequences 
of  the  interception  of  a letter  of  his  to  the  Earl 
of  Middleton,  110  (Note.)  Expatriated.  Dies, 
87. 

Grahme,  Henry.  Eldest  son  of  Colonel  Grahme. 
M.P.  for  Westmoreland,  81.  Unfortunate 
marriage,  and  early  death,  82. 

Grahme,  Mary,  — “Molly  Michel.”  — Youngest 
daughter  of  Colonel  Grahme,  85.  Melancholy 
history,  98.  Separated  from  her  husband,  99 
(Note.) 

Grahme,  Richard.  Youngest  son  of  Colonel  Grahme. 
H is  life  and  death,  83,  84. 

Grahme,  William.  Second  son  of  Colonel  Grahme. 
In  the  Navy.  Wounds.  Death,  82,  83. 

Grahme,  William.  Very  Rev.  Dean  of  Wells,  Ac., 
Ac.  Brother  of  Colonel  Grahme.  His  principles, 
preferments,  and  death,  87,  88. 

Grahme,  Viscount  Preston.  . Charles,  third  and 
last  Viscount,  77. 

Grahme,  Edward.  Second  Viscount,  77. 

Grahme,  Sir  Richard.  First  Viscount,  Marriage. 
History.  Implicated  in  Fenwick’s  plot.  Tried 
for  Treason.  Condemned,  Pardoned.  Death, 
and  burial,  77. 

Harvey,  Elizabeth.  Second  wife  of  Colonel  Grahme. 
Her  marriage  and  death,  102,  106  (Note.)  Dis- 
astrous fire  at  Levens  during  her  residence  there, 
102,  103. 

Harvey,  Family  of,  106  (Note.) 

Headley,  Purchase  of  the  Manor  and  Advowson  of, 
by  R.  Howard,  Esq.,  173. 

Headley,  Former  possessors  of  the  Manor,  173 
(Note.)  The  family  of  Stydolph,  and  their  gifts 
to  the  Church  there,  173,  174. 

Headley  Church.  Its  ancient  state,  173.  Recent 
alterations  and  restorations,  174.  “ The  Damask 

Communion  Cloth,”  174.  Completion  of  the 
Tower,  and  re-consecration,  175. 

Helix  Pomatia,  found  at  Ashtead.  History  of,  28. 

Herringham,  Henry.  Sir  Robert  Howard’s  pub- 
lisher, 42. 


Heveningham,  History  of  the  family  of.  Nicholas 
Heveningham  marries  Elizabeth  Bowes,  120. 

Hoar  Cross.  Co  : Staff : Various  possessors  of  that 
Manor,  57  (Note.) 

Howard,  Annabella  (Dives.)  Fourth  wife  of  Sir 
Robert,  of  Asbtead.  Hawkins’  mistake  about  her, 
56,  58.  Her  second  marriage,  58.  And  death 
59. 

Howard,  Anne.  Daughter  of  Craven  Howard,  by 
Anne  Ogle.  Buried  at  Elford,  118. 

Howard,  Anne.  Wife  of  Sir  Gabriel  Sylvius  (or 
Wood.)  Sister  to  Dorothy  Grahme.  Evelyn’s 
account  of  her.  A Maid  of  Honour,  115.  Her 
care  of  Lady  Elizabeth  Dryden,  53.  Her  will, 
and  death,  116,  117. 

Howard,  Catherine,  (Nevill.)  Wife  of  Sir  Robert, 
of  Clun.  Her  issue.  Second  marriage,  57  (Note.) 

Howard,  Charles.  Fourth  son  of  Thomas,  Earl  of 
Arundel  and  Surrey.  His  hiding-place  on  Bag- 
shot  Heath.  Creates  Deepdene.  Dies  unmarried, 
80  (Note.) 

Howard,  Craven.  Only  son  of  the  Hon.  William 
Howard,  73.  Evelyn’s  opinion  of  him,  and  his 
first  wife,  78.  His  second  marriage  to  Mary 
Bowes,  133.  Circumstances  of  both  marriages. 
His  improvidence,  118.  His  death,  and  that  of 
his  wife,  and  mother-in-law,  133, 134.  His  issue 
by  his  first  wife,  118.  By  his  second,  134. 

Howard,  Lady  Diana,  (Newport.)  Wife  of  Thomas, 
son  of  Sir  Robert  Howard,  69.  Re-marries  the 
Hon.  W.  Feilding,  71.  (See  Feilding-.) 

Howard,  Lady  Diana.  Daughter  of  Henry-Bowes, 
Earl  of  Berkshire  : dies  in  infancy,  137. 

Howard,  Lady  Diana.  Daughter  of  Thomas,  Earl 
of  Suffolk  and  Berkshire,  138.  Marries  Sir 
Michael  Le  Fleming,  139.  Retires  from  Ashtead 
to  Rydal.  Her  issue,  139. 

Howard,  Dorothy.  Eldest  daughter  of  the  Hon. 
William  Howard.  Maid  of  Honour.  The  friend 
of  Margaret  Blagg  (Mrs.  Godolphin.)  Evelyn’s 
mention  of  her,  74,  75.  Marries  Colonel  Grahme, 
79.  At  Bagshot  Park,  80.  Her  character  and 
death,  101. 

Howard,  Dorothy.  Daughter  of  Craven  Howard. 
Sister  of  Henry-Bowes,  Earl  of  Berkshire,  134. 
Sketch  of  her  by  Hudson,  134.  Buried  at 
Ashtead,  135. 

Howard,  Edward,  the  Hon.  (Brother  of  Sir 
Robert.)  As  a Dramatist,  38. 

Howard,  Edward.  Son  of  Sir  Robert,  of  Clun 
Castle,  57  (Note.) 

Howard,  Lady  Elizabeth.  (See  Dryden.) 

Howard,  the  Hon.  Frances.  Daughter  of  William, 
Viscount  Andover.  Her  marriage,  Ac.,  167, 
168,  Ac. 

Howard,  the  Hon.  Folk  Greville  (Upton,)  husband 
of  Mary  Howard,  176.  His  admirable  restoration 
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of  Levens,  109.  His  decease  at  Elford,  and 
interment  at  Ashtead,  176. 

Howard,  Henry,  of  Clan,  Esq.  Marries  Mary, 
daughter  of  Sir  George  Blount,  of  Sodding-ton. 
His  death  and  epitaph,  57  (Note.) 

Howard,  Henry.  Sou  of  the  first  Earl  of  Berkshire, 
136. 

Howard,  Henry,  and  Henry-Richard.  Sons  of 
Richard  and  the  Hon.  Frances  Howard.  Ob  : 
inf:  168. 

Howard,  Henry-Bowes.  Only  son  of  Craven 
Howard  and  Mary  Bowes,  155.  Succeeds  his 
great  uncle  Thomas,  as  Earl  of  Berkshire,  137. 
(See  Berkshire.) 

Howard,  Lady  Honora  (O'Brien.)  Widow  of  Sir 
Francis  Inglefield.  Re-marries  Sir  Robert 
Howard,  of  Ashtead,  59.  Her  descent,  59  (Note.) 

Howard,  James,  the  Hon.  As  a Dramatist,  39. 

Howard,  Mary.  Daughter  of  Craven  Howard. 
Buried  at  Elford,  134. 

Howard,  Mary.  Daughter  of  Richard  and  the 
Hon.  Frances  Howard.  Her  birth,  168.  Marries 
the  Hon.  F.  G.  Upton  : whom  she  survives,  176. 

Howard,  Philip,  the  Hon.  Seventh  son  of  the  first 
Earl  of  Berkshire,  73. 

Howard,  Sir  Robert ; uncle  and  nephew.  Confusion 
which  has  arisen  between  them,  57  (Note.) 

Howard,  Sir  Robert.  (Fifth  son  of  Theophilus, 
second  Earl  of  Suffolk),  of  Clun  Castle,  Salop, 
M.P.  for  Bishop’s  Castle.  Expelled  the  House. 
His  evil  life.  Viscountess  Purbeck.  Marries 
Catherine  Nevill  (Abergavenny.)  His  issue. 
Death.  Epitaph,  57  (Note.) 

Howard,  Robert,  Esq.  (Son  of  the  above,)  of  Hoar 
Cross,  Co:  Staff:  in  right  of  his  wife,  Winifred 
Welles.  His  issue,  57  (Note.) 

Howard,  Sir  Robert,  of  Ashtead,  sixth  son  of 
Thomas,  first  Earl  of  Berkshire.  His  descent 
and  education,  30.  Distinguishes  himself  as  a 
Royalist  at  Cropredy  Bridge,  30.  Imprisoned,  30. 
K.B.  Secretary  to  the  Treasury.  Auditor  of  the 
Exchequer,  Ac.,  M.P.,  30,  31.  His  character 
and  foibles,  31,  32.  A Politician,  34.  A Drama- 
tist, 35.  A Song-writer,  35.  A Historian,  Ac., 
53.  His  Literary  connexion  with  Dryden,  42. 
List  of  his  Plays,  43.  At  issue  with  Dryden,  46. 
Evil  influence  of  the  Stage  on  his  character  and 
conduct,  36.  His  four  Wives,  59,  Ac.  Purchases 
Ashtead,  30.  Imparks  it,  65.  Plants  largely 
there : the  Island  pond  : King  William’s  Gate, 
Ac.,  67..  His  death,  69. 

Howard,  Thomas.  Only  son  of  Sir  Robert.  A 
Teller  of  the  Exchequer.  Marries  Lady  Diana 
Newport  His  death.  Epitaph.  Issue,  69,  70. 

Howard,  Thomas.  Grandson  of  Sir  Robert  Howard. 
His  death,  epitaph,  and  entry  in  the  Ashtead 
Burial  Register,  70. 

b 


Howard,  the  Hon.  Thomas.  Fifth  son  of  Henry- 
Bowes,  Earl  of  Berkshire.  His  birth,  and 
marriage,  138.  Issue,  139.  Succeeds  to  the 
Earldoms,  139. 

Howard,  Lord  Thomas,  first  Earl  of  Suffolk.  Re- 
ceives King-  James  I.  on  his  arrival  in  England, 
148.  (See  Suffolk.) 

II  oward,  William,  the  Hon.  Fourth  son  of  Thomas, 
Earl  of  Berkshire.  His  marriage  and  issue,  73. 

Howard,  Winifred,  (Cassey.)  Wife  of  Robert 
Howard,  Esq.  Heiress  of  Hoar  Cross,  57  (Note.) 

Howard,  Winifred.  Daughter  of  Robert  Howard, 
first  wife  of  Peter  Giffard,  of  Chilling-ton,  Esq. 
57  (Note.) 

Humberston,  Co  : Leic  : Keble  property.  Residence, 
in  right  of  his  wife,  of  Richard  Bowes,  120. 

James  I.,  King,  received  on  his  arrival  from  Scotland, 
at  the  Charter  House,  by  Lord  Thomas  Howard, 
148. 

James  II.,  King.  Ilis  Letters  to  Chiffins,  89,  90. 
To  Sir  W.  Turner,  and  B.  Bathurst,  90.  His 
Letter  to  Colonel  Grahme  from  Boulogne,  92. 
A chest  of  his  at  Charlton,  92.  His  stock  in 
Public  Companies,  90.  His  gifts  at  his  flight,  91. 

Johnson,  Dr.  Samuel.  Author  of  Jovian.  His 
shameful  treatment.  His  subsequent  career,  53 
(Note.) 

Ken,  Thomas.  Deprived  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells. 
Intimate  with  Colonel  Grahme,  and  his  family, 
101. 

Ivettlewell,  the  Rev.  John.  An  eminent  Nonjuror. 
A friend  of  Dorothy  Grahme,  100. 

Knyvot,  Sir  Henry.  Marries  the  heiress  of  Charlton, 
Isabel  Stumpe,  148.  Monument  and  effigy  in 
Charlton  Church.  159. 

Legge,  the  Rev.  William,  Rector  of  Ashtead.  Bio- 
graphical Notice.  His  Incumbency  described. 
His  munificent  gifts  to  his  Church.  His  decease 
in  1872,  186,  187,  188. 

Levens.  “Luck  to  Levens!”  97,  108. 

Levens.  Like  Netherby,  a Border  Tower,  98. 
Redmaynes  and  Bellinghams,  at.  Purchased  by 
Colonei  Grahme,  108  (Note.)  Described  by  the 
Rev.  G.  F.  Weston,  108,  109,  110  (Note.)  Its 
narrow  escape  from  destruction  by  fire,  103. 
Passes  to  Henrv-Bowes,  Earl  of  Berkshire,  in 
right  of  his  wife,  on  demise  of  Colonel  Grahme, 
137. 

Levens  Letters.  Some  account  of,  110,  Ac. 

Lowe,  Elford.  Tumulus  so  called,  130. 

Mallravers,  Thomas,  Lord.  Restored  in  blood,  25. 

Mark.  Explanation  of  the  Saxon  term,  5. 

Maxev,  Manor  of,  Northants.  Settled  by  Craven 
Howard  on  his  first  wife.  Passes  to  Lady  Sylvius, 
116. 

Michel,  Mrs.,  (Mary  Grahme.)  Her  history,  98, 

| 99.  Articles  of  separation,  103.  Lives  with  her 
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father,  when  parted  from  her  husband,  103. 
Armorial  hearing's  of  Michels  of  Old  Windsor, 
99  (Note.) 

Middleton,  Charles,  Earl  of,  113  (Note.)  “ No.  10  ” 
of  the  Levens  Cipher,  113.  Letters  of  his  de- 
ciphered, 114. 

Montfort,  De.  Family  of,  11,  12, 13, 14.  Pedigree 
of)  11  (Note.)  John  de  Montfort  claims  l’ree- 
warren  at  Ashtead,  10.  Guy  de  Montfort  leaving- 
no  issue,  Ashtead  passes,  through  his  widow, 
Margaret,  to  her  father,  Thomas  Beauchamp, 
Earl  of  Warwick,  14. 

Mowbray,  Henry  Frederick,  Lord  M.and  Maltravers. 
His  marriage  to  Lady  Elizabeth  Stuart.  The 
King’s  exercise  of  Prerogative.  Consequences 
to  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Arundel.  Lord 
Mowbray’s  honeymoon.  The  King’s  wiser  coun- 
sels. Subsequent  history  of  Lord  Mowbray,  28,  29. 

Names,  fictitious.  Used  for  purposes  of  concealment 
in  the  Jacobite  correspondence.  List  of  some  of 
those  to  be  found  in  the  Levens  Letters,  111. 
(See  Nicknames.) 

Newport,  Francis,  Earl  of  Bradford.  Father  of 
Lady  Diana  Howard,  69. 

Nicknames,  Political.  Specimens  of,  112 

Norfolk,  Thomas  Howard,  third  Duke  of,  24. 

Odo,  Bishop  of  Bayeux.  Sketch  of  his  history,  7, 
8.  Ashtead  among  the  lands  granted  to  him  by 
the  Conqueror  (his  half  brother,)  7. 

Ogle,  Anne.  A Maid  of  Honour.  Craven  How- 
ard’s first,  and  “Ancient”  wife,  78. 

Partridge,  Mr.  A Jacobite  name  for  Colonel 
Grahme.  As  also  Sir  Humfrey  Paulsworth,  or 
Pallsworth;  Sir  Humfrey;  or  Sir  Paul,  111. 

Phrases,  Political,  to  be  found  in  the  Levens  Jacobite 
Papers:  “Gilders  at  Windsor;”  “Nebus  the 
Siderasses;”  the“gig'gs;”  the  “ giggers ; ” the 
“gigged,”  &c.,  112. 

Pickering,  Sir  Gilbert;  a kinsman  of  Dryden.  His 
political  opinions.  One  of  those  who  sat  in 
judgment  on  the  King  : but  no  regicide.  “Noll’s 
High  Chamberlain.”  Sentence  of  disqualification 
at  the  Restoration,  40,  41. 

Plague,  The.  At  Elford  and  the  neighbourhood, 
125,  126. 

Plate,  royal.  Placed  in  the  custody  of  Colonel 
Grahme,  by  command  of  James  II.,  92. 

Plot,  Doctor.  His  references  to  Elford  in  his 
Natural  History  of  Staffordshire,  130. 

Preston,  Sir  Richard  Grahme,  first  Viscount.  (See 
Grahme,  Richard.)  Edward,  second  Viscount. 
Charles,  third  and  last  Viscount,  77  (Note). 

Purcell,  Henry.  Composes  Music  for  Sir  Robert 
Howard’s  Songs.  Question  as  to  the  Lady  Howard 
to  whom  his  Orpheus  Britannicus  was  dedicated, 
and  by  whom  his  monument  in  Westminster 
Abbey  was  erected,  55,  56. 


Queen,  I he  Indian.  Joint  production  of  Sir  Robert 
Howard,  and  Dryden,  42,  43. 

Revesb}r,  Abbey,  Co:  Line:  Its  history,  117. 

Skeffington,  William,  of  Fisherwick.  At  feud  with 
Sir  John  Bowes,  119. 

“ Squse  Jockey,”  Earl  Henry’s  dog.  Introduced 
into  the  Eari’s  Portrait,  145.  The  Earl’s  Epitaph 
on  him,  143. 

“ Stane-street  Causeway,”  a Roman  Road,  2. 

Stanleys,  at  Elford,  121. 

“ Stead,”  a staying-place  or  abode,  4. 

Stuart,  Lady  Elizabeth.  Her  marriage  to  Lord 
Mowbray,  29. 

Stumpe,  Catherine.  Lady  Knyvet,  148. 

Stumpe,  Sir  James.  Father-in-law  of  Sir  Henry 
Knyvet,  148. 

Stumpe,  William.  The  rich  Clothier.  Purchaser, 
at  the  Dissolution  of  the  Malmesbury  Abbey 
Estates,  148  (Note.) 

Suffolk.  Creation  of  the  Earldom  by  James  I., 
148.  Circumstances  under  which  the  Earldoms 
of  Suffolk  and  Berkshire  were  united,  139. 

Suffolk  and  Berkshire.  Catherine.  (See  Catherine 
Grahme,  and  Catherine,  Countess  of  Berkshire.) 

Suffolk  and  Berkshire.  Catherine  (Knyvet.)  First 
Countess.  Her  delinquency,  and  its  punishment, 
152.  Absconds  or  conceals  herself,  152  (Note.) 

Suffolk,  Charles  John,  seventeenth  Earl  of.  Com- 
pletes the  Hall  at  Charlton,  157. 

Suffolk,  Charlotte,  (Lady  C.  Finch.)  Second  wife 
of  Earl  Henry,  154.  Some  record  of  her  widow- 
hood, 162 — 164.  Her  death,  162. 

Suffolk.  The  Dukedom  of,  154. 

Suffolk  and  Berkshire.  Henry,  only  son  of 
William,  Viscount  Andover,  (born  1739).  Matri- 
culated at  Oxford,  142.  Deputy  Earl-Marshal, 
143.  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal.  Secretary  of 
State.  P.C.  K.G.  D.C.L.,  144.  Twice  mar- 
ried, 153, 154.  Miss  Trevor.  The  Lady  Charlotte 
Finch.  The  Earl’s  issue,  162.  His  death,  155, 
162.  His  Works  at  Charlton,  154.  Epitaph  on 
his  dog,  143  (Note.)  Portraits  of  him,  145  (Note.) 

Suffolk,  John,  fourteenth  Earl  of.  Condition  of 
Charlton  at  his  accession  to  the  title.  Purchaser 
in  part  of  the  Orleans  Collection,  155. 

Suffolk,  Maria-Constantia  (Trevor)  Countess  of. 
First  wife  of  Earl  Henry.  Early  death,  153, 
162.  Her  ancestry,  162  (Note.) 

Suffolk,  Thomas,  first  Earl  of.  Builder  of  Audley 
End,  and  Charlton,  148,  149.  His  elevation, 
and  (through  his  wife’s  misconduct)  his  disgrace, 
148,  152,  153  (Note.) 

Suffolk,  Thomas,  sixteenth  Earl  of.  A tribute  to 
his  many  excellencies,  157. 

Surrey.  Thinly  populated  in  early  times.  Its  pre- 
historic condition,  1.  Intersected  by  a Roman 
Road  from  London  to  Chichester,  2. 


INDEX. 


VII. 


Sylvius,  (or  Wood),  Sir  Gabriel,  and  Anne  Howard, 
bis  wife,  115.  His  history,  116. 

Sylvius,  Lady.  (Maid  of  Honour  to  Catherine  of 
Braganza,  and  sister  of  Mrs.  Grahme.)  Her 
will,  116.  Her  death,  117. 

Tame,  River.  Dispute  between  Bowes  and  Skeffing- 
ton,  as  to  rights  of  fishery : how  decided,  119. 

Taylor,  the  Rev.  B.  Curate  of  Ashtead  for  more 
than  40  years,  18S. 

Teague  ; a character  in  Sir  Robert  Howard’s  Play, 
“The  Committee,”  44. 

Thorpe,  John.  Architect  of  Audley  End,  and 
Charlton,  149. 


Tudor,  Mary.  Her  history,  82. 

Turenne,  Marshal.  His  safe  conduct  to  Captain 
James  Grahme,  79. 

Walden  (Saffron)  Parochial  registers.  Extracts 
relating  to  the  Howards,  197. 

Warenne,  William  De.  Possessor  of  Ashtead,  10. 

Wells,  of  Hoar  Cross.  John.  Winifred,  57 
(Note.) 

William  III.,  King.  His  temperament,  94,  95. 
Anecdote  of  his  magnanimity,  156  (Note.) 

Wyatt,  Samuel.  Employed  as  the  builder  of  the 
present  mansion  at  Ashtead.  His  early  history, 
Ac.,  169. 
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FREVILLE. 


MARMION. 


Baldwyn  FREVlLLE=Lucia,  dr.  and  h.  of  Richard  de  Scalars  Robert  Marmion, 


A.D.11P5 


or  Scalers ; son  of  Hardoiun  de  S.,  Lord  of  Fontenay. 
who  came  in  with  Will : I.  Temp  : Conqu  : 

Robert  Marmion. 

Temp.  Henry  I. 

1120. 

I 

Robert  Marmion. 

Died  121?. 

Robert  Marmion. 

Died  1310. 

Joan,  dr.  and  h.  of  Hugh=Philip  Mnrmion.=Mary 

Kilpeck,  of  Kilpeck.  I Died  1291.  | 2d  wife. 

Joan. 

'I 


HUGH  CAPET. 

Henry  I.,  Kino  of  France. 

Hugh,  3d  son,  Earl  of  Vermandois,: 
in  right  of  his  wife. 


MONTFORT. 

Alice,  dr.  and  h.  of  Hugh=Gilbert  de  Ghent, 


= Beatrice,  dr.  and  h.  of 
Heribert,  4th  Earl  of 
Vennandois. 


de  Montfort. 


Elizabeth. = Robert  De  Bellomont, 

I Earl  of  Mellent  and  Leicester. 


Earl  of  Lincoln. 


.1. 


Joan. 


Mazera.= Ralph,  Lord 
| Cromwell. 


Matilda. 


Baldwyn. 
Obt,  s : p : 


Alexander;  Baron  Freville.= Joan,  dr.  and  h.  to  Lord  Cromwell, 
Died  1328.  | and  also  to  Mazera  Marmion. 


Adeline.=Hugh,  called  from  his  mother,  de  Montfort. 

Thurstan,  Baron  de  Montfort,  builder  of  Beldesert  Castle. 

Henry,  Baron  Montfort,  1190. 

Thurstan.  Died  1216. 

Peter  de  Montfort. = Alice,  dr.  of  Henry  de  Audley. 

| 

pe|eri  William.  = Agnes  Bertram  Robert.  =a  dr.  of  the  Earl  of  W arwick. 

Died  1286.  Slain  1265.  de  Mitfort. 

John,  of  Ashtead.  (Died  120o.)=Alice,  dr.  of  William  de  la  Planche,  of  Haversham. 


Baldwyn  Freville,  of  Tam  worth = Maud,  dr.  to  John,  Lord  Strange, 
Castle.  Died  1343.  I of  Blackmere.  


Sir  Baldwyn  Freville.=Elizabeth  Montfort. 

I 


Maud= Bartholomew,  Lord  Sudley. 


John.  Obt.  s : p : 
Slain  at  Bannockburn, 
1314. 


Sir  Baldwyn  Freville. = Joyce,  dr.  and  h.  of  Sir 
Died  1387.  1 John  Botetourt. 

Sir  Baldwyn  de  Freville. = Joan,  dr.  of  Sir  Thomas  Greene. 


Peter. = Margaret,  dr.  of  Lord  Furnival. 

Died  1370.  j 

Guy.=Margaret  Beauchamp  (Warwick.) 
Died  s : p : in  liis 
father’s  lifetime. 


ASTON. 

Ralph  De  Aston, 
of  Heywood.  Circa  1240. 


Roger. =Sybilla,  dr.  of  James 
Died  1 de  la  Launde. 
1320.  | 

Sir  John.=Emraa. . . . 
Died  I 2d  wife. 
1359.  j 

Sir  Roger  


Sir  Thomas=Elizabetk.  dr.  of  Reginald 
High  Sheriff  of  de  Leigh,  of  Park  Hall. 
Staff:  1407. 


Baldwyn. 

Died  unmarried. 


Elizabeth. =Thomas  Ferrers,  2d  son  of  William,  5th  Lord  Ferrers  of  Groby. 


Margaret. =1.  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby.  2.  Sir  Richard  Bingham. 


Joyce  Freville. =Siii  Roger  Aston. 
(her  place  among  her  Died  1448. 

sisters,  uncertain.) 


* * The  Quarterings  of  Joyce  Freville,  wife  of  Sir  Roger  Aston,  (as  given  in  Clifford’s  Tixall,  p.  201)  are  worth  reproducing  here.-l.  Scalers. 

and  azure. 6.  Botetourt.  Or,  a saltire  engrailed,  sable.-7.  De  la  Zodche.  Gules,  ten  bezants.-S.  Beauchamp,  Baron  of  Bedford.  mry. 

.even  martlets,  gules:  4,  2,  and  1. — 12.  Chawcumbe.  Or : a chief  purpure,  a pale: 


o-ules.— 18.  Freville.  Or : on  a cross,  flory,  gules,  five  lozenges. 


Gules-  six  escallops  argent.-2.  Cromwell.  Argent:  a chief  gules;  a bend  azure.-3.  Kilpeck.  Gules:  a sword  argent.-l.  Marmion.  Vairy  : a less  gules.-5.  Montfort  Bendy  ot  ten  : or 
Argent  and  azure.-9  Somerv,  Baron  of  Dudley.  Or : two  lions  passant,  argent.-lO.  Fitz-Ansculph.  Or : two  lions  passant,  in  pale,  azure.-ll.  Paoanel.  Argent,  two  bars,: sable,  betwee 
vairy.  Also,  gules : three  crescents,  ermine. 


pj P:  J."®  compiler  wiBhea  to  say  that  he  has  prepared  as  Rood  a 
t « he  could,  of  the  Grahme  Family,  hut  that  he  can  onl? 
erp°r . ie  co^rcctnes8  of  that  portion  of  it  which  relates  to  Colonel 

bee n ; °f  Leve”  Vnd  hi"  immediate  connexions  He  h£ Zb 

Ivher • 1?H?«0bt,llU  ,aiUy  from  the  source,  whence,  if  anv- 

u lb  procurable.  If,  according  to  the  adage,  “ 'Tis  a wise  child 

lhe  Compiler  is  under  great  obligations  to  R.  S.  Fenraeon  Fro 
(Author  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  M.P’s,”)  for  Sundry  cor 
lections,  and  much  valuable  information.  r>unory  cor- 


i 

Patrick,  Earl  of  Menteith,= Daughter  of  the  Lord  Erskine. 


IxlfLi  rFDlOKFF  Ur  THE  FAMILY 


V_/A  VAAlilllTAU, 


SO  FAR  AS  IS  EEQUIEED  FOE  THE  PUEPOSES  OF  THIS  BOOK. 


urn  An^iU> 


1 

2 

Sir  John  Grahme,  of  Kilbride,  = Daughter  of  Lord  Grey, 

“ Sir  J ohn  with  the  bright  sword.”  | of  Fonlis. 

Eichard  Grahme.  = 


MALI8B,  Earl  of  Menteith  ; eo  created  1427,  eon  of  P„w  i rj.rl  of  Strathorn,  in 
nglit  of  Lis  wife,  Enphemia,  daughter  and  heir  of  PrineTfr  ti  son  of  King  Eobort 
| II. ; nopliew  of  Sir  Bobert  Q„  executed  1437,  James  I. 


3 4 

Walter  Grahme.  = Daughter  of  the  Lord  2nd.  Sir  James  Hamilton.  = Mary  Grahme.  = 1st  a»„  Fori  of  Douelas. 

Montgomery.  (Scotland).  Aucu«ald,  Earl  b 


,.= Archibald,  Earl  of  Argyle. 


Matthias  Grahme.: 


Fergus  Grahme,  = Sibyl,  daughter  of  William  Bell,  of  Blacket 
of  Plomp.  | House ; (of  God's  Brigg,  N.B.  Burke). 


William  Grahme. = Anne  Carlisle,  of  Bridekirk.  Sir  Eichard  Grahme,  Knight  and  Baronet.  = Catherine,  daughter  and  heir  of  Eeginald  Grahme.  Francis  Grahme, 


From  these  descended  the  Grahmes  of  Nunney, 
Co.  Camb.  Dugdale  gives  the  Pedigree. 


First  Baronet  of  Esk,  1629.  Gentleman  of 
the  Horse  to  James  I.  Accompanied  Prince 
Charles  to  Spain.  Wounded  at  Edge  Hill, 
&c.,  &c.  Died  in  1668.  Buried  at  Wath, 
Co.  Ebor. 


Thomas  Musgrave,  of  Cumcatch. 


Sir  George  Grahme,  2nd  Baronet  of  Esk, = Lady  Mary  Johnston,  Eldest  daughter  of  James, 
and  Netherby.  Died  at  Netherby,  1657.  Earl  of  HartfeU,  sister  to  James,  Earl  of  Annan- 
Aged  32.  dale.  Afterwards  married  to  Sir  George  Fletcher, 

of  Hutton  Hall,  M.P.  for  Cumberland  for  nearly 
40  years.  (Ferg.  858.) 


I 


Sir  Eichard  Grahme,  3rd  Baronet;  created  by  Charles  II.,  in  1680,=Lady  Anne  Howard, 
Viscount  Preston.  M.P.  for  Cumberland,  1685.  Appointed  Lord  I second  daughter  of 
Lieut,  and  Custos  of  Cumb.  and  Westm.,  by  James  II.,  superseding  | Charles,  Earl  of  Car- 
the  too  Protestant  Earl  of  Thanet.  Ambassador  to  the  Court  of  I lible.  Married  1670. 
France.  Master  of  the  Wardrobe,  and  Secretary  of  State  to  James  II.  | 

Subsequently  tried  for  Treason,  and  condemned ; but  pardoned.  Died  | 
and  buried  at  Nunnington,  1696.  | 


Edward  Grahme,  2nd = Mary,  daughter  and  co-heir 
Viscount  Preston.  Died  of  Sir  Marmaduke  Dalton, 
at  Nunnington,  1709.  of  Hawkswell,  Co.  Ebor. 


Charles  Grahme,  = Anne,  daughter 
third  and  last  Vis-  of  Thomas  Cox, 
count  Preston.  Esq.,  sister  of 

Obiifc  S.P.  Mary.  C.S.  of 

1789.  Peterborough. 


Anne  Grahme. 
Obt.  infans. 


1 

2 

Catherine  Grahme,  succeeded  = William,  4th  Lord  Widdrington,  of  Blank- 
with  her  sister  Mary,  to  all  the  ney,  joined  with  his  brothers,  CJiarles  and 
Estates,  on  the  death  of  her  Peregrine,  in  the  rebellion,  1715.  Tried 
nephew  Charles,  Viscount  for  Treason,  condemned,  pardoned.  His 
Preston.  first  wife  was  Jane,  daughter  and  co-heir 

of  Sir  Thomas  Tempest,  of  Stella,  Co.  Dur. 
Lord  Widdrington  was  the  great  grand- 
son of  the  first  Baron  Widdrington,  of 
Blankney,  Co.  Line.,  who  fell  in  the  fight 
at  Wigan  Lane,  when  the  Earl  of  Derby 
was  defeated  by  Lilburne,  August,  1651. 


Mary  Grahme. 
Obt.  Innupt. 
1753. 


2nd  Wife.  2 1st  Wife. 

Elizabeth,  sister= James  Grahme,  Colonel,  of=  Dorothy,  daughter  of  the 


of  William  Harvey. 

Born Married 

circa  1703.  Died 
1709. 


Levens.  Born  1649.  Buried 
at  Charlton,  1780.  M.P.  for 
Carlisle,  1685  ; for  Appleby, 
1702 ; for  Westmoreland, 
1708,1710,1713,1714,1721. 
Privy  Purse  to  King  James 
II.,  &c.,  &c. 


i 

4 

Susan  Grahme. 
Obt.  (Infans  ?) 
Iunupt. 


I 

1 

Henry  Grahme, =Mary  Tudor,  daughter  of  King 
M.P.  for  West-  Charles  U.,  by  Mary  Davis.  She 
moreland,  1700  ; was  widow  of  Francis,  Earl  of 
1701;  1705.  Mar-  Derwentwater,  (father  of  the  be- 
lied 1705.  Died  headed  Earl.)  Immediately  on 
Jan  7,  1706-7.  the  death  of  Henry  Grahme,  she 

Buried  at  S.  James’,  became  the  wife  of  the  son  of 
Westminster,  S.P.  Brigadier  General  Rooke. 


Hon.  William  Howaid, 
fourth  son  of  Thomas,  1st 
Earl  of  Berkshire.  Mar- 
ried 1676.  Died  1701  or  2. 


8 

Fergus  Grahme. 
Living  at  Spa,  1720, 
Died  Intestate. 
Obt.  ccelebs. 


William  Graeme, 
Capt.  Royal  Navy. 
Obt.  ccelebs,  1716. 


I 

3 

Richard  Grahme, 
Undergraduate  at 
Univ,  Coll.,  Oxford. 
Obt.  coelebs. 
1697-8. 


Catherine  Grahme.  = Henry  Bowes  Howard,  only 


Born Married 

March  5, 1709.  Died 
Feb.  14,  1762. 


son  of  Craven  Howard  and 

Mary  Bowes.  Born 

Earl  of  Berkshire,  1706. 
Deputy  Earl  Marshal,  1718. 
Earl  of  Suffolk,  1745. 
Died  March  21,  1757. 


Mary  Grahme.  = John  Michel,  Esq., 
“ Molly  Michel."  of  Richmond,  Co. 

Died Sur.  (of  the  Michels 

S.P.  of  Old  Windsor.) 


Charles  Grahme,  = 
Rector  of  South 
Church,  Essex. 


Priscill 
of  — B 
Tott 


See  Howard  Pedigree. 


Charles  Grahme. 
Obt.  S.P. 


Sir  Wn 
on  Cb 
Death, 
ants  of 


Sir  Richard  Grahme,  of=ELizABETH,  daughter 
Norton  Conyers,  Co.  of  Sir  Chichester 
Ebor.  Created  a Bai*t.  Fortescue,  of  Dro- 
in  1662,  for  his  services  miskin, 

in  the  Royal  Cause. 

Alive  1702-8. 


Catherine  Grahme. 
Obt.  innupt. 


Mary  Grahme,  wife  of 
Sir  Edward  Musgrave, 
of  Hay  ton  Castle. 


Reginald,  or  “Ranald”  Grahme.  = Elizabeth  

Sometimes  ‘'Reynold.”  The  “ Rennie’s  wife.” 
“ Rennie  ” of  the  Levens  letters. 


D.=Frances,  daughter 
of  | of  Sir  Bellingham 
ly  ' Grahme.  See  above. 


V 

whom  descend 
isent  Baronets 
Netherby. 


Anne  Grahme. 
Obt.  innupt. 


Richard  Grahme.  Chichester  Grahme. 
Obt.  S.P.  Married  Miss  Turney, 
but  obt.  S.P. 


I 

1 

George  Grahme. 
“My  dear  George, 
who  died  in  the 
West  Indies.” 
S.P. 


Metcalfe  Grahme,  of=“  J.  J.  de  Bons,” 
Pickhill,  Co.  Ebor.  of  Breda. 
The  “Mettle”  of  Le- 
vens letters.  Origin- 
ally in  the  Navy. 

Colonel  in  the  Army, 
and  Aide-de-Camp  to 
the  great  Duke  of 
Marlborough. 

A Son  obt.  inf.  1708.  Other  children 
not  known,  except  the  daughter 
Catherine,  married  to  her  cousin,  Sir 
Reginald  Grahme,  of  Morton  Conyers, 
(4th  Bart.) 


2nd  Wife.  3 1st  Wife. 

Anne,  daughter  = Sm  Reginald  Grahme,  = Frances,  daughter 
of  Sir  David  2nd  Baronet.  Died  and  heir  of  Henry 
Foulis,  of  Ingle-  May  20,  1728.  Bellingham,  of 
by,  Co.  Ebor.  Whitwell,  Co.  Ebor. 

S.P. 


Richard  Grahme.  = daughter  of 

(2nd  of  the  name.)  William  Challoner 
of  Gisborough. 


Elizabeth  Grahme,  wife  of 
Sir  Cuthbert  Heron,  of  Chip- 
ckase,  Northumberland. 
(Mother  of  the  “Dolly 
Heron,”  of  the  Levens  Cor- 
respondent)  


Susan  Grahme, 
wife  of  Reginald 
Carnaby,  of  Flal- 
ton,  Northum- 
berland. 


5 

...  Grahme. 
(a  son.) 


I 

6 

Barbara  Grahme. 
Obt.  Innupt. 


Elizabeth  Grahme.  = Sir  Robert  Fenwick, 
of  Morpeth,  Co.  Nor- 
thumberland. 


8 


Susan  Grahme.  = Rev.  \V.  Younger, 
Dean  of  Sarum. 


i 


Mary  Grahme.  =M.  Fenwick, 
of  Newcastle, 
Merchant. 


10 

Jane  Grahme.  = 


I 

1 

Sir  Bellingham  Grahme. 
3rd  Baronet.  Obt. 
coelebs.  April  11, 
1730. 


Sir  Reginald  Grahme. 
4tli  Baronet.  Died 
Nov.  4th,  1755. 


Catherine,  daughter  of  Col. 
Metcalfe  Grahme,  of  Pickhill, 
Co.  Ebor.  Aide-de-Camp  to 
John,  Duke  of  Marlborough. 
(See  Lady  Widdriugton’s 
Will,  1757.) 


I 

3 

Richard  Grahme. 
Pre-deceased  his 
brothers.  Obt. 
coelebs. 


I 

4 

Frances  Grahme.' 


= Robert  Grahme,  D.D. 

| See  descent  from  Wil- 
liam Grahme,  Dean  of 
Wells. 


Alice  Grahme.  =T.  Hesketh,  of  Rufford. 


Sm  Bellingham  Grahme.  = daughter  of  — 

5th  Baronet.  Married  | Hudson,  of  Brid- 


June  27,  1762.  Died 
Oct.  2,  1790. 


lington,  Co.  Ebor. 
Died  May  5,  1767. 


1 

2 

Reginald  Grahme.  = daughter  of 

Captain  of  Marines.  — J ackman,  Tim- 
Died  Jan.  22,  1770.  her  Merchant, 
(On  the  list  of  London.  “General 
Superannuated  Ad-  Jackman  of  the 
mirals.)  Marines.”  Burke. 


Miohel  Grahme.  = daughter  of 

Died  at  Paris,  — Jackman,  Timber 
March  8,  1795.  Merchant,  London. 


I I 

1 2 
Sir  Bellingham  Grahme.  = Diana,  daughter  of  Sir  Charles  Caroline,  born  in 
6th  Baronet.  Died  April  I Whitworth;  sister  of  Charles,  April,  1764.  Married 
13,  1796.  Earl  of  Whitworth.  to  Col.  Greville,  in 

I August,  1791. 

V 


Rev.  James  Musgrave, 
Rector  of  Granstlen. 


SUCCESSION  OF  THE  POSSESSORS  OF  THE  MANOR  OF  ELFORD. 


The  Pedigree  below  is  intentionally  incomplete;  its  purpose  being  simply  to  show  the  Possessors  of  the  Manor, 
antecedent  to  tbe  Marriage  of  Craven  Howard  with  Mary  Bowes,  the  Heiress  of  Elford.  Erdeswick,  Shaw,  and 
Ormerod,  and  the  Harleian  MSS.  (2074)  will  supply  the  matter  omitted  here. 


b John  de  Arderne,  Kt,,  Grantee  of  the  Monor= 
of  Aldford,  from  Randal,  6th  Earl  of  Chester, 
(temp : Joh  :)  and  builder  of  the  Castle  of  Aldford, 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  son  of  Richard  do 
Aldford,  maternal  grandson  of  Richard  Fitz- 
Eustace,  Constable  of  Chester,  and  Baron  of 
Holton. 

Walkeline 


Arderne, =Agnes,  daughter 


Manor  of  Alvnnley  by  marriage ; 
and  had  n grant  of  a Market  and 
Fair,  in  his  Manors  of  Elford, 
Aldford,  and  Alvnnley, by  Patent 
38  Hen : III. 


and  solo  heir  of 
Philip  do  OnnEBV. 


Sin  Peter  de  Arderne,  Kt.,  tho  first  of  the  family=No  known  record  of  his  wife,  but 


who  is  known  to  have  borne,  Gules ; 3 crosses  crosslet 
fitchfie  or : a chief  or. 


the  Arderne  arms  ouartered  with 
hearings  which  are  those  of  the  do 
Ellefords,  on  n shield  formerly 
in  a window  in  Elford  Church  ( see 
Shaw)  affords  tho  presumption  mat 
she  may  have  been  of  that  family. 


John  Arderne, =Margaret,  daughter  of  Griffin, 
53  lien:  III.  I Lord  of  Bromfield. 


Cicely=William  de  Wnsteneys. 


First  Wife.  Jane,  dr.  and  heir  of= 
Richard  de  Stokeport,  Baron  of 
Stokeport.  Widow  of  Sir  Nicholas 
Eyton.  Her  daughter  by  her  first 
husband,  Cicely,  married  John  do 
Arderne.  Divorced : remarried  to 
Sir  Edward  Warren. 


Other  children. 

JonN.=ALiciA,  dr.  of  Hugh 

1 Venables,  Bnron  of  i 

I Kinderton.  1 

=Sir  John  Arderne,  Kt.=Second  Wife.  Ellena  db  Wasteneys, 
Died  without  lawful  male  I hut  mother,  before  marriage,  of  Thomas 
issue  1349.  nnd  Walkelyn  de  Arderne. 


Thomas  de  Arderne. =Helena,  daughter  of 
Born  before  marriage.  I Thomas  Bulkeley  of 
Living  A.D.  1370.  Alprnhnm.  Co : Cestr : 

Sin  Thomas  Arderne, =Matilda,  dr.  of  Sir  Richard  Stafford. 


of  Aldford,  Alvnnley,  nnd 
Elford.  Living,  1400. 
Buried  with  his  wife,  at 
Elford.  Altar  Tomb. 


Eventual  heiress  of  Pipe,  Clifton,  &o. 


JonN  de  Arderne. =Matil: 
Inq : p.  m.  1424.  I 


. DE  PlLKINGTON. 


Matilda  de  Arderne.; 
Only  dr.  nnd  heir;  died 
before  her  husband. 


Sir  Thomas  Stanley, 
of  Aldford  and  Elford 
(jure  uxoris),  Kt.  Uncle 
of  Thomas,  first  Lord 
Stanley.  He  was  second 
son  of  Sir  Thomas  Stanley 
K.  G.,  Lord-Lieutennnt 
of  Ireland, — by  Isabel, 
heiress  of  Sir  Thomas 
Lnthom. 


Cecilia,  dr.  of =Sm  John  Stanley, =2d  Wife.  Math 


Arderne.  (First  Wife.) 


Founder  of  the  Stanley 
Chantry  at  Elford. 
1474.  Altar  Tomb. 


dr.  of=3d  Wife.  Anne,  dr.  of.. dcHANSACRF.. 


Sir  Richard  Vernon. 


Remarried  to  Sir  Will : Norreys. 


John  Stanley.=  . . 


Margery  Stanley, =William  Staunton. 
dr.  nnd  heir,  ns  sur-  I Altar  Tomb, 
vivor  of  her  brother, 
killed  by  a tonnis  ball.  | 

Tomb  nnd  Effigy  of  | 
tho  boy.  | 

Anne  Staunton.=Sir  William  Smyt 
First  Wife. 


e.=Isabel  Neville,  dr.  of  John, =Sir  William  Huddleston, 
Marquis  of  Montacute  : 1 of  Sawston. 
Widow  of  Sir  William  I 
Huddleston.  i 


MaROERY  SMYTHE,=RlCnARD  Huddleston, 
dr.  nnd  heir.  I of  Sawston. 


Anne  Huddleston, =Sir  John  Bowes. 
dr.  and  heir.  | 


Cicely  Eyton.=John  do  Arderne.  Divorced  1332.  Other  children. 
Ob.  in  Vita  Patris.  s.  p.  (if  legitimate.) 


Maroaret,  dr.=RiciiA 
and  heir  of  John 
Kbble. 


.*=  Joanna  Grey,  (of  the 
I house  of  Gretstoke.) 


George  Bowbs.=Mary,  dr.  of 

Sir  Thomas  Burdett,  Bart., 
of  Foremark.  Co : Derby. 


Anne  Ogle.=Craven  Howard,  of  Revesby  Abbey, =Mary  Bow: 

......  lir-n  i . r< ..  D..I.  -_.i  n.i  Tir:r.  /if 


First  Wife.  Wilkesby  Grange,  Kerty  Park,  and 
(1078.)  Bolingbroke.  Co:  Line:  only  son  of 
William,  4tu  son  of  Thomas,  1st  Earl 
of  Berkshire. 


2d  Wife.  (1083.) 


Henry-Bowf.s  Howard, 

4th  Earl  of  Berkshire, 

11th  Earl  of  Suffolk,  &c. 

* Among  the  muniments  at  Elford  is  an  illuminated  Pedigree,  on  vellum,  (eleven  feet 
Ion0*  by  seven  inches  wide)  containing  the  descent  of  th;  family  from  11  Ricnrdus  do  Stafford, 
Miles,  Dominus  de  Pipe,"  (jure  uxoris),  and  “Matilda,  filia,  et  mia  hereduni  Willmi.  de 
Caumville,  Milites,  Dni.  do  Clifton,”  and  so  passing  to  “ Mutddis,”  the  wife  of  Sir  ihomas 

Ar\Vitidn  nn  oblong  illuminated  frame-work  of  flowers,  at  tho  head  of  the  Pedigree,  is  the 
following  inscription  : “ Richard  Booes  esquer,  liniidly  dosonded  from  the  nuntient  houses 
where  of  this  Pedigre  maketh  mention,  by  just  prefe  will  be  manifested ; by  history, 
authontinll  recorde ; monimente ; nuntient  nrmes ; nnd  other  mater  ot  good  validity. 

This  Pedigree  originally  ended  with  Richard  Bowes ; but  it  lias  been  extended  by  another 
hand  on  two  additional  strips  of  vellum,  nnd  contains  John,  the  son  ot  Richard  Bowes, 
with  his  wife  “Anna  Bordit,”  (Burdett)  nnd  their  short-lived  family  of  thirteen  children, 
fof  whom  one  son  nnd  three  daughters  only,  Jane,  Elisabeth,  and  Mary,  lived  to  maturity.) 
And  lastly,  George  Bowes  (the  fifth  of  the  sons)  with  his  wife  “ Maria  Bordit,  —and  their 
two  children, — Richard,  who  died  in  his  boyhood,  and  Mary,  who  married  Craven 
Howard,  and  became  Heiress  of  Elford.  . , > 

At  the  foot  of  the  Pedigree  is  an  illuminated  shield,  with  fifteen  qunrtenngs  borne  by 
Richard  Bowes  the  elder,  who,  however,  was  entitled  to  bear  many  more : 

1.  Bowes.  2.  Mering.  3.  Huddleston.  4.  Smvtbe.  5.  Staunton. 

6.  Neville.  7.  Montacute.  8.  Stanley.  ‘J.  Lnthom.  10.  Arderne. 

11.  Stafford.  12.  Campvillo.  13.  Pipe.  14.  Keble.  15.  Grey. 

The  Crest  is  two  bundles  of  four  arrows  each,  saltircwnys,  flighted  and  headed  proper ; 
banded  gules. 


PEDIGREE  OF  HOWARDS,  DUKES  OF  NORFOLK, 

60  FAR  AS  IS  NECESSARY  TO  ILLUSTRATE  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  MANORS  OF  ASHTEAD  AND  RISING. 


iva  to  dates,  uo  authorities  are  r“v^“S 
m c au 8 B dmonOipa n Ilaronagium  GencaloRicam  ; " CoU."  Collins' 
Peerage ; II.  of  C.  Mr.  Howard's,  of  Corby,  Memorials  of  tho 
Howards;  " B."  Lord  Braybroolco's  History  of  Atidloy  End: 
N.  m tho  dato  as  givon  in  tho  Nuu'b  Book  of  Hours,  roforrccl 


* It  ir.  not  necomry  for  the  purposes  of  tliis  book  to  give  moro  genealogical 
details  in  connexion  with  tho  1th  Duke  of  Norfolk ; but  it  may  bo  mentioned 
tlmt  his  brother,  Sir  Henri/  Howard,  was,  together  with  his  three  sisters 
il,  Jane,  wife  of  Charles  Nevill,  Earl  of  Westmoreland;  2,  Morgnrot,  wife  of 
Henry,  Lord  Scropo,  of  Bolton  ; and  Catherine,  wife  of  Henry,  Lord  Berkeley, 
restored  in  blood,  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  1068.  Ho  was  made  in  1003,  P.C.  In 
1*10*.  Warden  of  the  Cin.|UO  Ports  and  Constable  of  Dover  Castle.  Created 
Baron  Howard,  of  Marnhill,  and  Karl  of  Northampton,  1603.  ICG.  1605. 
Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal,  1008.  Died,  unm.  Bill.  Buried  in  tbo  Church  of 
Rover  Castle  ; but,  in  1090,  his  romnins.  togethor  with  his  monument,  wore,  by 
the  Mercers'  Company,  removed  to  the  Chapel  of  tho  Hospital,  which  he  bad 
founded,  at  Greenwich.  Ho  was  also  tho  Founder  of  tho  similar  Hospitals  at 
Clun,  in  Shropshire,  aud  at  castle  hisixo. 


1st  Wife. 

Mary  Fitzalax,  daughter,  and  hoir  = TnoMAs  Howard,*  born  March,  153G,  eldest  son  of Honrv  Earl  of: 
of  Henry  Fitzalun,  Earl  of  Arundel,  I Surrey,  who  was  behended  by  Henry  VIII.,  in  IMG;  succeeded 
of  that  name  tho  last.  Born  1640.  his  grandfather,  Tbornns,  in  1658,  as  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  Earl 
Married,  1C5G.  (H.  of  C.)  Died,  of  Surrey,  being  thou  eighteen  years  of  ago.  KG  iu  1659 
at  Arundel  House,  Strand,  1557.  | Knight  of  S.  Michael,  iu  France,  1566.  Beheaded  by  Oueeii 
Buried  at  S.  Clement’s  Danes.  I Elizabeth,  Juno  2,  1572.  Fourth  Duke  of  Norfolk.  J V 

a.  K.SpP.'rf  ib.SM  2 “5 

| 1603.  to  tho  Earl  of  Arundel,  whoso  heiress  became  the  Duke's  wife  On  her 
■ death,  ho  Huttlod  tlio  Ashtond  proporty  on  tho  Dukes  of  Norfolk.  In  1M.I  the 
ad  Chase  of  rising,  with  thoir  appurtenances,  were  exchanged 
by  Houry  VIII  , with  this  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  Ins  son  floury. 


Custlo  Mai 

for  oth  ' 

Earl  of  ArundoL 


Anne  Dacre,  oddest  daughter  and: 
coheir  of  Thomaj  and  sister  of 
George,  Lord  Dacre,  of  Gilleslnnd. 
Boru,  March  31,  1557.  Died  at  Shif- 
n al,  Salop,  April  IS,  1630,  03 tat,  74. 
Buried,  with  her  husband,  at  Arundel. 

N.B. — George,  Lord  Dacre  died 
young,  S.P.  Auneinurried  ns  above, 
and  her  only  sister,  Elizabeth,  married 
Sir  William  Howard,  ancestor  of  the 
Earls  of  Carlisle. 


Philip  Howard,  (named  after  his  godfather,  Philip  II.,  of  Spain). 
Born,  Juno  28,  1667.  Baptized,  July  2.  Summoned  to  Parlia- 
ment by  descent  anil  touuro,  1080.  Acquired  the  bnronies  of 
Fitz-nlnu,  Warren,  Clun,  Oswaldestre,  and  Maltravers,  ns  grand- 
son and  hen-  to  Henry  Fitz-alan,  Earl  of  Arundel.  Restored  in 
blood  iu  the  same  year,  P.C.  Betrothed,  1559,  at  two  yenrs  old. 
Married  1571.  Committed  to  the  Tower,  1589.  Convicted  and 
attainted  of  High  Treason,  1590.  Never  allowed  to  sco  his  wife 
or  children.  Died,  probably  by  poison,  Oct,  19,  1595.  Buried  iu 
tho  Clmpel  in  the  Tower,  whence  his  remnius  were  removed  by 
his  widow  and  sou,  iu  1624,  to  the  Vault,  at  Arundel,  where  they 
rest  iu  an  iron  chest. 


2nd  Wife. 

Margaret  Audlby,  daughter  and  = 
solo  heir  of  Thomas,  Lord  Audloy, 
of  Walden,  in  Essex,  Lord  Chan- 
cellor of  England  ; widow  of  Lord 
Henry  Dudley,  youngest  son  of 
John,  Duke  of  Northumberland. 
Born,  1510.  Married,  circa  1560. 
Died,  15GJ.  Buried  at  Framling- 
lmm. 


3ud  Wife. 

Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  Francis  Leybuhne, 
of  Cuuswick,  (Co.  Weslm.  Coll.,  Co.  Lane.  II.  of 
C.)  Kut. ; sister  of  Lndy  Montcnglo  ; widow,  1st, 
of  Thomas,  Lord  Daorc,  of  Gillesland ; and 
2ndly,  of  John  Dudley,  Duko  of  Northnmber- 
laud.  Born Married,  1566.  Dicdin Child- 

birth, 1507, S.P.  ByLordDacro.bosidcstheson 
George,  who  died,  S.P.  she  had  two  daughters, 
Anno,  who  married  Philip,  Earl  of  Arundel ; 
nud  Elizabeth,  the  wife  of  Lord  William 
Howard,  and  two  of  the  Earls  of  Carlisle. 


1 


Elizabeth  Howard, 
(Edm.  A Coll,  omit- 
ted by  II.  of  C.) 
Died  in  Infancy. 


Thomas  Howard, 
Created  Lord 
Howard,  of  Wul- 
den,  and  Earl  of 
Suffolk. 

See  Suffolk 
and  Berkshire 
Pedigree. 


Margaret  Howard, 
Boru  1GG2.  Wife 
of  Robert  Snckville, 
Earl  of  Dorset,  who 
survived  her,  and 
founded  the  Hospi- 
tal at  East  Urinated. 
She  died,  1591. 
Buried  at  Withynm, 
near  Buckhurst. 


I 

1 

Elizabeth  Howard, 
Born  nt  Weston, 
Sussex,  1588.  Died, 
iunupt.,  1600. 

Uncertain  whether 
buried  at  Framling- 
ham  or  Arundel. 


ALETnEA  Talbot,  third  daughter,  and  (in: 
consequence  of  tho  deaths  of  hot  sisters,  tho 
Countess  of  Pembroke  and  of  Kent,  without 
issue),  eventually  6ole  heir  of  Gilbert,  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury.  Born,  circa  1587.  Morried, 
1606.  Died  nt  Amsterdam,  Juno  3,  1654. 
“ Buried  at  Rotherham  but  query,  Rotter- 
dam. 


Thomas  Howard,  born,  July  7,  1592,  having  lost  his  titles  through  his 
father's  attainder — (ho  was  seventh  in  descent  from  John  Howard, 
first  Duko  of  Norfolk,  of  that  surname),  had  only  tho  title  of  Mai- 
Iranis  by  courtesy,  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign.  But  on  tho  accession 
of  James  I.,  (1603),  ho  was  restored  iu  blood  to  tho  earldoms  of 
.1  niiulel  ami  Surrey,  and  to  the  bnronies  forfeited  by  tho  attainder  of 
his  grandfather.  Installed  Knight  of  the  Garter,  1011,  Appointed 
Earl  Marshal  of  England,  1621.  Created  Earl  of  Norfolk,  1614.  It 
was  he  who  was  tho  collector  of  the  Arnndelian  Marbles.  To  him,  iu 
1604,  King  James  I.,  granted,  together  with  Arundel  Castle,  aud  other 
family  estates  which  had  been  forfeited,  the  Manor  of  Asiitead.  By 
descent,  from  Thomas  Lnrd  Dacre,  he  became  possessed  of  the  Barony 
of  Greystoke.  Died  suddenly,  at  Padua,  October  4,  1G46.  Buried  at 
Arundel. 


I 

William  Howard,  of  Nnwortli  Castle.  Boru  1563. 
Lord  Warden  of  tho  Western  Marches,  tinder  James  I., 
having  been  restored  in  blood  in  1G03.  Ho  was  that 
"Belted  Will,  the  civilizer  of  our  Borders,”  ns  his  most 
amiable  and  excellent  descendant,  Mr.  Howard,  of 
Corby,  designates  him,  tho  terror  of  lawless  moss- 
troopers. Married  at  Walden,  (see  Extract  from  tho 
Register),  Oct.  28,  1577,  to  “the  Ladie  Elizabeth 
Dakers."  ("  Bessie  with  the  broad  apron.”)  Ho  becamo, 
in  right  of  his  wife,  tho  sister  and  coheir  of  George, 
Lord  Dacre,  of  Gillesland,  possessor  of  Nnwortli  Castle, 
(Co.  Cumb.),  and  of  Hinderskolf,  (whero  Cnstlo  Howard 
now  stands),  in  Yorkshire.  Ho  and  his  brido  wore  not 
above  14  at  tho  time  of  their  mnrriagc.  They  lived 
in  most  affectionate  wedlock  sixty  years,  and  died 
within  a yonr  of  eaoli  other.  Ho  died,  Oct.  7,  1640. 
She  died,  Oct.  9,  1639.  Probably  both  were  buried  nt 
Lauercost  Abbey,  but  no  Registers  were  kept  during 
the  Plague,  iu  Cumberland.  Nothing  can  exceed  iu 
interest  Mr.  Howard’s,  of  Corby,  Memoir  of  this  pair. 
See  Appendix  XI.  of  his  Howard  Memorials.  See 
also  C.  & D.  in  tho  same  volumo,  for  tho  Pedigrees  of 
the  Earls  of  Carlisle,  and  Howards  of  Corby  Castle. t 


1 

James  Howard,  Lord  Mow- 
bray, and  Maltravers.  (so 
called  commonly).  Born, 
1607.  (H.  of  C.)  K.B.  1616. 
(Coll.)  Died  unmarried,  in 
vita  patris,  nt  Ghent,  iu 
Flanders,  1624.  Buried  at 
Arundel. 


Henry  Frederick  Howard,  born,  August,  1608.  = Elizabeth  Stuart,  eldest  daughter 


Married,  1626.  Beiug  married  without  the 
license  of  Charles  I.,  who  had  designed  the 
Lndy  for  Lord  Lome,  his  parents  were  sent  to 
tho  Tower,  and  he  and  his  bride  to  Archbishop 
Abbot's  custody,  at  Lambeth.  Ultimately,  (in 
1639),  he  was  summoned  to  the  House  of  Peers, 
during  his  father's  life,  as  Lord  Mowbray  and 
Maltravers.  Succeeded  ns  Earl  of  Arundel, 
Surrey,  aud  Norfolk,  1646.  He  died,  1652. 
zEtat.  44  ; and  was  buried  at  Arundel.  “1G52, 
April  17,  O.S.  Dyed  my  grandfather  of 
Arundel."  (N.) 


of  Esmo,  Lord  D'Aubiguy,  Earl 
of  March,  &o.  Afterwards  Duke  of 
Richmond,  aud  Lennox.  Born, 
1607.  Died,  1674.  “1674,  Jan. 

28.  Dyed  my  grnudmother  of 
Arundel.'"  (N.) 


I I I 
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Thomas  Howard.  Gilbert  Howard,  Sir  William  Howard,  K.B.  (3rd  Edm.  & Coll.)  Bom, 

(Edm.  & Coll.  Died  young,  (H.  1611.  Circa  1610,he  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Ed- 

innkc  him  fourth.)  of  C.)  before  1628.  ward,  nud  sister  nud  heir  of  Henry,  last  heir-mnlo  of 

Died  young,  (H.  Staffords,  Dukes  of  Buckingham,  &c  Created,  on  his 

of  C.)  before  1628.,  marriage,  Baton  and  Viscount  Stafford.  Judicially  mur- 

dered, 1680.  Buried  in  the  Tower.  He  had  3 6ons 
and  6 daughters  ; aud  from  him  descended  the  Earls  of 
Stafford,  extinct  1762.  Mary,  Viscountess  Stafford, 
Born,  1618.  Died,  169$.  Buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey. 


Charles  Howard. 
Died  uum.  1619. 
(H.  of  C.)  Buried 
at  Arundel. 


1 


Thomas  Howard.  Earl  of  Arundel, 
Surrey,  und  Norfolk.  Restored  to  tho 
Dukedom,  by  the  Removal  of  the  at- 
tainder of  Elizabeth,  by  Charles  11. 
(1661  Earn.  & H.  of  C.j : but  1664, 
Coll.)  Born.  1627.  Died,  uum.  at 
Padua,  1677.  Buried  at  Arundel. 


I 

Henry  Howard.  Created  Baron  Howard,  of 
Castle-rising,  1669.  Earl  of  Norwich,  nud 
E.M.,  1672.  Bom,  1628.  Married,  circa 
1654,  Anne,  oldest  daughter  of  Edward 
Somerset.  Martinis  of  Worcester.  By  her,  who 
died  in  1662,  he  had  2 sons  and  3 daughters  ; 
nndsecondly,  by  JaneBickertou.of  G’nsko,  (mar. 
circa,  1665).  he  had  4 sons  and  3 daughters. 
Died  in  Loudon  (Jan.  13,  N-),  168J.  Buried 
at  Arundel. 


deary,  Wb.,  — , . 

r Robert's  son  and  hoir,  Thomas  Howard,  Esq.,  of 
tho  Exchequer. 


PniLip  Howard,  the 
Cardinal,  Almoner  to 
Queen  Catherine,  of 
Brnganzn,  &c.,  &e. 
Bora,  1629.  Died  at 
Rome  (Juno  17,  N.), 
1694.  Buried  there, 
in  the  choir  of  S. 
Maria,  ropra  Minerva. 


! 
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Charles  Howard,  of 
Grey  slake,  and  of 
Deepdcne,  Co.  Snr. 
Boru,  1630.  Mar- 
ried circa  1G62 ; had 
3 sons  nud  I daughter 
Died,  1695.  Buried 
at  Dorking,  Co.  Sur. 


T~  [ I 


Edward  Howard. 
Francis  Howard. 
Both  died  young, 
aud  unmarried. 
Entered  at  Donny 
College,  1653. 


Bernard  Howard,  horn,  1641.  En- 
tered nt  Donny,  1653.  Married  (June 
14,  1672,  N.),  to  Catherine,  second 
daughter  and  co-heir  of  George  Tat- 
tershall,  of  Fincbnmstend,  Berkshire. 
Widow  of  Sir  Richard  Lichford  (Coll.), 
of  Richard  Tickford,  Esq.,  of  Dorkiug 
(H.  of  C.),  “Letchford"  (N.),  by 
whom  ho  had  issue.  She  died,  1727, 
and  is  buried  at  Brussels,  in  tho 
Dominican  Convent.  He  died  1717. 
Buried  at  St.  Pancrns,  Middlesex. 
Full  details  givon  by  N. 


I 

9 

Esme  Howard.  Born, 
1645.  Died,  zEtat82,  in 
1728.  Married  to  Mar- 
garet   (surname 

unknown  to  Coll.  Edm. 
H.  of  C.)  Shi  died, 
1716.  Elizabeth,  their 
eldest  child,  bora,  1671. 
Died,  1737.  All  buried 
at  St.  Pnucras.  An- 
other daughter,  Mary, 
wife  of  Geo.  Pratt,  Esq. 


Anne  Howard, 
Died  an  infant, 
1632.  Buried  at 
Arundel. 


i'i 

Catherine  Howard, 
Married  at  St.  Giles’- 
iu-the- Fields,  to 
John  Digby,  of  Got- 
hurst,  Co.  Nor- 
thampton, Esq.,8on 
of  Sir  Kenelm  Digby. 
Died,  1655. 


12 

Elizabeth  Howard,  bom. 
1652.  Died,  1706.  Buried 
at  Arundel.  Married  1st 
Col.  Alexr.  MncDonell, 
grandson  of  tho  Earl  of 
Antrim  ; and  2nd,  Sir 
Bartholomew  Russell. 
“Dyed  March  6, 1708, ”(N.) 
Buried  at  St.  Andrew’s, 
Holbom. 


I 

5 

Jane  Howard,  wife 
of  Sir  William  Red- 
nell,  Knt.,  (Edm. 
H.  of  C.  docs  not 
mention  her  or  her 
sister  Elizabeth.) 
Died  Feb.  10,1580. 
(Edm.) 


r 


THEOPHILUS  HOWARD,  Second  Enrl  of  Suffolk,  summoned  to: 
Parliament  1608,  as  Lord  Howard,  of  Walden  ; (Coll.  B ) 
ns  Lord  Walden,  (H.  of  C.)  being  then  still  a minor;  but 
ono  of  tlio  Knights  of  tho  Sliiro,  for  Essex,  (B.) 
and  haying  previously  sat  for  Malden.  (Browne  Willis.) 
Mado  Governor  of  Jersey  for  life,  1620.  Installed  K.G., 
16-6.  Lord  Warden  of  tho  Cinque  Ports,  <fcc.,  and  Constable 
of  Dover  Castle.  Captain  of  tho  Band  of  Pensioners.  P.C 
f?™-  . Baptized  at  Audloy  End.  Married,  March, 

1GU.  Died  m May;  buried,  Juno  10,  1640,  at  Walden. 


1st  Wife. 

Susanna,  third  daughter  of  Henry 
Bicb,  Earl  of  Holland  (beheaded 
iu  1649,  for  taking  up  arms  against 
the  Parliament.)  Born,  1620.  Mar- 
ried, circa  1642.  (II.  of  C.)  Died 
at  Kensington,  May  16,  1649. 
(Coll)  Buried  at  Walden. 


j 

# 

-JAMES  HOWARD,  Third  Enrl  of  Suffolk,  was  named  after  h.is  godfather, 
lving  James  L,  who  sent  the  Duke  of  Lennox  ns  his-  proxy,  at  tho 
^ie  -^ar^  “a  child  of  some  two  years,"  (Ellis’  Cor. 
HI.  220  2ml  Sec.),  nt  Wnlden,  Feb.  10,  1020.  He  was  made  a K.B. 
at  the  Coronation  of  Charles  I.,  1625  ; being  then  nt  the  ngo  of  6 or  8. 
Taking  for  a while  the  popular  side,  he  was  appointed  by  tho  Parlia- 
ment, in  1641,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Suffolk.  At  the  Restoration  lie 
was  made  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  counties  of  Essex  and  Cambridge. 
He  died  without  issue  male,  in  1G88,  and  was  buried  at  Walden,  on 
January  17th,  of  that  year. 


= Elizabeth,  youngest  daughter  oad  co-heir  of 
George,  Lord  Hume,  of  Berwick,  Earl  of  Dunbar, 
Lord  High  Treasurer  of  Scotland.  Born,  1598. 
Married  nt  14,  her  husband  being  just  double  her 
age.  Died  at  the  Tower  in  Greenwich  Park, 
August  19,  1633.  Her  corpse  wai  convoyed  by 
water  to  Suffolk  Houso,  in  tho  Stand,  where  it 
lay  in  state  till  September  23.  Then  removed  to 
Audley  End,  and  buried  at  Walden,  on  tho  25th. 
(B.  192.) 


iSon  who  did 
it  lire  to  bo 
ipb'zed. 

Buried  nt 
Elides,  1643. 


James  Howard, 
Born  and  Died, 
1644.  Buried  at 
Walden. 


I 

3 

Lady  Essex  Howabd.  Bom,  circa  1646.  Married  to  Ed- 
ward, Lord  Griffin,  of  Braybrooko,  (Co.  Northampton) 
“ whence  descended  in  the  female  line,  Sir  John  Griffin 
Griffin,  K.B.,  to  whom  George  HI.  confirmed  the  dormant 
barony  of  Howard  do  Walden,  in  1764."  (B.)  Crented 
Baron  of  Braybrooke,  178S,  (II.  of  C.)  Dying,  1795,  tho 
estate  of  Walden,  and  title  of  Braybrooke,  passed  to  the 
present  possessors  ; “ but  the  barony  of  Howard,  of  Wal- 
den, devolved  on  Charles  Augustus  Ellis,  ns  heir  of  Eliza- 
beth, second  daughter,  of  this  .Tames,  Earl  Suffolk,  by 
Barbara,  daughter  of  Sir  Edward  Villiers,  (see  on)  through 
the  intermediate  heiresses  of  Sir  Thomas  Felton,  and  the 
Earls  of  Bristol.”  (H.  of  C.  p.  55.) 


2nd  Wife. 

: Barbara,  daughter  of  Sir  Edward= 
Villiers,  (brother  iu  half-blood  to 
GeorgeVilliers,  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham), “widow of  Sir Bicbord  Went- 
worth,” (Coll.  & H.  of  C.)  “ widow 
of  Thomas,  son  & heir  of  Philip, 
Viscount  Wenmon."  (B.  but  ?) 
Born,  1621.  (H.  of  C.)  Buried  at 
Wnlden,  Dec.  13,  1631,  ffZtat.  59. 


3rd  Wife. 

Anne,  eldest  daughter  of  Robert 
Montague,  Earl  of  Manchester ; she 
survived  her  husband  82  years 
Died  iu  1720,  and  was  buried  at 
Walden,  S.P.  In  consequenco  of 
tho  death  of  this  Earl  of  Suffolk, 
without  male  issue,  the  family 
honours  devolved  on  bis  next  bro- 
ther, Georgo, 


Ladt  Elizabeth  Howard.  Bom,  1656.  Baptized  at  Wnlden.  Married 
to  Thomas  Felton,  of  Playford,  in  Suffolk ; who,  upon  the  death  of  liis 
brother,  Sir  Adam  Felton,  in  1696,  succeeded  to  the  baronetcy.  (B.) 
Page  of  Honour  (H  of  C.),  nnd  Groom  of  the  Bedchamber  to  Charles  II. 
(Coll.  A H.  of  C.)  “Treasurer,"  (H.  of  C.)  “Comptroller,”  (B.)  of  tho 
Household,  to  Queen  Anne.  Ho  was  baptized  at  Horshenth,  1849.  (H. 
of  C.,  who  gives  the  impossible  date  for  tho  marriage,  of  1621  ; in  tho 
Parish  of  S.  Martin.”)  Ho  died  at  Whitehall,  1709.  (H.  of  C.)  Tho 

Walden  Bogister  gives  the  date  of  Dec.  26,  1681,  as  being  that  of  tho 
Burial  of  Lady  Eliznboth,  and  of  her  mother,  as  above.  Sir  Tliomns 
aud  Lady  Elizabeth  bad  one  daughter,  Elizabeth,  who  married  John,  Lord 
Hervey,  First  Earl  of  Bristol,  to  whom  she  boro  eleven  sons  and  six  daugh- 
ters. She  pre-deceased  her  husband,  aud  lies  buried  with  him  at  Ickworth. 


Thomas  Howard,  Baptized  at  Walden,  July 
8,  1621.  According  to  tho  Corby  Book, 
lie  married  Miss  Boyle,  of  whom  hereafter. 
But  this  is  au  error.  Thomas  Howard 
took  for  bis  wife,  Walburgn,  or  Worburgo, 
daughter  of  John  Kirkovcn,  Lord  of  Hem- 
fleet,  in  Holland ; but  the  dates  of  bis 
marriage  aud  doath  havo  uot  been  ascer- 
tained. His  wife  bore  him  ouo  son. 


James  Howard,  Born,  = 
1650.  Died  in  vita 
patris,  /Etat.  19. 
Buried  at  Chiswick, 
July  16,  1669.  (Coll.) 
He  is  omitted  alto- 
gether by  H.  of  0. 


Charlotte  Jemima  Henrietta  Maria  Bovle, 
"otherwise  named  Fitzroy,  natural  daughter 
of  King  Charles  H.,  by  Elizabeth,  Viscountess 
Shannon,  daughter  of  Sir  William  Killigrow, 
knight,  and  wife  of  Fraucis  Boyle,  Viscount 
Shannon,  iu  Ireland."  (Banks'  Ext.  Bar. 
IV.,  411.  Also  B.  & Coll.)  This  Charlotte 
J.  H.  M.  Howard  took  for  her  second  hus- 
band, William  Paston,  son  and  heir  of  Sir 
Robert  Paston,  Bart.,  afterwards  created 
Earl  of  Yarmouth,  whom  be  succeeded  as 
2nd  Earl. 


Stuarta  Walduroa  (or  Werburoe)  Howard.  Dato  of 
birth  unknown.  Sometime  Maid  of  Houoor  to  Queen 
Mary,  Consort  of  William  IH.  Died  unmarried,  1 7 06. 
(Banks  B.  Coll.)  Buried  at  S.  James’,  Westminster. 


THOMAS  HOWARD, 
Created 
Berrsuire. 


Earl 


(Sti  Berkshire  Pedigree.) 


Henry  Howard.  Born,  1582.  Died,  circa  1G1C.  “ Ho  was,"  says 
Colline,  a considerable  devisee  under  the  will  of  bis  great  uncle, 
Henry,  Earl  of  Northampton,"  (a  younger  son  of  tho  decapitated  Earl 
of  Surrey.)  Ho  married  the  great  heiress,  Elizabeth,  ouly  daughter 
of  William  Bassett,  of  Bloro,  Co.  Staff. ; who,  after  his  death,  married 
for  a second  husband,  in  1618,  William  Cavendish,  afterwards  Mar- 
quis and  Duke  of  Newcastle.  He  is  usually  designated  as  of  Tolles- 
bury,  Essex;  to  which  Mauor,  his  younger  brother,  William, 
succeeded.  Henry  Howard  had,  by  lus  wife,  Elizabeth  Bassett, 
a daughter,  Elizabeth,  who  became  tho  wife  of  Sir  John  Harpur, 
of  Sivarkestono,  Co.  Derby.  Ho  died,  S.  P.  M. 


Catherine,  daughter=  BEORflE  HOWARD,  Fourth 


of  John  Alleyne,  Esq. 
of  Moggorhaugor,  iu 
tho  Parish  of  Burn- 
ham,  Co.  Beds. 


Earl  of  Suffolk,  Born 

Died  nt  Audley  End. 
Buried  at  Wnlden,  1691. 
(May  1.  B.  March  14,  II. 
of  C.,)  who  fixes  tho  next 
Earl's  succession  as  iu 
1661,  so  that  one  of  dates 
must  be  erroneous.  S.P.M. 


2nd  Wife. 

r Anne,  daughter  of  “ John  Wroth,  Esq.,  of  Cliig- 
well,  Essex."  (B.)  of  “ Sir  Edward  Worth,  of 
Longhton  Hall,  Essex."  (Coll.)  of  “John  Wroth, 
Esq.,  of  Longhton  Ilnll,"  (H.  of  C.)  by  Elizabeth, 


of  William,  second  Lord  Maynard.  She  i 
widow  of  James  Cowper,  fifth  sou  of  Sir  William 
Cowper,  Bart.,  of  Ratling,  in  Kent.  She  was 
buried  at  Enfield,  1710.  S.  P.  (Edm.  gives  the 
father's  name  ns  “ John  Wrothc." 


Lady  Mary  Howard,  Lady  Anne  Howard,  Lady  Catherine  Howard, 
Married  to  Major  wife  of  — Jopbson.  Died  unmarried. 
General  Porcy  Kirk,  (Coll.) 

(Coll.) 


• Tho  Malo  iscao  of  Hoary,  sixth  Earl  of  Suffolk,  by  Lady  Ponolopo  O'Drion,  is  appa- 
rently. in  inoxtncublo  confusion ; probably  through  the  deaths  of  many  children  of  a 
numerous  family  ut  an  immature  age.  Collins  and  Banka  (tho  lattcrs.  v.  Bindon.  of  tho 
second  creation,  Ext  Bur.  III.  83,  84,  Ac  1,  confine  tho  number  of  tho  son-  •-  ' — 1 --  1 

Braybrooko  foil ’ ~ “ .... 


o Christian  name  of  tho  Seventh  Earl  is  uncortain,  for  Mr.  Howard,  ignoring’  tho 
Register,  sets  it  down  as  Henry-  Tho  writer  follows  tho  Waldon  Burial  Register,  as  Going 
tho  least  hkoly  to  bo  in  error;  or  to  havo  recorded  intennonts  which  did  uot  tako  place. 


1st  Wife. 

Mary  Stewart,  daughter  and  = 
heir  of  Andrew,  Lord  Castle 


* 


art,"  (H.  of  C.)  Born,!. 

Married,  Died,  .. 

Buried  at 


HENRY  HOWARD,  Fifth  Earl  of= 
Saffolk,  some  time  Commissary 
General  of  tho  Musters,  to 
King  Charles  H.  Born,  1626. 
(B.)  Died  at  his  wife's  seat  at 
Gunner d.ury,  Co.  Mid,  Dec., 
1709.  Buried  at  Walden.  (B. 
and  II.  of  C.) 


Jane  (B.)  or  Mary  Upton,  daughter 
of  the  Rev.  Ambrose  Uptou,  of  Up- 
ton, Co.  Devon,  (some  time  Canon  of 
Cb.  Ch.,  Oxod.)  Sbo  was  tho  widow 
of  two  preceding  husbands.  1 . Sir 
Cornelius  Vermuyden,  L L.D. ; nDd 
2.  Sir  John  Maynard,  Knt.,  a Com- 
missioner of  the  Great  Seal.  Born 
Married Died  1721.  (B  ) S.P. 


Catherine  Howard,  tho  eldest  daughter  born  circa  1620. 
This  illustrious  and  able  woman,  (of  whom  there  is  a portras 
ton),  was  twice  married.  First,  to  George,  Lord  Aubignjj 
son  of  Esme  Stuart,  Duke  of  Lennox,  brother  of  Jnme;,  [hj 
mond,  and  of  Lady  Elizabeth  Stuart,  wife  of  Henry  Frederi 
Arundel.  (See  Norfolk  Pedigree.)  Lord  Auhigny  wn?  kik 
hill,  1G42,  fighting  for  the  King;  as  was  his  brother  J ohn,  at 
1644,  and  his  brother  Bernard,  near  Chester  1615.  Tbej 
buried  iu  the  Cathedral  of  Ch.  Ch.,  Oxford.  Lord  Anlign 
child  by  Catherine  Howard,  who  beenme  Baroness  Cliflou, j 
right.  Lady  Aubiguy  married  in  1647,  James  LivingitoM 
(1617),  and  Earl  (1660),  of  Newburgh.  She  died  at  the  Ha 
Au  excellent  sketch  of  the  life  of  this  Lady  will  bo  found  a 
Book,  pp.  56  and  57.  The  Charles  Stuart,  however,  Ua, 
as  her  only  son  by  Lord  Aubigny,  was  not  liis  son,  boll 
Bernard's.  See  Banks'  Ext.  Bar.  HI.  629. 


Braybrooko  Mlowa  thorn.  On  tho  other  hand,  Mr.  Howard,  of  Corby,  (and  no  doubt 
rightly,  for  ho  refers  to  the  Woldeu  Register,  which  Lord  Braybrooke,  though  ha  prints 
oxtmets  from  it,  did  not ;)  gives  list  os  here  inserted.  It  would  seem,  bowover.  as  if  ovou 


1st  Wife. 

PenelopEjO’Brien,  = 
daughter  of  Henry, 
Earl  of  Thonioml 

Born Married, 

circa  1690.  (H.  of 
C.)  Buried  at  Wal- 
den, 1703.  (B.) 


HENRY  HOWARDi  Sixth  Earl  of  Suffolk,  Created  in  = 
v p.  Earl  of  Bindon,  Co.  Dors.,  and  Baron  of 
Chesterford,  Co.  Ess.,  1706.  Commissary  Gen- 
eral of  the  Musters,  1702.  Deputy  E.M.  1706. 
P.C.  to  Queen  Aime,  1708.  Lord  Lieut,  of  Essex, 
1714.  First  Commissioner  of  Trade  and  Planta- 
tions, 1717.  Born Died  at  Gunuersbury, 

Sept.  12.  Buried  at  Walden,  Oct.  19,  1718. 


2nd  Wife. 

= Henrietta,  Somerset,  third 
daughter  of  Henry,  Duko  of 
Beaufort,  widow  of  Lord 
O’Brien,  who  was  the  brother 
of  Penelope,  his  first  wife. 

Bom,  1669.  Married 

Buried  at  Walden,  1715.  S.P. 


je. 


EDWARD  HOWARD,  Eighth  Earl  of  Suf- 
folk. Born,  1671.  Succeeded  liis 
Nephew  Charles  William,  1722.  Died 
unmarried,  /Etat  6'l.  Buried  at  Wal- 
den, Juue  80,  1731.  S.P. 


CHARLES  WILLIAM  HOWARD,  Seventh  Earl  of  Suffolk,  nnd  = 
Second  of  Bindon,  Lord  Lieut,  of  Essex.  Born,  1G93. 
Died  /Etat  29,  (Coll.  B.  Banks'  H.of  C.  as  "Ileury")  1722, 
ntHcnbury,  his  wife's  seat  near  Bristol.  Buried  at  Walden, 
March  19,  as  " Charles  William,  Earl  of  Suffolk."  By  liis 
S.P.  death,  tho  titles  of  Bindon  and  Chesterford  became 
extinct. 


2 t George,  O’Brien, 

Henry,  William.  Buried,  Buried, 
. , , (H.  of  O.)  Buried,  1699.  1701. 

.AmDELU.fomUlona  : a ! 1699’ 


youngest  daughter, 
nnd  ono  of  tho  co- 
heirs of  Sir  Samuel 
A6try,  of  Henbupr, 
Co.  Gloucester.  Died 
June  23,  1722. 


Buried  at 
Walden, 
1G92. 


iii  i 

James.  Thomas.  Arthur.  Henrietta  Howua: 
Lieut.  S.  P.  (H.  of  C.)  (Sarah 

R.N.  Bonks  (B.)  Sarah 

Henrietta(Coll.)Bora 
1701,  Married  17S1, 
Died  172*2,  /Etat  18. 

t Tho  order  of  Birth  of  those  Seven  SonB  is  unrecorded ; nono  woro  baptized  i 
Walden ; fivo  wero  buried  there.  All  pre-deceased  their  elder  brother  Jans 
Thomas  and  Arthur  may  have  lived  longest ; but  all  died  young  anil  unmanid, 


■»  Eamona.»»’« 

ffiW;  * H ston,-  of  Audloy  End.  KoaraWS  Poerace, 
whcro  there  in,  "Edm.,"  "OoU.,"  "H.ofO," 
»rv..-  d.j.  .....  . . -,0  a^vftnfag0  0f  Rovj's;on  bytho 


THE  PEDIGREE  OF  THE  EARLS  OF  SUFFOLK, 

SO  FAR  AS  IS  NEEDED  FOR  THE  PURPOSES  OF  THIS  BOOK. 


Mar-  l8t  ‘Wife.  2nd  Wife. 

Thorn  n s an<^  co‘^?'r  °f=  THOMAS  HOWARD,  second  son  of  Thomas,  fourth  Duke  of  Norfolk,  of  that  unmo,  [by  his  second  wife  Lady  Margaret  Audloy,  daughter  and  hoir  of  the  estates  of  Thomas,  = 0atuehine,  oldest  daughter  and  co-heir  of  Sir  Henry  Xnyvot,  of  Charlton,  Co.  Wilts., 

■ Lora  Dacro,  of  Gillos-  Lord  Audley,  of  Waldon,  Co.  Essex,  tlidibuildor  of  AucMey  End  ; on  which,  however,  his  son-in-law  spent X190, 000  ; Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England.]  Restored  in  blood,  ~:1 ' -*  -11  ^ 1 r —a  »:«!»  81m  ii.--r-._i  ... 

laud.  S P.  1555  ; knighted  in  155S,  being  then  a Captain  iji  tko  Fleet,  by  the  Lord  High  Admiral,  for  his  gallant  conduct  in  tho  engagement  with  the  Spanish  Armada.  Summoned  to 

Parliament,  ns  Lord  Howard,  omf  Walden,  and  installed  K.G.,  1807  ; Constable  of  tho  Tower  ; sworn  n P.Q.  and  created  Earl  op  Suffolk,  1003.  Lord  Chamberlain,  1G05. 

Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  1013.  Lord  High  Treasurer,  1014  ; and  dispossessed  of  that  office  through  nots  of  rapacity  committed  by  his  second  wifo,  1018. 

Born  1550.  (B.)  “ August,  24,  1661,"  (II.  of  C.)  Married  circa  1583,  (II.  of  C.)  Died  at  his  house,  Oborina  Cross,  London,  (Coll.  B.)  May  28, 1G2C.  (Eilm.,  Coll.,  -t  H.  of  C.) 

Buried  at  Walden,  Juno  4,  1020.  (H.  of  C.)  6 


Sib  Charles  Howard,  K.B.,  of  Clun  Castle.  Bora...  Married...  Died  abroad, 
1020.  Ho  took  for  his  wife,  Mary,  daughter  and  heir  of  Sir  John  Fitz,  of 
I itzford,  Co.  Devon ; who  had  for  her  first  husband,  Sir  Alan  Percy,  KB  ("son 
of  Henry,  8th  Duke  of  Northumberland,  who  wis  found  dead  iu  the  Tower, 
1535.'  II.  of  C.)  ; and  for  her  second,  Thomas  'Darcy,  son  of  Earl  Rivers. 
They  had  two  daughters.  Elizabeth,  born  1013.  Maria,  born  1017.  She 
married  Robert  (or  William)  Vernon,  of  Whentcroft,  Co.  Chester;  nud  of 
Camberwell,  Surrey.  (McK.)  He  died  S.l’.M. 


T 


Elizabeth  Howard,  second  wife  (tho  first 
being  Lady  Ann  Cecil,  daughter  of  William 
Karl  of  Salisbury),  of  Algernon  Percy,  10th 
Earl  of  Northumberland,  (3rd  son  of  Earl 
Henry)  born  1 002.  K.B.  1616.  Summoned 
to  Parliament,  in  v.p.,  ns  Lord  Percy, 
Succeeded  ns  Earl,  1032.  P.C.  K.G.  1635. 
Lord  High  Admiral  of  England,  1637. 
Died  1CG8,  Buried  at  Pelworth.  Father 
of  Earl  Josceline.  The  Countess  was  bap- 
tized at  Walden,  Feb.  17,  1628.  Married 

Died  and  buried  at  Petwortli,  March, 

1704-5.  Lord  Brnybrooko  states  that  she 
lived  to  be  97.  The  nbove  dates,  if  correct, 
make  her  82.  H.  of  C.  (Apparently  by  a 
misprint)  76. 
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Margaret  Howard, 
tho  wife  of  Roger 
Boyle,  Earl  of  Orrery, 
and  Baron  Broghill. 
Born  1622-3.  Mar- 
ried... Died...  (There 
seems  to  be  no  cer- 
tainty ns  to  this  lady’s 
place  in  the  order  of 
birth  among  her  sis- 
ters.) 
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Anne  Howard,  tho  wifo  of 
Thomas,  son  of  Sir  Thomas 
Wulsiugham,  of  Scndbury,  Co. 

Kent.  Born Married 

Died “ Thomas  Walsing- 

liam,  Esq.  was  buried  in  tho 
Earl  of  Suffolk's  Vault,"  at 
Walden,  August  27,  1079. 

And  his  child  “ Dorothy,"  hud 
been  already  laid  in  the  same 
resting-place,  in  1663. 


Frances  Howard,  tho 
youngest  daughter,  gov- 
erness to  the  Princesses 
Mary  nrnl  Auue,  daugh- 
ters of  Jaifies  II.,  and 
successively  Queens  of 
Euglaud.  Became  tho 
wife  of  Sir  Edward  Vil- 
liers,  youngest  sou  of 
Sir  Edward  Vilhers, 
half-brother  to  George, 
1st  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, Knight  Marshal 
of  tho  household,  and 
Governor  of  Tynemouth 
Castle.  He  died  1GS9. 
Bur.WestminsterAbbey. 


I 
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CHARLES  HOWARD, 

Earl  of  Suffolk,  Born  1075 
Succeeded,  1731.  Died  at 
Bath,  1733.  Buried  at 
Walden,  October  9.  He 
was  a Groom  of  the  Bed- 
chamber to  George  I. 


Ninth  =Henrietta,  sister  to  John,  Lord  Hobart, 
afterwards  Earl  of  Buckinghamshire, 
Born  1088.  Married  at  St.  Benet's, 
Paul’s  Wharf,  1705.  She  was  mistress 
of  the  robes  to  Queen  Caroline,  and  tho 
well-known  favourite  of  George  II.  On 
the  Earl’s  death,  she  married  tho  Hon. 
George  Berkeley.  Died  1767.  Her  Let- 
ters were  published  in  1824. 


# 

HENRY  HOWARD,  tenth  Earl  of  Suffolk.  Born,  = SARin  Inwen,  solo  daughter  and  heir  of 
1706.  Married,  May  13,  1735.  Died  at  Aud-  Thomas  Inwen,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  Southwark, 
ley  End,  (for  particulars  see  B.  49,  CO,)  April  Born  1714.  Took  for  her  second  husband, 
2,1745.  Buried  at  Walden,  May  5.  Intestate;  Lucius  Cary,  Sixth  Viscount  Falkland, 
and  the  last  of  tho  branch  of  Theophilus,  tho  Died  1776. 

Second  Earl ; and  tho  lost  possessor  of  Audloy 
End.  S.P.  *#*  See  Berkshire  Pedigree. 


\ 

Sir  RonERT  Howard,  KB.,  of  Cluu  Cnstlo, 
Co.  Salop,  ns  heir  of  ontnil,  from  his  great 
uncle,  tho  Earl  of  Northampton,  M.P.  for 
Bishop’s  Castle,  from  1028  to  1042.  Born 
1585.  Married  1048,  being  then  aged  03. 
Died  April  22,  1G53  “/Etat  08."  (Tablet 
in  Cluu  Hospital).  Buried  at  Clun. 


widow  of  Richard,  oldest 
years.  (B.) 

V Tnla  lady 


of  Robert,  Lord  Rich.  Sho  survived  tho  Earl  about  10 

Lady  Muriel  Howard  VUconntoss  List 

r,'  XLmt/T  "I 


*.*  Tula  Indy  was  irront  f/raud-dauRliler  of  Lady  Muriel  Howard  - Viscountess  Lislo,  whoso  sc 
huBbnud  was  Sir  Thomas  Kuyvot,  of  Bokeulinm  Castle,  Mastor  of  Iho  rforeo  to  Ileury  VIII.  Hi 
liurut  in  Iho  Recent,  on  boarding  tho  French  Admiral,  in  161-,  Captain  of  that  ship,  unde 

Edward  Howard. 


Catherine,  eldest  daughter  of 
Henry,  7th  Lord  Abergavenny, 
by  (liis  2nd  wife)  Catherine, 
dnugntor  of  Edwnrd,  Lord  Vuux, 
of  Horrowdou.  On  Sir  Robert’s 
death,  she  married  Robert  Berry, 
Esq.,  of  Ludlow,  Co.  Salop. 
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Sir  William  Howard,  KB., 
Born  about  1587.  Died  1072,  S.P. 
Ho  succeeded  to  tho  Tollesbury 
Estato.  on  tho  death  of  his  bro- 
thor  Henry.  He  held  tho  Offico 
of  Lieutenant  of  Pensioners. 
Fined  by  the  Parliament  ns  a 
delinquent.  “ From  his  will  ho 
seems  to  have  had  no  children, 
but  I am  inclined  to  believe  that 
he  married.”  (McK.) 

Buried  at  tho  Savoy,  Co.  Mid. 


\ ' 

John  Howard,  “ died  in 
infancy."  (H.  of  C.  Auth- 
ority, Lilly  1D8.)  “ at  12 
days  old."  Omitted  alto- 
gether by  Coll.  B &c. 
Called  “Sir  John"  by 
Edm.,  who  gives  no  par- 
ticulars.* No  dates  as- 
certainable ; but  S.P. 


Sir  Edward  Howard,  K.B. , = Mary,  daughter 
Nomeu  infaustum  I Born  and  coheir  of 

Married  circa  1024.  (H.  John,  Lord  Bo- 

of  C.)  Died  1675.  Buried  toler,  of  Bit 
iu  Savoy  Church.  field,  nort3. 

This  unhappy  man,  (Banks  III. 

879,  H.  of  C.  61,  *c.)  iuheriliug 

from  his  uncle, SirTlH.inoa  Knyvct, 

Iho  Estate  of  Escr.ck,  Co.  Ebor. 
was  created  Baron  Howard,  of  Ks- 
crick,  by  Charles  I.,  in  1628. 
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Henrt  Howard,  of  Clun,  = Mart,  eldest  daughter 
Born  circa  1649.  Married  of  Sir  George  Blount, 

Died  S.P.  Nov.  20,  of  Sodiugton,  Co. 

1675.  Plaoo  of  Burial  Vigorn.,  Burt.  Born 

Binfield,  Berks.  A copy  1652 Died  1732. 

c>f  her  epitaph  is  preserved  yEtat  >80. 
at  Charlton. 


1 

2 

A Daughter,  whose  Christian  name  has  not  been  aicertained, 
was  probably  born  about  1G5L  Sho  is  spoken  pf  in  tho  will  of 
her  brother  Robort,  as  his  “ sister  Progors,'’  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  she  was  the  second  wife  of  Edward  Piogcrs, 
Esq.,  (a  youngor  son  of  Colonel  Philip  Progors,  of  the  family 
of  Garreddin,  Co.  Mon. ; Equerry  to  James  I.  Edward  l'ro- 
gers  was  sometimo  Pago  to  Charles  I.,  Groom  of  the  Bed- 
chamber to  Chnrlos  1L,  aud  M.P.  for  the  County  of  Brecon 
from  1C02  to  1679.  II is  first  wifo  was  Elizabeth  Wells,  (or 
Welles)  of  the  family  of  WcIIb,  of  Hoar  Cross,  Co.  Stuff.,  one 
of  the  Maids  of  Honour  to  Cntliorino,  of  Brnganza.  Details  of 
hor  career  may  bo  found  in  Grammont’s  Memoirs,  (and  in  tho 
Notes  of  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  Edition).  It  is  not  known  in  what 
your  Misa  Howard  became  the  wife  of  Mr.  Progors,  who,  in 
early  fife,  was  another  Chiffinch  ; but  be  retired  from  Court 
many  yearn  before  bis  death  ; living  to  tho  age  of  rrincty-6ix; 
aud  dying  at  last,  savs  Le  Neve  (Monumcuta  Anglicaua,  IV. 
273)  1732,  of  the  anguish  of  cutting  teeth  ; ho  having  cut  four 
new  teeth,  and  had  several  others  ready  to  out,  which  bo  inflamed 
his  gums  that  ho  died  thereof ; a strange,  but  not  uupnrallcled 
case,  for  Aubrey,  in  his  Wiltshire  Collections,  (Edit.  Jackson, 
p.  123.  records  that  "a  tenant  of  my  father’s,  ono  Goodwifo 
Miller,  did  ‘ den  tire,'  i.e.  had  young  teeth,  in  the  55th  year 
of  her  age,  or  more.  Tho  like  is  recorded  of  the  old  Countess 
of  Desmond,  in  Ireland." 


I 

2nd  Wifo.  3 

Mary =Rorert  Howard,  Born- 

lG52or  3.  Buried  at 
Yoxall,  (Co.  Staff.),  in 
which  Parish  lloar 
Cross  is  situated,  Sept. 
1st,  1099.  A Tablet 
to  liis  memory  has  re- 
cently (1872)  been 
destroyed  in  a destruc- 
tive restoration  of  the 
Church  there. 


1st  Wifo. 

Winifred,  daughter 
of  Thomas  (or  John) 
Cassoy,  by  Mary, 
daughter  and  hoir 
of  John  Wells,  of 
Hoar  Cross,  Co. 
Staff.  Dates  of 
Birth,  Marriage,  and 
Death,  not  hitherto 
ascertained. 


j 

George  Howard,  omitted  by 
the  Genealogists.  Probably 
died  in  infancy.  Buried  at 
Walden,  Fob. 'll,  1526.  (H. 
of  C.  makes  him  the  youngest 
son  ; but  gives  no  authority.) 


Elizadf.th  Howard,  baptized  at  Wal 
den,  1580.  Married  first,  1000,  (II 
of  C.)  as  his  2nd  wifo,  William  Knolly 
Earl  of  Bnubury,  who'  died,  oged  8f 
1032.  S.P.  Aud  secondly,  Nicholas, 
Lord  Vuux,  of  Harrowden.  Hence 
tho  question  as  to  the  Baubury  legiti- 
macy. ‘‘  Of  this  lady  the  best  that 
can  be  said  is  that  she  was  not  so  bad 
as  hor  next  sister."  (H.  of  C.) 


10 

Frances  Howard,  Bora  1593.  Her 
marriages,  too  notorious  auO  too  hor- 
rible in  their  ciroumstnncc;  to  bo  re- 
corded here,  belong  to  the  history  of 
tho  time,  aud  ought  to  have  brought 
hor  to  tho  scaffold.  Her  first  husband 
was  Robert  Doveroux,  Earl  of  Essex, 
to  whom,  ho  being  11,  and  she  13,  sho 
was  married  at  Whitehall.  lr,03  ; and 
hor  second,  Robert  Carr,  Earl  of  Som- 
erset, to  whom  she  was  monied  iu 
1613.  Sho  was  buried  at  Walden,  1632. 


~T~ 

Catherine  Howard, 

Born Married 

1008,  William  Cecil, 
2nd  Earl  of  Salis- 
bury. Buried  at 
Hatfield,  1038. 
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Maboaret  Howard, 
Died  in  iufanoy,  (H. 
of  C.)  Edm.  calls  her 
Mary.  Buried  at 
Walden,  i608. 


Emily  Howard,  Gertrude  Howard, 
Born  1689.  Dates  not  known. 
(H.  of  C.)  (H.  of  C.) 

" Tho  two  Pictures  in  tho  Gallery  nt 
Charlton,  are  dated  1G23  ; and  the  ago 
of  Emily  is  stated  ns  04.  Gertrude  lookt 
the  older,  but  that  is  no  evidence." 
(MoK.) 


1st  Wife.  2 

Elizabeth,  only  = TnoMAs  Howard,  second  = Joane,  daughter 

daughter  of  John,  I Lord  Howard  of  Escrick,  of Blnko,  of 

first  Earl  of  Peter-  | Horn  Oct.  14,1025  ; died  in  Co.  So- 

borough,  by  Eliza-  1083.  (Edm.)  " 1678,  at  merset,  (Banks 
betli,  ouly  daughter  I Brussels,"  (II. of C.)  "was  and  Edm.)  No 
nud  heir  of  William,  | in  the  1st  Foot  Guards,  dates  known. 
Lord  Howard,  of  | and  died  in  Flanders, 

F.ffingknm.  No  dates  | while  withhisRegimeut." 
ascertained.  (H.  of  C.)  Buried  at  S. 

Martin  iu-the-Fields,  Co. 

I Mid.,  Sept,,  1678.  S.P. 


William  Howard,  third  Lord = France  is  daughter 


Howard,  of  Escrick,  the 
an  unhappy  race;  "so  desponds 
in  character  and  estate,"  thnt  Mr. 
Howard,  of  Corby,  over  goutle  ami 
lenient  iu  liis  judgments-,  lias  "not 
looked  for  bis  Birth,  nor  has  he 
cared  to  make  his  intormout 
object  of  inquiry."  Ho  died,  nil. 
liorred  for  his  infamies,  in  1G94. 
Buried  in  York  Minster. 


of  SirJamcsBridgc- 
mnu,  of  Castle 
Bromwich,  Co. 
Wnrw. ; brother  of 
Sir  Orlando  Bridge- 
man,  keeper  of  tho 
Great  Seal.  Dates 
unknown. 


Sir  Cecil  Howard.  Born 

Married ; but  thodute  of  his 

marriage,  nud  tho  name  of  his 
wife,  " Dame  France*,'’  arc  un- 
known. Banks,  who.  (with  Edm.) 
is  the  authority  for  the  fact,  says 
that  “ ho  had  an  only  daughter, 
who  died  on  infaut"  Ho  was 
buried  at  Richmond.  S.P. 


Edward  Howard, 

Born  Killed 

before  Dunkirk. 
(Edm.  & Banks.) 
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Anne  Howard, 

Married  Charles 
Howard,  First 
Earl  of  Carlisle. 
Died 


i 


= Mary  Ann  Wolfe, 
daughter  of  John 
Wolfe,  of  S.  Giles’s 
iu  the  Fields,  Co. 
Midd.  No  Dates 
known. 


Maby  Howard, 

Born  

Died  unmnrr. 
BiAicd  at  Yox- 
all, March  2, 
1703. 


Robert  Howard, 
Buried  at  Yoxall, 
March  24,  1703. 
S.P. 


Winifred  Howard, 
eventual  heir,  born 

First  wife  of 

Peter  Giffard,  of 
Black  Ladies, (Cliil- 
lington),Co.  Staff., 
Esq.  Died  child- 
less, 1734. 


A Daughter, 
died  an  infant 
(Banks.) 


Charles  Howard,  =Elizabeth,  daughter  and  co-heir  of  George,  William  Howard,  Edward  Howard,  Henry  Howard,  Mary  Howard, 


fourth,  aud  happily,  Brydges,  4th  Lord  Choudos.  This  “ most 
last,  Lord  Howard,  wicked  wife  " (H.  of  C.)  “ Divorced  " (Edm.) 
of  Escrick.  Born  ...  was  widow  of  the  Earl  of  Iuchiquin,  and  also 
Died  1714.  S.P.  of  Lord  Herbert,  of  Cherbury.  No  dates 
Buried  at  Richmond  known.  Banks  (HI.  880)  intimates  that 
Co.  Sur.  there  was  usuc  by  her,  but  no  record  of  it 

lias  been  discovered ; certainly  none  surrived. 
Divorced  from  Lord  Howard.  She  died 
1717-8. 


(Bnnks&H.ofC.) 
Hurry  (Edm.) 
Buried  at  Rich- 
mond. S.P. 


Frances  Howard, 
(omitted  by  H. 
of  C.)  S.P. 


THE  PEDIGREE  OF  THE  EARLS  OF ' BERKSHIRE. 


so  par  ab  is  needed  eor  the  purposes  op  this  book. 


H.B, — In  giving  tbo  Authority  for  ditto,  "ColL"  rUnJi  forMei'  Peon'S®  of  England , " Edm.”  stags  for  Edmondson's  Bnronaginm  Goncologicum ; 
tmd  "H.  of  0."  for  Mr.  HowiM's,  of  Oorby,  Memorials  of  tbo  Howards. 


THOMAS,  HOWARD, "ELIZABETH  CECIL. 


Second  sou  of  Tcosus  Howard,  Earl  or  Suffolk,  (so  created  by  .Tsmrs  I in  100C),  by  bis  second  wife,  by  CATrjsaisi: 
eldest  daughter  and  co-heir  of  Sin  Henry  Knyyet,  of  Charlton,  Co.  Wilts. ; widow  of  Ricbnrd,  eldest  son  ot  KODort, 
Lord  Rich.  Having  bis  motbor’s  inheritance  at  Cbarlton,  be  was  created  1G21-2,  Lord  Howard,  of  Charlton,  ana 
Viscount  Andover.  Ho  was  mado  a Privy  Councillor,  and  elected  a Knigbt  of  tbo  Garter,  in  1625  5 anrt  in  id-o 
was  advanced  to  tbo  Earldom  of  Berkshire.  Ho  was  successively  Master  of  tbo  Horse  to  Prince  Charles  (Kj.  l.)  anu 
Governor  to  tbo  Princo  of  Wales,  bis  son,  (0.  II.)  Ho  was  also  High  Steward  of  the  University  of  Oxford 
Baptized  at  Walden,  1587.  Married  1014.  Died  1GG0.  Aged  89.  Buried  in  Wostminstor  Abbey,  (S.  Erasmus  Chapel.) 


Eldest  daughter  and  co-hoir  of  William,  second  Earl  of 
Exeter,  K.G.,  by  bis  second  wifo,  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  Sin  William  Drury,  and  6inter  and  co-hoir  of  Robert 
Drury,  of  Hoisted,  Co.  Suffolk.  Born  1D9G.  Died 
(Malone's  Life  of  Dryden,  p.  448.)  167 1—2.  yEtat.  75. 


CHARLES,  2nd  Earl  of  Berkshire,  K.B.,  = Dorothy,  2nd  daughter  of  Thomas, 


Born  1C  17.  Died  nt  Paris,  1679, 
the  Hospital  called  La  Charite. 
Buried  in  the  Garth  there. 
S.P.M. 


Viscount  Savage,  son  of  Sir  Thomas 
Savage,  Earl  Rivers.  Born  1611. 
Died  1691,  or  1693.  Buried  at 
Ewebne,  Co.  Oxon. 


1st  Wife.  ^ 2nd  Wife. 

Frances,  daughter  cf  = THOMAS,  3rd  Earl  of  Berkshire.  = Margaret,  daughter  of 


Sir  Ricbnrd  Harrison, 
of  Hurst,  Co.  Berks. 
(Coll.)  Co.  Kent, 
(Edo.) 


Born  1619.  Died  1706.  Aged  87.  Sir  Thomas  Parker,  of 
Buried  at  Cbarlton.  Ratton,  Co.  Sussex. 

S.P.M.  S.  P. 


Hf.nry  Howard,  to  whom  = Elizabeth,  dnughter  of  William, 
William,  Earl  of  Exeter,  Lord  Spencer,  of  Wormleighton. 
left  bis  estate  of  Rovesby,  Widow  of  John,  Lord  Craven,  of 
Co.  Line.,  with  remainder  Ryton  ; sister  to  Henry,  Earl  of 
to  bis  next  brother,  and  Sutherland.  Mamed  thirdly  to 
tbo  heirs  male.  Died  1663.  Wilham,  Lord  Croftes.  Buried 
Edm.  & Collins.  (1683  H.  at  Revesby. 

of  C. ) Buried  at  Rovesby. 

S.P. 


William  Howard.  Baptized=EuzARETH.  daughter  of  Lowthiol, 
at  b Martin  ^-tbe-Fields,  Lord  Dundns  of  Dunbar,  one  of 
a.  Aiaru  _ tbo  Lords  of  ge8Blon>  m the 

Kingdom  of  Scotland. 


Edward  Howard.  = Collins  stateB  that 
Born  1634.  (Coll.)  he  had  two  wives  ; 
Died  1063.  but  gives  the  name 
of  neither.  H.  of  C. 
does  not  allude  to 
his  marriages,  but 
only  notes  with  Ed- 
mondson, “ Obt. 

S.P." 


1st  Wife.  ' 

“Mrs.  Uphill,"  6ecy 
according  to  Edm.  4 
try  in  Evelyn  s Di 
18,  1666,  makes  it 
likely  that  sbo  was  (■ 
but  it  is  uncertain. 
Uphill  was  his  first 
must  bavo  been  a 
at  24,  os  bis  son, 
Honora  was  born  it 


Thomas  Howard, 
Obt.  Inf.  v.p. 


Henry  Howard,  John  Howard, 
Obt.  Inf.  v.p.  Obt.  Inf.  v.p. 


Two  of  tbeso  Eons  buried  at  Ewolmc,  Co.  Oxf. 


Anne  Howard,  = Sin  Henry  Bedingfield, 
Born  161 8.  of  Oxburgb,  Co.  Norfolk. 
Married  1G68. 


Died  1682. 
Buried  at  Ox- 
burgb. 


Elizabeth  Howard, 
(Recording  to  ColL 
nud  H.  of  C.)  Mnry, 
(according  to  Edm.) 
Obt.  Inf. 


Frances  Howard.  = Sir  Henry  WiNoncoxinE, 
Will  proved  1707.  of  Bucklebury,  Co.  Borks., 
Bart. 


Mary  Howard, 
Obt.  Innupt. 
Will  proved, 
1706. 


1st  Wife. 

Anne,  dnughter  of  Sir  = CnAVEN  How; 


Thomas  Ogle,  of  Pinch- 
beck, Co.  Lincoln.  Maid 
of  honour  to  Catherine 
Queen  of  Charles  II. 
Married  at  Westminster 
Abboy,  1673. 


Born Died 

Juno  7.  Buried 
Juuo  10, 1700,  at 
Elford. 


Anne,  Obt.  Inunpt. 

Died  March  19. 
Buried  26,  1724, 
at  Elford,  yEtat  43. 


2nd  Wife. 

Mary,  daughter  and 
heir  of  George  Bowes, 
of  Elford,  Co.  Stnff., 
Esq.  Born  1G5G. 
Mar.  (yEtat  28)  1683. 
Buried  at  Elford, 
August  7,  1700. 
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1st  Wife. 
Dorothy  Howard, 

Born Married 

at  S.  Maitin-in-tbe- 

Fields,  Nov.  23, 
1675.  Died  oiroa 
1702. 


Colonel  James  Grahme,  of  Levons, 
Co.  Westm.,  2nd  son  of  Sir  Georgo 
Grnbme,  of  Netherby.  Brother  of 
Richard,  first  Viscount  Preston. 
Privy  Purso  to  King  James  tbo  II. 
Ranger  of  Bagsbot  Park,  &c.  Born 
at  Norton  Conyers,  1649.  Died  at 
Cbarlton  and  buried  there,  1730. 
By  bis  2nd  wife,  Elizabeth  Harvey, 
he  bad  no  issno. 


3 2nd  Wife.  1st  Wife. 

Anne  Howard,  = Sib  Gabriel  Sylvius,  = Mademoiselle  df.  la  Garde, 

Bom ono  of  tbo  Carvers  to  daughter  of  Charles  Pehot, 

Married  Nov.  the  Queen.  Ambus-  Lord  do  la  Garde.  Sbo  is 
1677.  Died  sador  to  Brunswick,  said  by  Grammont  (Ch.  ix.t 

Luxcmburgh,  and  p.  210,  Bohn’s  Edit.),  who  iB 
Denmark.  the  authority  for  her  mar- 

Ho  died  in  Leicester  riage,  to  have  been  one  of 
Fields,  Jan.,  1696.  the  Maids  of  Honour.  All 
Buried  at  S.  Martin-  the  Levens  letters  show  that 
in-the-Fields.  Anne,  Lady  Sylvias,  was  a 
widow  after  1700. 


1720. 
One  of  Queen 
Catherine's 
Dressers. 
S.P. 


I 


1 


45; 

HENRY  BOWES  HOWARD,  4th  Earl  of  Berkshire,  = Catherine  Graitme, 
t'„_i  ior^  '\fnr.  Rnm  Died  Feb. 


HtNKY  BUYYtS  HUnHHUi  sui  iwi  01  .uuinouuo, 
and  1 1th  Earl  of  Suffolk.  Born  1G88.  Mar- 
ried bis  first  cousin,  Catherino  Grnbme,  (see 
opposite),  1708-9.  Died  1757.  /Etat.  69. 
Buried  at  Cbarlton,  March  2. 
f Succeeded  a 3 Earl  ot  Borkshiro,  1700 ; ns  Enrl  of  Suffolk. 
1745.  Declared  Doputy  Earl  Marshal  of  EDglond,  1718.  J 


Bom.. 


..  Died  Feb. 
PaU  Mall, 
London.  Buried  at 
Charlton,  Fob.  24. 


Mary  Howard, 
Bom  1685-6.  Bap- 
tized at  S.  Martin- 
in-tbo-Fields. 
Obt.  Innupt.  1724. 
Buried  at  Elford. 


Dorothy  Howard, 

Bom (Sbo 

may  have  been  the 
eldest  daughter. 
Obt.  Innupt.  1760. 
Buried  at  Ashtead, 
August  12. 


William  Grahme, 
Obt.  1716-7. 
S.P. 


Richard  Grahme, 
Obt.  1697. 

S.  P. 


4£ 

CATHERINE, 

Countess  of  Berkshire, 
( See  Opposite.) 
Heiress  of  Levens. 


Mary  Grahme, 
(Mrs.  Michel.) 
S.  P. 


TnoMAS  Howard. 
Baptized  August  26 
Westminster  Scho< 
at  Ashtead,  Mnrcl 
yEtat.  14, 


r 


Diana  Howard. 
Born  Jan.  13, 
1710.  Died  Jan. 
1713.  Buried 
at  Charlton, 
Jan.  27. 


Henry,  Viscount  Andover. 
Bom  Dec.  31,  1710. 
Died  1717.  Buried  at 
Cbarlton,  May  5. 


James  Howard. 
Bom  Jan. 5,1 7 11. 

Died  1715. 
Buried  nt  Cbarl- 
ton, Deo.  24. 


William,  Viscount  Andover,  =Majy,  2nd  daughter  of 


Bom  nt  Charlton  ; baptized 
there,  Dec.  23,  1714.  Mnr- 
ried  Nov.  6, 1736.  Killed  in 
Fisherwick  Park,  July  15, 
1766.  Buried  at  Elford, 
July  21. 


Hcneago  Finch,  second 
Earl  of  Aylesford.  Born 
March  1.  1716.  Died 
March  7tb.  Buried  at 
Elford,  March  16,1803. 
Aged  86. 


Catherine  Howard. 
Bora  (II.  of  C.)  Jan. 
29  ; baptized  Feb.  7, 
1715.  Died  Oct.  18, 
and  Buried  Oct.  23, 
1723. 


1st  Wife.  6 

Susanna,  widow  of  = Charles  Howard,  of  Twinchnm.= 
Lieut.  Lane,  R.N.  Bom  Oct.  13*;  baptized  nt  El- 
ford, Oct.  29,  1717.  Died  S.P. 
Oct.  1773-4.*  Buried  at  S.  Ed- 
mund’s, Salisbury. 
♦(Kearsley’s  Peerage,  1798.) 


:Mary,  widow  of 
Henry  Collins. 


4?; 

THOMAS  HOWARD,  14th  Earl  of  Suffolk  ; 7th =ElizabEth,  daughter  of  Wilham 
i.  , i- n 1 i-  u nfAulitnnJ  Kinuscoto.  of  Kincscote,  Co. 


iMUMHa  nunmw,  mu  , 

Earl  of  Berkshire.  Barrister.  Of  Ashtead. 
Succeeded  bis  infant  great-nephew,  in  1779. 
Bom  Jan.  11 ; baptized  nt  Cbarlton,  Jon. 
22,1721.  Married  April  13,  1747.  Died 
Feb.  23,  1783,  in  London.  Buried  at 
Aihtead,  Feb  12. 


Kingscoto,  of  Kingscote,  ... 
Glouo.,  Esq.  Bom  1721-2.  Died 
June  23,  1769,  at  Ashtead. 
Buried  at  Ashtead,  June  29. 


Graham  Howard.  Bom 
Oct.  27.  Baptized  at 
Cbarlton,  Nov.  6,  1722. 
Died  on  1st,  and  buried 
on  7th  Jan.,  1735,  at 
Cbarlton. 


Frances  Howard.  Bom 
Juno  17.  Baptized  July 
],  1725,  at  Cbarlton. 
Died  16th.  Buried  nt 
Cbarlton,  Aug.  21, 1730. 


i t wf  ;5fe  2nd  Wife. 

£"l7M  B DM  to  chUd-M,  retav’v  of  Slate  for  Northern  Department  Bum  | Married  August  1UINM  July  8,  183b. 
X 7th,  !«*:  Cried  at  Cbarlton:  May  10,  1739.  Died  March  0 1770.  Burred  Burred  at  Cbarlton. 

Feb.  10.  at  Charlton,  March  26th.  I 

Maria  Constantia.  i 

Bora  Jan.  21,  1767. 


Catherine  Howard. 
Born  July  6,  1741. 
Ob.  Innupt.,  1795. 
(IL  of  C.) 


Elizabeth  Mary  Howard. 
Born  May  14,  1742.  Obt. 
In  fans.  (Coll.  & H.  of  C.) 
BuriedatAshtead,  Juno  12. 


Frances^ Howard.  Bora = Richard,  5th  son  of  Sir  Walter  Wngstaffe  Bagot, 
•n  i nn  ,Tir-  iv.o.i  r Tii * i , fi  rriri  Rnrt  Rnm  Nov.  13.  1733.  Mar- 


Diana  Howard.  Bom  July = Sir  Michael  De  Fleming, 


Fob.  27,  1746.  Died 
Sept.  16.  Buried  at 
Ashtead,  Sept.  26, 1818. 


Richard,  otnsonoi  oir 

of  Blitbfield,  Bart.  Bom  Nov.  13,  1738.  Mar- 
ried March  20,  1783  ; assuming  tbo  name  of 
Howard.  Died  Nov.  12,  1818.  Aged  85. 
Buried  at  Ashtead,  Nov.  19. 


28,  1748-9.  'Married  Nov. 
27,  1782.  Died  Juno,  1816. 
(H.  of  C.)  Buried  at  RydaL 
[*Kearsley  dates  her  Marr. 
November  23.] 


4th  Bart.,  of  Rydal,  Co. 
Westm. 


_l 


1 


Died  July  21,  1775. 
Buried  at  Cbarlton, 
July  27. 


Henry,  Viscount  Andover.  Born 
Sept,  24.  Died  Dec.  27,  1778. 
Buried  at  Cbarlton  on  the  samo 
day  with  bis  father.  (Called 
George,  by  Collins,  erroneously.) 


* 

HENRY,  13th  Earl  of  Suffolk, 
6tli  of  Berkshire,  Posthumous. 
Bom  Aug.  8.  Died  Ang.  10, 
1779.  Buried  at  Cbarlton, 


Mm  Howard.  = Folk  Gretiu.e  Urron,  2nd  son  of  Clo|wortby,  »J^prif£7l?87  HJ3orn 
Bom  May  9,  1785.  first  Lord  Templctown.  Bom  April  S,  1773.  BomAprt  ao,  7 Died  Jnno,  1780. 

MRrriod  30^7,7897.  Ass^dUm  „amo ^ Ve  M SS 
Buried  at  Ashtead,  March  14. 


Anne  Frederica  Elizabeth  Le  Fleming. 
Bora  at  Ashtead,  1784.  Married  her 

cousin,  Sir  Daniel,  1806.  Died 

Buried  at  Rydal,  S.P. 


Buried  at  Ashtead. 


I 


end  wife: 
The  en- 
i ory,  Oct. 
af  uot  un- 
4,io  first ; 
3.  If  Mrs. 
t,  wife,  be 
j widower 
by  Lady 
. i 1651. 


“ " I 

:H.»“  ?&».  = ?“  I“‘S  TtoS 


fifth  daughter  and 
co-heir  of  Henry, 
Earl  of  Thamond. 
Edm.  gives  this 
lady  the  position 
of  first  wife.  Not 
by  ColL  or  H.  of  C. 


= Sib  Robert  Howard,  oi  yuBWfuo,  .nou»u.,»rWastnm • 
(is.  Wootton  Bussell,  Co,  Wilts..)  mngM  of  bis  info 
Honora.  os  widow  of  Sir  Francis  I^EalS;  and  of  A«a- 
te  IP.  Co.  Sun.  Knight  Banneret.  1 COO.  JCol  A H.  of  C ) 
Auditor  of  the  Exchequer,  (CK IL)  P.O. 

Baptized  Jon.  19,  1625-6.  Died  Sept.  3 1008.  Buried 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  in  the  family  vault. 


Thomas  Howard,  of  Asdtead,  and 
Castle  Bising,  the  latter  bought  in 
1093,  from  Henry,  lfltli  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  (H.  of  C.)  Onoof  the  Tel- 
lers of  the  Exchequer.  Groom  of 
the  Bedchamber  to  Charles  II.  1679. 
Lieutenant  of  the  Yeomen  of  the 
Guard  to  James  II.,  1085.  Bom 
1G51.  Married  1685-6.  Died 
April  4.  Buried  April  18,  1701,  at 
Ashtead.  /Etat.  50. 


z Diana  Newport,  youngest  daughter 
of  Francis,  Earl  of  Bradford.  Born 
Buried  at  Ashtead,  Jan.  30,1/31. 
Lady  Diana  Howard  married  for  her 
second  husband,  the  Hon.  William 
Feilding,  2nd  son  of  William  Ear of 
Denbigh,  Clerk  Comptroller  of  tho 
Board  of  Green  Cloth,  1715.  Ho 

was  born Married Died  at 

Auhtcud,  Sept.  21.  172S.  Buried  there 
Sept.  27.  S.P. 


4th  Wife. 

= Ann  abell  a Dives, 
daughter  or  sister 
of  Sir  Lewis  Dives  1 
Said  also  to  have 
been  eldest  daughter 
of  John  Dives.  Mar- 
ried subsequently  at 
Stepney,  to  Rev. 
Edm.  Martin.  Died 
1728. 


Philip  Howard.  Bom  1628-9.  = Mart,  daughter  of 


.11717,  /Etat.  88,  in  London. 
1 Colonel  in  the  Guards.  Re- 
poved  therefrom  by  King  James 
J.  Had  a daughter  Henrietta. 


....  Jennings,  Esq. 


FROM  THIS  MARRIAGE,  TIIE  PRESENT 

EARL  OF  SUFFOLK  AND  BERKSHIRE 

DESCENDS, 

THE  TITLES  PASSING,  ON  THE  DEATH  OF 
EARL  THOMAS,  OF  ASHTEAD,  IN  1783,  TO  JOHN. 
15th  EARL  OF  SUFFOLK,  AND  8th  EARL  OF 
BERKSHIRE.  (GREAT  GRANDSON  OF  PHILIP 
HOWARD,)  GRANDFATHER  OF  THE  PRESENT 
EARL,  1874. 


Aloernox  Howard. 
(No  dates  given  by 
Edm.,  Coll.,  or  H.  of 
C.)  Said  to  bo  a 
daughter.  Baptized 
1722-8. 


Bom  1688. 
. Died  at 
>].  Buried 
i 6,  1702. 


1 

2 

William  Howard. 

Obt.  InfaDs. 
Buried  at  Ashtead, 
April  27,  1689. 


1 

James  Howard. 
Obt.  Infnns. 
Buried  at  Ashtead, 
April  27,  1689. 


i 

4 

Diana  Howard. 
Bom  1 68G.(H.of  C.) 

Died  May  17 ; 
Buried  at  Ashtead, 
May  22,  1709. 
/Etat.  28. 


= Edward  Howard,  Lord  Dud- 
ley and  War,  and  Baron  of 
Birmingham.  Bom  “about 
1684.”  (H.  of  0.)  Married 
••about  1703."  (H.  of  C.) 

Died  (still  in  his  minority), 
March  28,  1704.  [He  was 
2nd  Lord  Dudley  and  3rd 
Lord  Ward.] 


Edward,  Lord  Dudley  and  Ward. 
Born  1703.  Buried  at  Ashtead, 
Sept.  22,  1781.  /Etat.  28. 
S.P. 


1 

.Tames  Howard. 
(No  dates  given 
by  Edm.,  Coll., 
or  H.  of  C. 


7 

10* 

Elizabeth  Howard,  eldest  daughter,  = John  Dryden, 
according  to  Edm.,  Coll.,  and  H.  of  C.  Poet  Laureate. 
But  Malone  says  that  Lady  Diana  was  Born  1631. 
her  senior;  ami  the  will  of  tho  Countess  Died  May  1st. 
of  Exeter  speaks  of  her  as  third  Buried  in  West- 
daughter;  but  two  unknown  may  have  minster  Abbey, 
died  in  infancy.  (Bom,  says  Malone,  May  18,  1701. 
1635.)  Married  by  License,  1668. 

/Etat.  25.  Died  1714. 


i “of  Lincolnshire,  (Herald’f 

that  WiUium,  Earl  of  Exeter,  subscribes  tbo  Podigrco, 

In'thnt  Podigrco,  not  only  his  children,  but  his  grandchildren  uro  enu- 
merated. And  we  there  lln.l  eight  sous  of  Thomas,  Earl  of  Borkshiro, 
1 CharloB  (then  17).  2 Thomas.  3 Henry-  1 Wilham.  f>  Edward, 
a Robert.  7 Philip.  8 Algernon.  (N.B.— James  does  not  appear.) 
And  then  come  three  daughters  only,  placed  in  an  order  fo'">>' 
else,  Frances,  Mary,  Diana.  Elizabeth  is  not  named  nt  u 
ground  Malono  assumes  that  she  was  tho  youngest,  — ' 
year  following,  1035,  as  that  of  her  birth.  How  little  d 


Diana  Howard,  uoxfeilaughtcr, 
according  to  to  Edin.aud  Coll., 
hut  H.  of  C.  maka  her  tho 
third.  Born,  says  Malone, 
1681.  Assorts  that  sho  was 
dead  in  1069,  where*!  H.  of  C. 
gives  ns  tho  date  of  icr  burial 
Jan.  27, 1718.  Obiiilnuupta. 


Frances  Howard.  = Conyers  D’Ahoy,  son  and  heir  of  Conyers, 
Bom  (Mai.)  1628.  Lord  D'Aroy,  of  D'Aroy  Mcmill.  Conyers, 

and  Hornby  Castle.  Earl  of  Holderuosso, 

1689.  Died  1692. 

His  Jir.il  wife  was  Catherine,  daughter  of 
Francis  Fano,  Earl  of  Westmoreland. 
S.P. 

His  tecond  wife,  Lady  Frances  Howard,  by 
whom  he  had  3 sous. 

His  iliinl  wife,  was  Fiances,  daughter  of 
William  Seymour,  Duke  of  Somerset, 
and  widow  of  Wriothosley,  Earl  of 
Southampton,  and  ; and  of  Richard, 
ViHcount  Molyneux,  S.P. 

I-Iis  fourth  wife  wns  Elizabeth,  daughter 
and  co-heir  of  John,  Lord  Freschvillo, 
and  widow  of  Philip  Warwick,  Esq. 
S.P. 


I 

18 

Mary  Howard. 
(Imprisoned by  tho  Par- 
liament in  1659,  for 
being  privy  to  u plan 
for  tho  Restoration  of 
Charles  H.)  No  dates 
known.  Obt.  Innupta. 

1070. 


. 
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